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OR a long time I have had it in mind to write several books 

on very different subjects. Some of these have been waiting 
more than forty years for the leisure needed, both in further re- 
search and in the work of composition. Others are not quite so 
ancient; but all have rested on the convictions of many years. 
My faithful and affectionate physician tells me that there is no 
probability of my living long enough to write these books, — my 
health being already broken by an incurable complaint. What 
I wish to do now, therefore, is briefly to indicate the leading 
ideas that I meant to embody in those volumes, hoping that 
some kindred mind may take up one or more of them, and work 
them out more fully than is now in my power. I have added 
also some briefer thoughts on other subjects, which may interest 
some minds. It is probably my last contribution to the litera- 


ture of the Church. 
J. H. HOpkKINs. 
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Che Worship of Jmages. 


In looking forward to the reunion of Christendom, the most 
promising and the easiest step would seem to be the restora- 
tion of full communion between the Anglican and the Orthodox 
Oriental Churches, and very great progress has already been 
made in that direction. Only two chief obstacles remain. One 
—the Filiogue question— has been virtually but very success- 
fully settled by the Bonn Conference, in the words of S. John 
Damascene, and no serious fears need any longer be felt on that 
score. The other—the worship of pictures and images — yet 
remains to be settled, and nothing has been said or done on 
either side to facilitate a settlement in any respect. For a 
thousand years the Orthodox Oriental Church has accepted the 
decrees of the Second Council of Nice on the subject, and so has 
the See of Rome; and they will never give them up. Those 
decrees were rejected by more than three hundred bishops at 
the Council of Frankfort, thus destroying the moral unanimity 
without which there is no such thing as ecumenical authority. 
The Anglican Communion never has accepted the Second Coun- 
cil of Nice as ecumenical, and never will; and in this all 
Protestant sects agree. Now in this state of things, how is it 
possible to reach any mutual understanding? 

Our ecclesiastical historians, almost with one voice, treat the 
question simply from one point of view. They call the gradual 
growth of picture and image worship a growth of idolatry and 
superstition, a process of gradual corruption. That it steadily 
advanced during the very ages of those “ undisputed General 
Councils,” whose dogmatic definitions we all receive, might 
— one would think — have suggested some other solution than 
this. But hardly a syllable can be found in any of our Anglican 
or Protestant historians even suggesting any other possible ex- 
planation than the corruption of idolatry. Or if a passing hint 
of any other reason appears, it is dismissed so briefly as to leave 
no impression on the mind of the ordinary reader. I have 
talked the matter over during many years past with scores of 
our bishops and clergy, and among them all found not one to 
whom the explanation I am about to give was not new, and 
not one to whom it was not satisfactory when made. Among 
the number I may be permitted to mention the late learned 
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and accomplished Christopher Wordsworth, Lord Bishop of 
Lincoln. 

The key to the whole position is to be found in the religious 
idolatry of which the Roman emperors were the objects. In 
Egypt, for ages, their kings had claimed gods as their fathers, 
and had received Divine worship accordingly; and the same 
thing was well known in Persia and other parts of the East. It 
was in Egypt that Alexander the Great discovered that he was 
the son of Jupiter Ammon. It was shortly after Rome had 
conquered and annexed Egypt and Asia Minor that symptoms 
of the same thing began to appear in Rome. The worship of 
Isis and Serapis had been introduced at Rome, and was some- 
thing very different from the religion of their old national gods 
and goddesses. When Augustus died, the Senate voted him 
an apotheosis, — put him up among the gods, with a temple, 
statue, priesthood, sacrifices, and games, on a level with any of 
the old chiefs of Olympus. And even during his life, in various 
cities of the East, though not in Rome, temples were erected in 
his honor, and he was “ adored” together with the “ genius of 
the Republic.” The same was done for nearly every other 
emperor as soon as he died. Caligula, indeed, was for enjoy- 
ing his godship while yet alive, and some others of the imperial 
monsters followed his example; but the time was not yet quite 
ripe for that, although it was rapidly ripening. When we reach 
Diocletian, near the close of the third century, the time had 
come. He adopted the full Persian etiquette, by which the living 
Emperor was to be recognized as a living god, and all persons 
coming into his presence were required to “ adore” him — name 
and thing — precisely in the same manner as they “ adored” 
their “‘gods” in their own temples. Moreover, wherever the 
Emperor's image was set up, it was to receive the same honor 
that was paid to the Emperor himself. An altar was kept burn- 
ing before the image, and every one passing it was required to 
make a very low reverence, and sprinkle some incense on the 
altar-fire,—that being the technical recognition of his deity. 
The Christians of course would not sprinkle the incense, and 
their refusal was one of the strongest and most frequent causes 
of their persecution. And the image or bust of the reigning 
Emperor was set up as the object of popular worship in some 
most public place in all the cities and chief towns of the Empire. 
This had been kept up for some hundreds of years. 
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Now, when Constantine came to the throne, he came as a 
Pagan, not a Christian. He was a kindly hearted Pagan, indeed, 
and so was his father before him; but he was a Pagan, and his 
giving his influence to the Christians was more or less gradual, 
for he was not even baptized until he was on the borders of 
death. Asa Pagan, he took the etiquette of the court just as he 
found it, and there he kept it. The Christians previously had 
always been remote from court and court influences, and faithful 
to the most Judaic traditions concerning idolatry. But now, in- 
stead of persecution, or being sent to the mines, or to the lions 
in the amphitheatre, or to torture, or to the flames, they found 
themselves constantly most favored guests at the Emperor’s 
palace, most trusted counsellors in the Emperor’s closet, and 
intrusted with an enormous amount of political power. The 
change was so astounding that they sometimes felt as if they 
were already in the New Jerusalem! They made no remon- 
strance about the etiquette of the imperial court, and doubt- 
less felt that it would be rather impertinent in them to dic- 
tate about any such matter. So they went through the 
motions in the same manner as all the rest. They “adored 
the Emperor.” And how about his images? There may have 
been some modification touching the incense,—in regard to 
that I am not certain. But a low reverence was made by 
all to the Emperor’s image. To refuse it would have been 
“ disloyal.” 

There is a well-known historical incident illustrating the identity 
between the image and the person whom it represented. It is 
the riot at Antioch in the reign of the Christian Emperor Theo- 
dosius. The Emperor had laid a fresh tax upon the city, and 
the people in their rage pelted his statue, and that of his wife, 
and dragged them through the streets with every mark of rage, 
and then threw them into the river. When their rage was over, 
they began to realize what they had done. They had indeed 
only battered a few pieces of senseless stone; but those pieces 
of stone were statues of the Emperor and Empress, and they 
trembled for the revenge which the insulted Emperor might 
take. Half the city fled away, and sought refuge in the moun- 
tains. The aged Bishop took the long journey in winter from 
Antioch to Constantinople to intercede for his flock. S. Chrys- 
ostom preached one of his famous sermons De Statuis every 
day to congregations of people in alarm for their lives. At 
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length the mercy of the Emperor countermanded his first ter- 
rible decree, and the doomed city was delivered. 

Another most important element of the question must not be 
omitted. When the Emperor openly gave his imperial favor to 
the Christians, an enormous multitude rapidly went over with 
him. We know how natural it is for the general run of people 
who have no strong convictions of their own to follow the rising 
sun. So innumerable thousands soon enrolled themselves as 
Christians, when they found that the Emperor was on that side ; 
and with such shoals of uncooked or half-cooked Pagans com- 
ing into the Church, we may easily understand how the purity 
of her tone was affected on many points. The Christians then 
had no printing-presses, no abundance of instruction-books, no 
illustrated Sunday School papers, no anything to help them in- 
struct such an immense mass of inflowing ignorance. But pic- 
tures they could understand, when they could not get books; 
and if we find pictures useful aids in all sorts of instruction, 
notwithstanding all the other facilities of our modern printing- 
press, how can we wonder at the Christians then, who were glad 
to make use of pictures for the instruction of the ignorant, when 
they could get nothing else? 

Now when a Christian had passed an image of the Emperor, 
and had made to it a lowly reverence or prostration, and then 
came to a representation of CHRIST or one of the saints, what 
was he to do? Could he pass by that with a stiff neck and an 
unbended knee? Certainly not! It would have been simply 
impossible! The irresistible impulse of his mind and heart and 
conscience would compel him to show, if possible, more rever- 
ence to the representation of CHRIST than he was compelled to 
show to the statue of the Emperor. The root, then, of the 
whole practice was not simply religious corruption. It was an 
honest and loyal instinct, leading Christians everywhere to show 
at /east as much respect to the representations of CHRIST as 
they had to do to those of the Emperor; and therefore we find 
the practice growing and prevailing in precisely those parts 
of the Church which were the strongholds of orthodoxy. In 
the final imperial audience given to the members of the Second 
Council of Nice, we find the spokesman of the Council plainly 
resting their action on this very ground. 

And yet the change was so gradual that it caused very little 
remark. This was because in the earliest two or three centu- 
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ries there was so little of an attempt to represent the person of 
CHRIST, except in some allegorical or parabolical manner. In 
the catacombs, He is represented as Orpheus, or as the Good 
Shepherd, or in some such indirect way. In the apse of the 
great Basilica, still later, He is the Lamb, with cruciform nim- 
bus around the head, and standing over the one River of Para- 
dise which was parted into four heads under His feet; and the 
Apostles are represented as other lambs, issuing partly from 
Jerusalem at one end of the great curve, and from Bethlehem at 
the other end. The actual representation of the human figure, 
in this connection, seems to have come first in pictures repre- 
senting Old Testament incidents, which had their allegorical 
Gospel interpretation ; next, in New Testament parabolic pic- 
tures; next, in pictures of martyrdoms of saints; and /ast/y, — 
this delay being due to motives of traditional reverence, — the 
Apostles themselves and their MASTER were fully and freely 
depicted. This was not generally common and accepted until 
about the close of the period of the undisputed General Coun- 
cils, but by that time was pretty fully settled throughout Italy 
and the East. 

How, then, are we to account for the famous iconoclastic 
controversy? It lasted for an hundred and twenty years. It 
caused the fir.al loss of the West to the Roman Empire. It em- 
bodied more of popular passion than any other controversy that 
ever vexed the ancient Church. How did all this come about? 

Leo the Isaurian began it. He was not a bishop or a priest. 
He was the Emperor, and attempted to force his reforms upon 
a reluctant Church by the secular arm. But why should he do 
it? He was a man of great natural ability, but of coarse origin 
and very defective training. Isauria— his native province — 
was on the frontier of the Empire, next to the rising power of 
Mohammedanism, and in constant conflict with it. He saw that 
the Mohammedans were intense haters of images and pictures, 
and also were splendidly fanatical fighters. They constantly 
reproached the Christians with being idolaters. The Jews talked 
in the same way. Leo was firmly persuaded that if he could 
do away with this “idolatry,” his empire would fight the better, 
and be more easily victorious against these terrible enemies. 
So he issued his decree, first for the removal of the images 
higher up in the churches; and when he found that this was 
not enough, he commanded them to be destroyed. But did he 
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alter the court etiquette by which he himself was to be “ adored” 
by every one who entered his presence? Oh, no! The adoration 
of the Emperor was to go on, without the least change. Or did 
he relieve the people from the obligation of adoring the statues 
of the Emperor wherever they were set up in public? Not at 
all! That was to go on, as it had done for hundreds of years. 
Now remember that for these same hundreds of years the 
whole people had been accustomed to identify the image with 
the person represented, as in the case of the Emperor Theodo- 
sius and the city of Antioch (already alluded to). If they 
pelted or abused an image of the Emperor, it was a deadly 
insult to the Emperor himself, and they expected to be terribly 
punished for it. But now they were expected to go on bowing 
down to the Emperor himself and to his image, while the images 
of CHRIST were to be knocked to pieces or burned with fire! 
No wonder that when the work began, by sending a soldier up 
a ladder to batter down with an axe the image of CHRIST that 
was high over the door of the Emperor’s own palace, the very 
women pulled out the foot of the ladder, tumbled the soldier to 
the pavement, and then tore him in pieces! Let it never for 
one moment be forgotten that not one of the iconoclastic Em- 
perors showed the slightest inclination to diminish the “ adora- 
tion” paid to himself, or to the statues of himself, while he was 
trying by physical force and all sorts of persecution to stop an 
equal honor from being paid to the representations of CHRIST 
and the saints, and we shall then, and not till then, understand 
the real heart and essence of that hundred and twenty years’ 
conflict, or the full meaning of the final victory. 

How was it, then, that the Council of Frankfort rejected the 
canons of the Second Council of Nice? Because that Council 
of Frankfort represented an entirely different civilization. The 
more than three hundred bishops in that Council were from Ger- 
many, France, Spain, and England; and all those countries at 
that time had long ceased to belong to the old Roman Empire, 
and were all under the rule of Teutonic races. These Teutonic 
races were ail remarkable for that noble spirit of personal inde- 
pendence and dignity which had long since died out of the public 
life of the Roman Empire. When they made a king, it was by 
lifting him up on a buckler on the field of battle, and hurrahing 
forhim. There was something bold and manly about that. But 


as to going down on their knees, prostrating themselves before 
2 
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his feet, and adoring him as a “ god,” they never dreamed of 
such a thing being done by free men! The word they used at 
Frankfort, therefore, when speaking of the new canons of Nice, 
shows that they recognized instinctively the court customs on 


which those canons rested. ‘“ Contempserunt” was the word. 
They despised a nation of slaves, prostrating themselves before 
a man, and calling him a “ god!” And as they had not the 


basis, in this civil or political idolatry, they did not need the 
superstructure of similar adoration to be paid to images or 
pictures. They retained them for instruction and ornament, 
but not for adoration. 

As to the natural and instinctive feeling which lay at the 
basis of the worship of pictures and images in the despotic 
Roman Empire, I have seen the description of a not uncom- 
mon modern incident which will illustrate it exactly. It often 
happens in Russia that when certain noblemen pass by on 
horseback, every poor mujik whom they meet or overtake on 
the road is required to go down on his knees by the roadside, 
and humbly remain there until the grandee is out of sight. If 
he fails to do this, he is sure of a sound beating on the spot at 
the hand of the retainers of the grandee. The poor mujik may 
hate that particular grandee with all his heart, and may have 
good reason for it too. No matter! He must go down on 
his knees all the same. Now often, when the feelings ef the 
mujik are particularly excited, on rising from his knees by the 
roadside he will go straight to the nearest church, and there 
will prostrate himself thrice three times before the zcon of our 
Blessed LORD, and the same before that of the B. V. Mary, and 
the same before that of every other saint in the church. Then he 
goes home feeling that he has had his revenge! He has done 
far more, of his own free will, to honor CHRIST and the saints 
than he had to do to show honor to that detestable grandee! 

We must never lose sight, therefore, of the influence of civil 
affairs upon those of religion. And wherever we find the Chris- 
tian religion prevalent for ages under despotic forms of gov- 
ernment, we must expect to see a spontaneous reverence for the 
representations of CHRIST and the saints which — to us — would 
seem to be idolatrous, but is not meant so. It is only meant to 
keep the visible reverence for the things of heaven a little above 
what they have to show to the things of earth. 

And now I wish to take a very bold step. I have already 
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said that we shall never accept the canons of the Second 
Council of Nice; and this is true as to their formal language. 
And there is no occasion that we should. But as to their ¢rue 
meaning and intent, we accept them already, and our whole prac- 
tical system is in perfect accordance with them. What is that 
true meaning and intent? It is simply that we should show 
more of religious honor to the representations of CHRIST and 
the saints than to those of our civil rulers. That is all. And 
we do it instinctively. Who is our chief civil ruler? The 
President of the United States. When we come into his pres- 
ence, do we fall down on our knees, put our foreheads upon 
the ground at his feet, and “adore” him as a “god’’? ‘ Not 
much!” We shake hands with him, as we would with any 
other gentleman; and that is all. Amd as to representations 
of him, do we put them up in our chancels, or on the chancel 
walls, or in our altar windows? No Church in this country 
would tolerate the idea fora moment! Those places of honor 
are reserved for CHRIST and the saints, and no one would 
dream of substituting our civil rulers for them! So, then, in 
forms suitable to our civilization, we express precisely the same 
great truth that was meant to be expressed, under the des- 
potism of the Roman Empire, by the canons of the Second 
Council of Nice. Only with us the difference is even more 
sharply marked than it was with them. 

It should be remembered that the Christian Emperors, 
though they relaxed the rule on Sundays, yet on all. other 
days made no change in the idolatrous etiquette of the im- 
perial court, except by aggravating it from time to time, as 
the real strength of the Empire diminished. It was maintained 
in full force down to the fall of Constantinople in 1453; and 
a large part of it has been kept up by the Sublime Porte 
ever since, 

In wading through the long and almost interminable con- 
troversies about images, it is true that now and then we get a 
glimpse of the truth set forth above; but the notice of it is 
comparatively slight. The bulk of the argument, on both 
sides, rests upon Scripture. The one side had clear texts to 
quote: “ Thou shalt not bow down to them nor worship them,” 
was forever in their mouths. But they proved their insincerity 
by bowing down to the images of the Emperor all the while. 
It was only the images of CHRIST and the saints that they 
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could not abide! The other side were never weary of quoting 
about the cherubim on the mercy-seat in the Tabernacle, and 
the palm-trees embroidered on the curtains, and the lions on the 
steps of King Solomon's throne, though they could not prove 
that anybody ever bowed down to them or worshipped them. 
The kings of Israel or of Judah were never regarded as “ living 
gods,” nor were they ever adored as such by every one who 
came into their presence. The cases were not parallel, and 
therefore the arguments were repeated over and over on both 
sides, without effect. The advocates of pictures and images tried 
to make up for the deficiency of documentary and historical 
evidence by fables and traditions, by dreams and visions of 
monks and what not, many of which are superlatively ridiculous. 

But nobody in that age of deadly warfare seems to have 
risen to the higher view, which has only become possible in 
these latter days. Gop’s training of mankind has not been con- 
fined to Abraham and his seed alone. They were indeed the 
recipients and custodians of revealed truth, — the most precious 
deposit of Divine knowledge ever confided to man; and their 
whole national training and experience were subordinated to 
the fulfilment of that, their highest service to mankind. But 
Gop’s providence —as we see especially in those splendid 
visions of the Prophet Daniel — was not confined to the Jews. 
He had oversight of the Gentiles also, and regulated the rise 
and fall of empires among them. While the Hebrew had pos- 
session of revealed truth, the Gentiles were working out the 
other problems of civil government, of arts, of arms, and all 
other branches of human progress. The Persian rule was an 
improvement over the Babylonian. The Greek was a great 
advance over the Persian. The Roman went far beyond the 
Greek, in welding the world into one vast organic whole, through 
which, at its highest development, Christianity should send the 
leaven of its new life the more easily; and the mission of 
Christianity was not merely to spread new spiritual life and 
truth, but to permeate and save all of the old Gentile civiliza- 
tion that was capable of a nobler and higher use. 

Among the rest Art, as embodied in painting and sculpture, 
was to be preserved and elevated. And here I would venture 
on a statement which I do not remember to have seen else- 
where. An Iconoclastic Council was held, before the Second 
Council of Nice, at Constantinople. More than three hundred 
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bishops took part in it, and the intention of the Emperor was 
to have it recognized as ecumenical, — in which he totally 
failed. Its canons, however, are preserved and replied to in 
the acts of the Second Council of Nice. Now, if those canons 
had been accepted by all Christendom, and carried out to the 
letter, what would have been the result? Just what it was in 
Mohammedan countries! Beyond architecture and arabesques, 
the whole world of Christian Art, in all these centuries, would 
have been utterly destroyed. From the noblest statuary and 
the highest sacred or historical paintings down to the simplest 
plaster cast or photograph, whether in churches or in private 
houses, all would have been wiped out of existence with the 
‘ besom of destruction. The whole world of Christian Art rests 
historically upon the canons of the Second Council of Nice. 

On this great question, then, of the worship of pictures and 
images, the true position to be taken, in view of the reunion of 
Christendom, is simply this: That there has been no ecumeni- 
cal decision on the subject demanding the acceptance of all. 
The nearest approach to it is that pictures and images may be 
used in churches for ornament and instruction; and in this 
Frankfort and Nice agree, and the whole Anglican Communion 
likewise. That they may be worshipped, Frankfort denies, 
and so does the whole Anglican Communion; and while Nice 
and Rome assert and practise the contrary, our duty is to look 
at the idolatrous cévi/ despotism under which the practice grew 
up, and to put the best construction possible upon it, as an 
instinctive attempt to show more honor to the representations 
of CHRIST and the saints than they were compelled to pay to 
those of their civil rulers. The difference of usage on this sub- 
ject will then cease to be any obstacle in the way of the reunion 
of Christendom. We both mean the same thing, although, 
owing to the vast difference of circumstances, we express the 
same great truth in different ways. 

The Rev. Charles F. Sweet, of Methuen, Mass., who has long 
been familiar with my views on this question, has kindly under- 
taken to work them out more fully. I have placed in his hands 
such notes as I had collected on the subject, together with such 
small portion of the work as I had been able to complete; and 
I heartily bespeak for him the kind consideration of all who are 
interested in this great question, whenever his work shail be 
ready for publication. 
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fiock and Stone. 


Holy Scripture is its own best interpreter. Whenever doubt 
is raised concerning the true meaning of any word or phrase, 
the surest mode of arriving at truth is to search all through 
Scripture, and see how that word or phrase is used in other 
places. To do this will at once demonstrate the impossibility 
of the Romish interpretation, which applies to S. Peter the 
words, “‘ Upon this Rock I will build my Church.” 

The word “ Rock” is never used elsewhere, either in the Old 
Testament or the New, as a title, of any one but GOD, or of 
those who were regarded as gods. ‘Oh, Gop, Thou art my 
Rock;” “Neither is there any Rock like our GoD,” — phrases 
like these abound. All these texts should be given in full. 
There is only one place that even seems to be an exception. 
It is where Isaiah is speaking of Abraham and Sarah, and says, 
“‘ Look to the rock from whence ye were hewn, and the hole of 
the pit from whence ye were digged.” But this is a simple com- 
parison, and not a title. From it we should no more be justified 
in calling Abraham our “ Rock,” than in calling Sarah our “ Pit.” 
As the title “ Rock,” therefore, is synonymous with Deity, noth- 
ing could be more appropriate when S. Peter had just confessed 
the Deity of CHRIST, “the SON of the living Gop.” That is 
the Rock which is the true foundation. The house builded 
upon that Rock is safe among the storms and torrents. The 
house not founded upon that Rock shall be swept by the floods 
and tempests to destruction. 

But CHRIST has two natures, the Divine andthe human. As 
the first is proved by the clear application of the title “ Rock” 
to Him, so when His human nature is in question we find the 
careful use of the very different word “Stone.” He is the Stone 
cut out without hands, which grew till it filled the whole earth. 
He is the Corner-stone or Headstone of the corner. He is 
the Stone upon which, if a man fall, he shall be broken; but 
if it shall fall upon him, it will grind him to powder. And so 
in many other places. And itis S. Peter himself who joins both 
titles together, showing that he understood the difference; for 
he shows how the CHRIST was both a Stone of stumbling and 
a Rock of offence to both the houses of Israel. Here the stone 
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of His human nature comes first; for the Jews were scandalized 
first by the things concerning His human nature, — His being 
poor and unlearned, His coming from Galilee, His refusal to be 
made a king, or to realize their ideas of a Messiah. And it was 
not until afterward, late in the period of His earthly ministry, 
that they were enraged at His Divine claims, and took up 
stones to cast at Him, because He “made Himseif equal with 
Gop.” 

Both of these two great points are brought out with the 
utmost clearness when we consider the Scriptural imagery of the 
Church, as an edifice founded upon a Rock. For here the Rock 
is the Deity of CHRIST, as we have already shown. “ Other 
foundation can no man lay than that is laid, Jesus CHRIST, the 
same yesterday and to-day and forever.” This is the Rock, 
the Rock of Ages, on which the Church is built. But there is 
another sense of the word “ foundation,” in which it means, not 
the Rock upon which rests the whole house, but the foundation- 
wall, or the first part of the house built upon that Rock. And 
of this we read that the Church is founded upon the Apostles 
and Prophets, “ Jesus CHRIST Himself being the chief Corner- 
stone.” Here again we have the clear and beautiful distinctness 
between His Divine and His human natures. And so in the 
description of the New Jerusalem with its twelve foundation- 
stones, the first—or corner-stone—is jasper. S. John has 
already told us, in his vision of the glory of the Throne, that 
He that sat on the Throne was like “jasper,” so that here we 
have CHRIST Himself in His proper place as the Corner-stone. 
We are told also that the whole wall, above the foundation- 
stones, was of jasper. This beautifully represents the great 
body of the Church, every soul of which is made, by baptism, 
a member of CHRIST,—but not of S. Peter. And the jasper 
is generally red, of the color of blood, the Blood of His Atone- 
ment, into which all Christians are baptized. Moreover, it is 
the jeweller’s touchstone, by which he ascertains the true com- 
position of various metals. So the true touchstone in Chris- 
tianity is, “What think ye of CHRIST?” — not What think ye 
of S. Peter? 

There is therefore a perfect harmony of all Holy Scripture, 
Old Testament as well as New, if we interpret the words, “ On 
this Rock I will build my Church,” of the Deity of CHRIST 
Himself. If we interpret them of S. Peter, we go against the 
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entire analogy of Holy Scripture, Old Testament as well as 
New, including S. Peter himself in his Epistles. We apply a 
higher title to S. Peter, who on one occasion was a “ Satan,” 
than Holy Scripture gives even to the spotless human nature 
of CHRIST Himself! 

In the work which I contemplated on this subject, I meant to 
give an exhaustive examination of every passage in the Old and 
New Testaments bearing on the spiritual meaning of the words 
“Rock” and “ Stone,” and then follow it up by copious ex- 
tracts from the Fathers. But I must leave this to others. I 
would only specify one point, showing the wonderful micro- 
scopic depth of language as used in Holy Scripture. 

When Joshua circumcised all Israel at Gilgal before begin- 
ning the conquest of Canaan, it is natural that it should be 
regarded as a type of Christian baptism, by which we are made 
“ partakers of the Divine nature.” Now, in the Hebrew, the 
stone knives with which this circumcision was performed, are 
called ¢surim, literally rocks. This is striking enough, as ex- 
pressing the Divine grace given in holy baptism! But in the 
Septuagint a peculiar verse is retained which seems to have 
dropped out of the Hebrew; and it asserts that these “ rocks” 
with which the children of Israel were circumcised at Gilgal 
were preserved, and when Joshua died those knives were buried 
in his tomb with him. Now, Joshua being the type of CHRIST, 
this means, “ Your life is Azd, wit CHRIST, in GOD.” We are 
buried by baptism into His death that we may also have part 
in His resurrection from the dead. As the microscope con- 
tinually reveals fresh wonders and beauties in GOD’s world, so 
does it also in GOD’s Word; and he who does not realize this, 
does not thoroughly accept the Bible as Divine. 


Who was Adelchizedek ? 


When we read of CHRIST the emphatic words: “Thou art 
a priest forever, after the order of Melchizedek,” it is clear that 
we cannot rightly understand the priesthood of CHRIST until 
we first know what is the priesthood of Melchizedek. And if 
we consult the general run of commentators we find that their 
explanation is, that Melchizedek was a petty Canaanitish prince, 
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who had preserved the faith in the true and only Gop, in the 
midst of a number of other nations, all of whom were Pagans 
and idolaters of the worst description; and that this Melchize- 
dek was a priest of the Most High Gop, as well as a king; 
also that the seat of his kingdom was Salem, afterward known 
as Jerusalem. When we are told of him that he was without 
father, without mother, without descent (or genealogy), with- 
out beginning of days or end of life, the explanation given us 
of these words is, that no record is found of the name of his 
father or mother or ancestors, or of his birth or death. The 
same might be said of unnumbered millions of beggars in all 
ages and in all countries of the world. This theory requires 
us to believe that a Canaanitish prince was spiritually supe- 
rior to Abraham; that as a priest he was spiritually so su- 
perior to Abraham that Abraham not only received a blessing 
from him, but paid him tithes of all that he had taken from 
the Eastern kings whom he had just conquered and spoiled. 
Now, Adraham we hear of again and again all through the 
Bible, Old Testament and New. Abraham is styled “ the friend 
of Gop,” the “father of all them that believe,” and the one 
in whose seed all generations of the earth should be blessed. 
Again and again the ALMIGHTY calls Himself “the Gop of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,” and adds, “ This is My Name 
forever.” Yet He never styles Himself “the Gop of Mel- 
chizedek.” No such mention is ever made of Melchizedek. 
Indeed, except in three verses of the book of Genesis and one 
verse of the 110th Psalm, there is nothing said of Melchizedek 
in the Old Testament; and besides these four verses there 
is only the place in the Epistle to the Hebrews in the New. 
This exhausts the whole Bible as to its teaching concerning 
Melchizedek. 

Now, according to this theory, we are required to believe that 
Melchizedek was a mere man, the petty ruler of a petty Canaan- 
itish town, a Gentile of unknown genealogy, whose life was only 
like that of other men, and if he was a priest there was no other 
priest of his order to succeed him until CHRIST came, two thou- 
sand years afterward. And yet spiritually we are to accept him 
as superior to Abraham, from whom descended the twelve pa- 
triarchs, the twelve tribes of Israel, the long lines of priests and 
judges and kings and prophets and heroes and CHRIST and 
the Apostles, and the whole Christian Church throughout the 
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world; while from Melchizedek descended — nothing! It is 
impossible ! 

Let us look at it more closely. ‘“ Without father, without 
mother, without descent,” says the Bible. ‘“ That means,” say 
our commentaries, “that their names or genealogy are not 
recorded anywhere, but Melchizedek, if he was*a Canaanitish 
prince, had them all, the same as anybody else.” 

“ Having neither beginning of days nor end of life,” says the 
Bible. “Oh, no!” say our friends the commentators. “ He 
was born and died like all the rest of mankind, only we are not 
told anything about it in the book of Genesis.” What is this 
but to make void the Word of GOD by our traditions? 

Immediately follow the words, “ abideth a priest continually.” 
How are we to understand this? Can we say that “ abideth a 
priest continually” means that he died within a few years at 
the outside, and that there was no other priest of his “ order” 
until CluRIST was born, nearly two thousand years afterward? 
And how are we to understand the words of the r1oth Psalm, 
written by King David about midway in that long period, 
“Thou art a priest forever after the order of Melchizedek”? 
What can this mean, if Melchizedek himself had been dead with- 
out a successor nearly a thousand years before, and CHRIST 
was not to be born yet for a thousand years to come? 

Then what shall we make of the statement, “‘ Here men that 
die receive tithes; but there he receiveth them, of whom it is 
witnessed that he liveth”? Can that possibly mean that Mel- 
chizedek died just like the others? 

Nor is this all. We read further: “ And it is yet far more 
evident: for that after the similitude of Melchizedek there 
ariseth another priest, who is made, not after the law of a carnal 
commandment, but after the power of an endless life. For he 
testifieth, Thou art a priest forever after the order of Melchize- 
dek.” Where is the “ similitude of Melchizedek ” if he had not 
“the power of an endless life”? 

And then look at the awful solemnity of this priesthood. Of 
the Aaronic priests it is said: ‘‘ Those priests were made without 
an oath ; but this with an oath, by him that said unto him, The 
LORD sware and will not repent, Thou art a priest forever after 
the order of Melchizedek: by so much was JESUS made a surety 
of a better covenant.” 

And the writer closes with a reiteration of the endlessness of 
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Melchizedek : “ And they truly were many priests, because they 
were not suffered to continue by reason of death: but this man, 
because he continueth ever, hath an unchangeable priesthood.” 

Now, with all this marvellous language in our minds, let us go 
back to the further consideration of the brief three verses we 
find in Genesis xiv. 

First of all, there is not the slightest shred of evidence of the 
existence of any town or city or kingdom in Abraham’s time, 
in all Palestine, that was true to the worship of JEHOVAH, much 
less one that in this respect was superior to Abraham himself. 
In the very next chapter [xv.] GOD promises to Abraham's 
seed the future possession of all that land, enumerating all the 
nations then in it, and they are ten: “ Unto thy seed have I 
given this land, from the river of Egypt unto the great river, the 
river Euphrates: the Kenites, and the Kenizzites, and the Kad- 
monites, and the Hittites, and the Perizzites, and the Rephaims, 
and the Amorites, and the Canaanites, and the Girgashites, 
’ and the Jebusites.” Now, which of all these was Melchizedek’s 
nation? If there were any such nation, with a king spiritually 
so superior to Abraham, can we for a moment suppose that 
GoD would have lumped them in with the worst heathen in the 
world? Is it not evident that there could have been no such 
nation or people? Accordingly we do not find any assertion 
that there was any such nation or people. 

But perhaps there was at least a city, and Salem was where 
Jerusalem afterward stood. Well, Abraham passed and repassed 
near the site of Jerusalem, but we never read of his meeting 
Melchizedek again. Many years afterward, when he was com- 
manded to offer up Isaac, he was sent to Mount Moriah — 
afterward the site of Solomon’s Temple and a part of Jerusalem 
itself — within a few furlongs of Melchizedek’s own supposed 
residence. And one would think that the priestly superior was 
as needful in offering so wonderful a sacrifice, as in only receiv- 
ing tithes or pronouncing a benediction. But there is not the 
slightest hint of king or priest or city or people, but only a 
ram caught by his horns in a thicket. 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews we are not told the name of the 
people over whom Melchizedek ruled, nor are we told anywhere 
that Salem was a city or acountry. On the contrary, everything 
geographical is at once eliminated. “For this Melchizedek, 
King of Salem, Priest of the most high Gop, . . . first being 
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by interpretation, King of righteousness, and after that also King 
of Salem, which is, King of peace,” etc. Are we to search for 
this “ righteousness” and “peace” among the Amorites, the 
Hittites, and the Girgashites? Do not the words bring before 
us at once Him who is THE LORD OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS, and 
THE PRINCE OF PEACE? 

We are to understand, then, so it seems to me, that Melchi- 
zedek was a visible appearance of the Son OF GOD Himself to 
Abraham, in the form which He was to wear as man after He 
became incarnate. In that form He asserted His superiority 
to Abraham and the Levitical priesthood descended from him. 
He brought forth bread and wine, foreshadowing the Holy 
Eucharist, — the blessed food of His Body and His Blood, — 
superior to all Levitical sacrifices. He gave a solemn benedic- 
tion, for through Him all generations of the earth should be 
blessed; and he took tithes of the spoils of the Gentiles in 
token of the subjection of Jews and Gentiles, of all mankind, to 
Him as King of Kings and Lord of lords. It was the act of 
homage of the whole Abrahamic system to the superior power, 
holiness, and dignity of CHRIST. “ Your father Abraham re- 
joiced to see my day, and he saw it, and was glad.” 

When we look at the only other mention of Melchizedek in 
the Old Testament, —the 110th Psalm, — we find it harmonizes 
most beautifully with this interpretation: “The Lorp hath 
sworn, and will not repent, Thou art a priest forever after the 
order of Melchizedek.” Now, here— about a thousand years 
after the meeting recorded in Genesis — we read, “Thou art a 
priest forever.” The same who appeared to Abraham, must 
be “a priest forever,” and this agrees exactly with the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. It points us to the Priest and Victim, — to 
“the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world.” In the 
human form in which He appeared visibly to Abraham, He was 
indeed as yet “ without father, without mother, without descent, 
having neither beginning of days nor end of life.” But he abideth 
a priest forever. His priesthood goes back to the beginning 
of the world, and shall last without end. The patriarchal and 
Levitical priests did not represent a nothing, but a reality, —a 
reality already accomplished in the purposes of Gop, though 
not yet fully wrought out upon the earth. He was therefore 
‘“‘a priest forever.” 

The more closely we examine this marvellous text, the more 
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meaning it yields. The word translated order is, in the Hebrew, 
a derivative of 123, which is the precise Hebrew equivalent for 
the Greek Aoyos, whose profound depth of signification is given 
to us in the first chapter of S. John’s Gospel. Nor is even this 
all. There is added to the Hebrew word the proper suffix ex- 
pressing the possessive pronoun my. The lexicographers, in- 
deed, call the suffix here “ paragogic,” — that is to say, they do 
not see that it has any meaning here, and therefore they leave it 
untranslated. So too, in the word “ Melchizedek,” the first half 
signifies not only “ sing” but “my king.” The full translation, 
then, would be, “ Thou art a priest forever according to My 
Order of J/y King of Righteousness,” or “ Thou art a priest for- 
ever according to My WorD of My King of Righteousness.” 
What becomes of the petty Canaanitish princeling on this 
understanding ? 

And so, to return to the Epistle to the Hebrews, our interpre- 
tation is in perfect harmony with the full light there given. 
For after describing Melchizedek with the words, “ without 
father, without mother, without descent, having neither begin- 
ning of days nor end of life,” there is added immediately, “ but 
made like unto the SON OF GOD; abideth a priest continually.” 
And the Greek word used for ‘‘ made like” is compounded with 
the preposition azo, implying that he was made like the SON 
OF GoD from being in some other condition of existence before. 
I suppose that this implies that in assuming a visible form to 
Abraham, He assumed that form in which He was afterward 
known when incarnate on earth. 

There is also a singular equality of phrase employed, which 
goes far to prove identity, for when speaking of Melchizedek, 
we find it said of him, “ made like unto the SON OF GoD;” 
while afterward CHRIST is spoken of as arising “ after the sim- 
ilitude of Melchizedek,” so that the two are in truth identical. 

While, therefore, all other parts of the priesthood of CHRIST 
were represented, or set forth, in the Aaronic priesthood and 
its various rites, its robes, its festivals and fasts, its sacrifices 
and sacrificial feasts, there were two things which, in their own 
nature, could not be thus set forth. One was the eternity of 
the priesthood of CHRIST, and the other was its essential su- 
periority to the priesthood of Aaron. These points were fixed, 
once and forever, by the appearance of CHRIST Himself to 
Abraham as King of Righteousness and Prince of Peace; by 
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blessing him, as the superior blesses the inferior (“‘ without all 
contradiction the less is blessed of the better”); by the receiv- 
ing the “tithes of all” from Abraham himself, as his acknowl- 
edgment of inferiority; and by bringing forth the Bread and 
Wine in anticipation of the full Christian Eucharist. All these 
points were covered by the appearance of Melchizedek to 
Abraham; and they were covered in no other way that we 
know of. 


Abraham and his Seed. 


S. Paul tells us that Abraham was “the father of a// them 
that believe;” and he further shows that Ishmael signifies the 
unbelieving Jews, and Isaac signifies the Christian Church. 
One point on which he relies in setting forth the significance 
of this last, is the fact that Abraham was so old at the time of 
Isaac’s birth as to show that there was something supernatural 
about it. ‘He considered not his own body, now dead, when 
he was about an hundred years old, neither yet the deadness 
of Sarah’s womb; he staggered not at the promise of GOD 
through unbelief; . . . and therefore it was imputed to him 
for righteousness.” Now if it were wonderful that Abraham 
became a father when he was “about an hundred years old,” 
was it any less wonderful that many years after he should be- 
come the father of six sons by Keturah, after Sarah was dead? 
If Abraham and Sarah were of the same age, Sarah’s death 
was thirty-seven years after the birth of Isaac. If she were 
younger than Abraham,—which is more likely, —then her 
death was still longer after the birth of Isaac, so that Abraham 
must have been an hundred and forty or fifty years old when 
his six sons by Keturah were born. The wonder certainly was 
not less than the birth of Isaac nearly half a century before. 
And if Ishmael and Isaac have their allegorical interpretation 
as given so clearly by S. Paul, surely the six sons by Keturah 
must have their meaning also. 

But if so, what can it be? If Ishmael signifies the Jewish 
Church, and Isaac the Christian Church, then Keturah and her 
sons must mean the sects and schisms that have arisen out of 
Christianity, claiming the Christian name and lineage. And 
all the details harmonize well with this interpretation. 
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For look at the number first. When unity, in Israel, breaks 
into fulness, we pass at once from the one of Jacob to the twelve 
patriarchs, his sons. It is the three of heaven multiplied by the 
four of earth. So in Christianity, we pass at once from the 
unity of CHRIST Himself to the Twelve Apostles of the Lamb. 
But Keturah’s sons are only six,— only half, — showing that 
the whole of truth and spiritual grace and power is not to be 
found among the sects and schisms. 

Then we read that “ Abraham gave all that he had unto 
Isaac.” So all that CHRIST gave of revealed truth and of 
grace and of spiritual power, He gave to the Christian Church. 
“ As my FATHER hath sent Me, even so send I you;” “ Lo, Il am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” But of the 
others we read: “Unto the sons of the concubines, which 
Abraham had, Abraham gave gifts, and sent them away from 
Isaac his son, while he yet lived, eastward, unto the east coun- 
try.” Now, though we are told that Abraham “took a wife, 
and her name was Keturah,” yet we are not told of what nation 
or kindred she was (though we are told this concerning both 
Sarah and Hagar), and as compared with Sarah, Keturah is 
reckoned, like Hagar, as being only a “ concubine.” It was to 
Abraham’s seed through Sarah that the great promise was 
made. 

Now, all that Abraham had he gave to his son Isaac; but to 
Ishmael and the sons of Keturah he “ gave gifts.” Spiritually 
this is fully true. For all revealed truth, all grace, all spiritual 
power is given by CHRIST to His Church. None of the sects 
or schisms have anything true or good which is not a part of 
the original heritage of the Church, and they cannot take any- 
thing away from her. 

But to all of them the MASTER has given “ gifts.” Every sect 
or schism starts out on its own career with a certain portion of 
Divine knowledge, grace, energy, and zeal. These are its 
“ gifts.” But these gifts are a// a part of the original wealth 
that was given in its entirety to the Church. 

Then again we read that Abraham “sent away” these sons 
of the concubines “from Isaac his son, while he yet lived.” 
Spiritually we all understand the necessity of this. As kindred 
tribes they might have dwelt side by side peaceably enough — 
perhaps; but as representing “sects and schisms,” we know 
that they will not dwell peaceably in the bosom of the Church, 
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but their wilfulness, their misguided zeal, their conceit of their 
own superior spirituality and holiness, makes necessary a sepa- 
ration from the Church. And it is Abraham himself who makes 
the separation. 

But now, finally, see where they go! He sends them “ east- 
ward, unto the east country.” ‘ Westward the star of empire 
takes its way.” Eastward from Mamre, where Abraham then 
dwelt, was toward the Dead Sea and the Desert! This shows 
that while in Isaac “all generations of the earth shall be 
blessed,” and CHRIST Himself shall be with His Church “ until 
the end of the world,” there is no such promise to the sects 
and schisms. 7hey are to last but for a while, and then fade 
and dwindle away, like a feeble folk in a dry and desert land, 
like those who would fain inhabit the shores of the Dead Sea! 

Thus far all seemed harmonious, and as I afterward found 
out, was strictly in accordance with patristic interpretation, 
which gave me all the more confidence in its correctness, of 
course. I then thought that some further corroboration might 
be found in the meanings of the Hebrew proper names, and 
began by looking out the meaning of- the word “ Keturah,” 
which Gesenius gives as iucense. Now, incense means true spir- 
itual worship. The natural gum must be broken fine and small, 
which signifies repentance, —the broken and contrite heart. 
But this is not enough. It must be thrown upon the live, burn- 
ing coals, which signify love, for without this, repentance might 
be only like that of Judas, leading to despair. Then, lastly, 
the censer must be actively moved about from side to side, and 
up and down, which signifies active exercise in good works, with- 
out which the coals of love would soon go out. All these three 
are necessary for true spiritual worship. It seemed to me that 
this was giving entirely too good a mother for sects and schisms, 
and I gave up the search at once. 

But two or three years after, as my mind was again running 
on the same subject, I thought I would look up the meanings 
of the names of the six sons, and perhaps I should find an 
explanation before I got through. The first son was Zimran, a 
singer. One of the derivatives from the same root signifies a 
psalm. 1 did not see anything in that. The next son was 
Fokshan, a fowler, from a root signifying to /ay snares. I saw 
as yet no connection of ideas. The third son was J/edan, which 
signifies strife, open contention, or division. Then the whole 
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connection flashed upon me at once! The great majority of 
sects and schisms that have arisen out of Christianity have 
sprung up on the pretext of giving a more truly spiritual worship, 
a purer or more rigid faith, than was to be found in the bosom 
of the Catholic Church; and that is the reason why Keturah, 
incense, was the mother of them all. Now when we study the 
formation of a sect or schism, we find several distinct steps. 
The first is an unusual revival of religious enthusiasm or excite- 
ment, of which a psalm-singing furor is a prominent character- 
istic. This is why the first son is called “ a stnger.” But this 
alone does not make a schism. Next comes Jokshan, /aying 
snares. This signifies the proselyting spirit. The zealous ones 
are so sure that they and they alone have vital religion that 
they work on every side to make proselytes and swell their 
ranks. Still, the sect is not formed. This may only be a devel- 
opment of party spirit within the Church, stopping short of any 
open attempt to rend its unity. But with J/edan, which means 
strife, contention, diviston, the schism is formed, and separation 
is complete. The next son is Mdian, from the same root as 
Medan, and meaning the same thing, only a little more of it. 
The formation of a sect is not the end. The same spirit 
works on within it, and very soon it splits again, and then again 
and again; so that we have sect on sect, schism on schism, — 
the reproductive power of sectarianism. The next son, the fifth, 
was /shbak, which signifies a /eaving or forsaking ; for sects 
and schisms change marvellously. They cannot help it. And 
these changes go on until all the separated fragments of the 
original body are wonderfully different from what they were 
at first. Their beliefs change; their worship changes. Their 
customs — even those that were dearest at first — change one 
after the other, and disappear. And when I looked out the 
meaning of the sixth and last son, Shuah, I fairly started in my 
chair. It signifies the pit/ Not that every member of a sect is 
to go to “ the pit; ” but the sect ztse/f is to come to an end, — 
to be dead and buried; while the promise of enduring till the 
end of the world is given to the Church, and to the Church 
alone. If any one will study the long list of sects and schisms 
that have existed during previous ages of the Church, and ages 
ago have utterly disappeared, he will understand Shuah all the 
better in this connection. 

And now let us look back to the other members of Abraham's 
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family, and see how the meaning of their names harmonizes with 
all this. J/skmael signifies he whom GOD heareth ; and as GOD 
heard the voice of the lad under the shrub in the wilderness of 
Beersheba, so He has promised to hear the voice of Israel ac- 
cording to the flesh, crying to Him from any part of the wilder- 
ness of this world. Hagar signifies fight. It tells us that the 
old Judaic system was not meant to be eternal, but was to 
pass away, and give place to something better. /saac signifies 
laughter, which at first strikes one as strangely out of tune with 
all the rest; but if we look upon it as the climax of spiritual 
peace and confidence and triumphant joy, we shall find the har- 
mony complete. And Sarah signifies the princess, the King’s 
daughter, who is “ all glorious within.” Legitimate authority — 
not the conceit or the pretence of superior sanctity — /egitimate 
authority is the true mother of spiritual certainty and confidence 
and triumphant joy. 

Nothing is more common than for the members of these sects 
and schisms to glory in the name of “ CHRIST,” and the title of 
“ Christian;” but they cannot bear to think or hear about the 
Church. That sets their teeth on edge at once. Well, let them 
reflect that every MWidtanite had as much of Abraham's blood in 
his veins as any Israelite of them all! Yet the Midianites were 
not Israelites, because they were not descended from Sarah as 
well as from Abraham; and so with all the rest. The LORD's 
call to His people is twofold: ‘“ Look unto Abraham your father, 
and unto Sarah that bare you.” If they are not descended from 
Abraham through Sarah, their title to the promises is not quite 
complete. 


Cwo Editions of the Deralogue. 


The text of the Ten Commandments is given to us twice in 
the Pentateuch,— once in Exodus, chapter xx., and once in 
Deuteronomy, chapter v. Each of these two professes to give 
apparently the very words spoken by JEHOVAH Himself amid 
the thunderings of Mount Sinai. And yet the two versions are 
not identical. The chief and most striking difference is in the 
Fourth Commandment, — Exodus giving us GoOD’s rest on the 
seventh day from the work of creation as the reason for keep- 
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ing the Sabbath, without one word about the deliverance of 
Israel from Egyptian bondage; and Deuteronomy giving us 
the deliverance from Egypt as the reason for keeping the Sab- 
bath, without one word of reference to the creation or Gop’s 
rest on the seventh day. There are other differences also, of 
which we shall speak more fully hereafter. 

Now when we remember the matchless fidelity with which 
the Israelites have kept their sacred books, — how they have 
carefully numbered every letter in every book, in every tran- 
scription of that book; how they have punctiliously kept 
even a wrong word in the text, while they put the right one 
only in the margin, it is simply amazing that in a form of 
words so short, given with such overwhelming sublimity, writ- 
ten by the finger of GoD Himself on tables of stone, and laid 
up in the Ark of the Covenant for nearly a thousand years, 
such startling discrepancies should be found. What does it 
mean? How are we to account for it? 

Some commentators are stupid enough to say that Moses 
wrote the Deuteronomy version merely from memory, and all 
the discrepancies are due to his imperfect remembrance. But 
nothing could be more ridiculous than this. The memory of 
that wonderful man was not so defective. And besides, he had 
the stone tables, written by the finger of GoD, at his elbow, 
laid up in the Ark of the Covenant, to refer to in a matter so 
transcendently important as the words uttered by JEHOVAH 
Himself from Mount Sinai “out of the midst of the fire.” 
Others give other weak explanations, and still others see no 
explanation at all; yet the whole matter appears to me to be 
very simple. 

Moses has written out the Ten Commandments fwice. How 
often did Gop write them? He wrote them ¢wice. What is 
more natural, then, than to take for granted that it was Gop 
Himself who wrote the differences, whatever they may be? 
And now let us look more closely at these variations, and see 
what they mean. We shall find that the first version is based 
on the covenant of works, resting on GOD’S sovereignty as our 
Creator, while the second expresses the covenant of grace, 
based on our redemption through CHRIST JESUS. With this 
key, all the difficulties will easily be opened at once. 

First, let us see where the tables of stone themselves came 
from. In Exodus we read: “ And the LORD said unto Moses, 
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Come up unto Me into the mount, and be there, and I will give 
thee tables of stone, and a law, and commandments which I have 
written.” And again: “ And He gave unto Moses, when He had 
made an end of communing with him upon Mount Sinai, two 
tables of testimony, tables of stone, written with the finger of 
Gop.” And again: “ The tables were the work of Gop, and 
the writing was the writing of GOD, graven upon the tables.” 
The account in Deuteronomy coincides exactly: “ He wrote 
them in two tables of stone, and delivered them unto me.” And 
again: “The LORD delivered unto me two tables of stone, 
written with the finger of GOD; and on them was written ac- 
cording to all the words which the LORD spake with you in 
the mount out of the midst of the fire in the day of the as- 
sembly.” Both Exodus and Deuteronomy thus agree that in 
the case of the first two tables of stone, they were furnished as 
well as written on by the LORD Gop Himself; neither Moses 
nor any other man had anything to do with their preparation. 
But when we come to the second two tables of stone, it is strik- 
ingly different. As to these, we read in Exodus: “ And the LorD 
said unto Moses, Hew thee two tables of stone like unto the 
first, and I will write upon these tables the words that were in 
the first tables, which thou brakest. ... And no man shall 
come up with thee, neither let any man be seen throughout all 
the mount. . . . And he hewed two tables of stone like unto 
he first, . . . and went up unto Mount Sinai, .. . and took 
in his hand the two tables of stone. . . . And he wrote upon 
the tables the words of the Covenant, the Ten Commandments.” 
And similarly in Deuteronomy we read: “ At that time the 
LORD said unto me, Hew thee two tables of stone like unto the 
first, and come up unto Me into the mount, and make thee an 
ark of wood. And I will write on the tables the words that 
were in the first tables which thou brakest, and thou shalt put 
them in the ark. And I made an ark of shittim wood, and 
hewed two tables of stone like unto the first, and went up into 
the mount, having the two tables in mine hand. And He wrote 
on the tables, according to the first writing, the ten command- 
ments, which the LORD spake unto you in the mount, out of 
the midst of the fire, in the day of the assembly; and the LORD 
gave them unto me. And I turned myself and came down 
from the mount, and put the tables in the ark which I had 
made; and there they be, as the LORD commanded me.’ 
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From the comparison of these places it seems perfectly clear 
that the first two tables of stone were prepared and given by the 
LorpD Gop Himself. Man had nothing to do with their prep- 
aration in any way. But the second two tables were, by GOD's 
command, made by Moses, and prepared by him for the writing 
of Gop. So, in the first covenant of works, based upon crea- 
tion, man did nothing but receive commands from his Maker. 
But in the covenant of grace we find the Incarnation. Manx 
has something to do. It is CHRIST who is the Stone cut out 
from the mountain, the Headstone of the corner, and on //7m is 
the new covenant written. And His human body is prepared 
for Him on earth. 

The tables of stone indicate His humanity in either case. 
But since in CHRIST'S human appearance as Melchizedek, He 
was “ without father, without mother, without descent,” so the 
stone tables on which the Law was first given are provided by 
Gop Himself. In the second instance, which represents the 
covenant of redemption through the Blood of CHRIST, the stone 
tables are provided on earth, and by the hand of man. 

And now as to the chief difference in the Fourth Command- 
ment. In Exodus we read, as the sole reason for keeping the 
Sabbath day, as follows: “For in six days the LORD made 
heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in them is, and rested the 
seventh day: wherefore the LORD blessed the Sabbath day, 
and hallowed it.” In Deuteronomy this is entirely omitted, and 
instead of it we find: ‘‘ And remember that thou wast a servant 
in the land of Egypt, and that the LORD thy Gop brought thee 
out thence through a mighty hand and by a stretched out arm: 
therefore the LORD thy GOD commanded thee to keep the 
Sabbath day.” The version in Exodus is based on creation, 
and on creation alone. And it was enough. As man was 
created by GOD, he owed implicit obedience in all things. But 
how long was that original covenant kept? Man broke it before 
he was out of the Garden of Eden. And in the case of the 
first two tables of stone, Moses brake them in pieces before he 
reached the bottom of the mountain! They were not so much 
as brought into the camp of Israel, for Israel had already gone 
into the worship of the golden calf! And not a word of blame 
is ever spoken by the LORD to Moses for breaking in pieces 
those tables of the Law. We should have thought it a terribie 
profanation thus to break tables of stone prepared by the LORD 
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Gop Himself, and written upon by the very finger of GoD! 
Yet Moses did it, and is not blamed for it, thus showing that in 
all probability Moses thus acted from a Divine impulse, which 
had its deeper meaning. The covenant of works, based on 
creation, was broken almost as soon as it was made. 

But the second two tables represent the covenant of grace 
and redemption through CHRIST. Therefore all reference to 
the creation is dropped, and the only reference is to the marvel- 
lous redemption of Israel from the bitter bondage of Egypt, by 
the opening of the Red Sea. This was one of the most striking 
types of our redemption from the slavery of sin by the way 
which CHRIST opened for us through the Red Sea of His own 
biood. Therefore, on Easter Eve and Easter Day the lessons 
from the Old Testament give us the sacrifice of the Paschal 
Lamb, and the passage through the Red Sea, and the triumphal 
song of Israel from the further shore. And this version of the 
Commandments, instead of being broken in pieces at the foot of 
the mountain, was laid up in the Ark of the Covenant, under 
the mercy-seat, and treasured there safely for a thousand years. 

This alone would be enough to show the meaning of the 
change in the language of the two versions of the Decalogue. 
But it is not all. 

Doubtless it has struck many as exceeding strange that in 
the Tenth Commandment the order of subjects should be what 
it is: ‘‘ Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s Aouse, thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbor’s wife,” etc. Why should the house be 
put before the wife, as the more important of the two? This 
refers to that “ hardness of heart” of ancient Israel, which, as 
we are told in the New Testament, was the cause why the LORD 
Gop gave them, not the best possible laws, but the best that 
they could then bear. To provide against two great extremes 
of poverty and wealth, it was ordered that the land should be 
divided up, so much to each family; and each portion should 
return in the year of jubilee to the family to whom it belonged. 
It could not be alienated for a longer period than that. With 
marriage it was far different. Any man, taking a dislike to his 
wife, could give her a writing of divorcement and send her 
away. Under the Mosaic system, therefore, the land was a 
much more important thing than the wife. CHRIST had not 
yet become incarnate, so that the union betwixt Him and His 
Bride, the Church, should raise marriage to a higher level of 
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spiritual obligation than it had ever known in all the world 
before. 

But in Deuteronomy, which gives us the Christian version of 
the Commandments, we find this order changed. Marriage rises 
to its true dignity as the first thing to be named; and accord- 
ingly we read: “ Neither shalt thou desire thy neighbor’s WIFE, 
neither shalt thou covet thy neighbor's owse, his field,” etc. 

That word “ neither” has its peculiar meaning likewise. In 
Exodus, the last five Commandments are separate and distinct 
prohibitions. They are not dound together in any way. But in 
Deuteronomy they are all bound together by that word “ neither.” 
We read : — . 


VI. Thou shalt not kill. 
VIL. either shalt thou commit adultery. 
VIII. Neither shalt thou steal. 
IX. Veither shalt thou bear false witness against thy neighbor. 
X. Neither shalt thou desire thy neighbor’s wife, neither shalt thou 
covet thy neighbor's house, etc. 


This binding of them all together is a beautiful Christian 
feature, showing that they are all ove, and that /ove is the fulfil- 
ment of them all. ‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

There is too in the Fourth Commandment another beautiful 
addition. After enumerating all who should keep the Sabbath 
day, ending with “the stranger that is within thy gates,” we 
read: “ That thy man-servant and thy maid-servant may rest 
as well as thou,” thus laying down the fundamental Christian 
doctrine of the eguality of all before GOD in things spiritual. 

Other points might be made, but these will be enough to 
establish our general proposition. 

Some may be staggered a little by reading, immediately after 
the Tenth Commandment, in Deuteronomy, as follows: “ 7hese 
words the LORD spake unto all your assembly in the mount 
out of the midst of the fire, of the cloud, and of the thick 
darkness, with a great voice: and He added no more. And He 
wrote them in two tables of stone, and delivered them unto 
me.” Some may say, How can it be correct to say that the 
LORD spake “these words,’ when so many of them were 
changed? 

We must not be misled by the imperfections of our English 
version. What is translated “word,” and what is translated 
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“commandment,” is in Hebrew one and the same thing. “What 
we call ‘“‘the Ten Commandments” is, in Hebrew, called “ the 
Ten Words.” When our version reads “ these words the LORD 
spake,” etc., it would have been just as correct to say, “ these 
commandments,” and with that phraseology there would be no 
difficulty at all. And the Commandments are fhe same in both, 
even if some of the wording of parts of them be changed, as 
we have seen. 

But one point is beautifully covered by the interpretation 
which we have given. There has been no end of controversy 
in modern times about the change of observance from the 
seventh day of the week to the first. Many have undertaken 
to show that the Fourth Commandment is no longer binding. 
But the different season for keeping the day, as given in Deut- 
eronomy, shows the intention on the part of Gop Himself to 
change the day from the seventh to the first,—to make it a 
commemoration of our redemption through CHRIST, instead 
of being only the original reminder of Gop’s rest after the 
creation of the world. With this change in the Fourth Com- 
mandment in Deuteronomy, the act of the Church in making 
the change from Saturday to Sunday is abundantly justified. 
And it leaves the moral obligation of the Fourth Commandment 
the same as that of all the other nine. It is only a pity that 
in our Church catechism and in our Ante-communion service 
we should use the Exodus (or Jewish) version, rather than the 
Deuteronomy (or Christian) amendment. 


Preaching to the Spirits in Prison. 


More than forty years ago, when in the General Theological 
Seminary, I asked the learned Dr. Turner, our Professor of the 
Interpretation of Scripture, if there was any clear proof in the 
Bible that there could be no change of the soul after death 
from a condition of sinful unbelief to one of repentance and 
faith, He answered me, “No. There is, indeed, the text, 
‘ As the tree falleth, so shall it lie;’ but that is only a meta- 
phor, and you cannot build a dogma on a metaphor alone.” 
His whole manner and tone, however, told plainly his own 
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belief that there could be no such change, and his disappoint- 
ment that Scripture did not teach it more clearly. 

Of all the ecclesiastical year, Easter Eve is the day when we 
should be most likely to find allusions to this subject, for from 
the evening of Good Friday until the Resurrection on the early 
morning of Easter Day is the time when that preaching to the 
spirits in prison must have taken place, — if it took place at all. 
If the Church, then, gives us any information as to the true 
meaning of Scripture on this subject, we shall probably find it 
in the Evening Prayer of Good Friday, and in some of the se- 
lections of Holy Scripture for Easter Eve. 

Only two special Psalms are appointed for the Evening 
Prayer of Good Friday; the time of our service being, of 
course, after the hour when our Blessed LORD bowed His head 
upon the Cross and gave up the ghost. The second of those 
Psalms is the 88th, of which it has often been said that it is the 
only one in the whole Psalter which has not a single gleam of 
sunshine. All others, even the most penitential, have one or 
more verses of hope or comfort or consolation or confident 
expectation of deliverance; but this—it is said—is wholly 
dark, and this alone. When such an exception is found in such 
a book as the Bible, it is far more likely that the interpreters are 
wrong. 

As to the general suitableness of this Psalm to express the 
feelings of the CHRIST on His descent into hell, there can be 
no doubt, though our translation weakens the evidence some- 
what. Our third verse, for instance, reads: “ My life draweth 
nigh unto the grave ;”” whereas the Hebrew word is sheo/, — the 
place of departed spirits, where the souls of all the dead are 
gathered. All Catholic Christians believe that CHRIST “ de- 
scended into 4e//,” — meaning Hades. But this Hades, as we are 
told by our LORD, is divided into two parts between which a 
great gulf is fixed, — one side of that gulf being the abode of the 
souls of the righteous, the other side of the wicked. All agree 
that the soul of our LORD visited the former; but did He 
not also visit the latter? Remember, He had taken upon Him 
the sins of the whole human race from Adam down to the 
end of time. He had borne that guilt in His own Body on 
the Tree. Bearing that guilt, He must have descended first 
to that side of the great gulf which was the abode of the 
wicked. So we read in the Psalm: “I am counted with them 
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that go down into the pit: I am as a man that hath no 
strength . . . like the slain that lie in the grave whom Thou 
rememberest no more: and they are cut off from Thy hand. 
Thou has laid Me in the lowest pit, in darkness, in the deeps. 
Thy wrath lieth hard upon Me, and Thou hast afflicted Me with 
all Thy waves. Thou hast put Mine acquaintance far from Me; 
Thou hast made Me an abomination unto them: I am shut up, 
and I cannot come forth. Mine eye mourneth by reason of 
affliction: LORD, I have called daily upon Thee, I have stretched 
out My hands unto Thee.” It is impossible to interpret these 
words of the souls of the righteous, on Abraham's side of the 
gulf. The souls of the righteous do not “go down into the 
pit.” Zhey are not the ones whom GOD “remembereth no 
more.” 7Zey are not “cut off from His hand.” 7Zhey are not 
“in the lowest pit.” Gopb’s wrath does not “lie hard on “hem,” 
and CHRIST is not “ an abomination unto them.” And so still 
later in this wonderful Psalm: ‘“ LORD, why castest Thou off 
My soul? why hidest Thou Thy face from Me?” Is CHRIST 
likely to have asked such questions when surrounded by the 
souls of the righteous? Are they not rather a continuation 
of His bitter cry from the Cross, when surrounded by the 
crowds of His raging enemies: “ My GOD, my GOD, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” And again: “ Thy fierce wrath goeih 
over Me: Thy terrors have cut me off... . Lover and friend 
hast Thou put far from Me: and Mine acquaintance into 
darkness,” 

But we have not yet found our streak of sunshine in the 
midst of all this gloom! Immediately after the words, “ LORD, 
I have called daily upon Thee, I have stretched out my hands 
unto Thee,” we find three verses, every one of which contains a 
double question, which people are apt to read, imagining that 
they zmp/y an answer in the negative. On the contrary, they 
imply an answer in the affirmative, and thus they give the 
reason why CHRIST descended into hell, and the work that He 
was about to do while there: “ Wilt Thou show wonders to the 
dead? Shall the dead arise and praise Thee? Selah. Shall 
Thy loving-kindness be declared in the grave? or Thy faithful- 
ness in destruction? Shall Thy wonders be known in the dark? 
and Thy righteousness in the land of forgetfulness?” Answer 
these thrilling questions in the affirmative, and the whole diffi- 
culty vanishes at once. Though CHRIST descended into hell 
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burdened with the sinfulness of the whole race in all time, yet 
personally He was without sin, and therefore He, and He alone, 
was “free among the dead.” He descended among them to 
show wonders, so that the souls of the dead should praise 
Gop; that His loving-kindness should be shown, His faithful- 
ness, His wonders, and His righteousness, should be made 
to enlighten even the realms of darkness and the land of 
forgetfulness. 

With the keynote thus struck clearly on Good Friday even- 
ing, let us see what we can find on Saturday moraing, — 
Easter Eve. 

The Church gave us for the First Lesson of this day (until 
the last change in the Lectionary) the ninth chapter of Zecha- 
riah, in which we find the famous prophecy: “ Rejoice greatly, 
O daughter of Zion; shout, O daughter of Jerusalem: behold, 
thy King cometh unto thee: He is just, and having salvation; 
lowly, and riding upon an ass, and upon a colt the foal of an 
ass.” There can be no mistake about the meaning of these 
words. Our LorD Himself teaches us that they refer to His 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem. The Prophet immediately 
continues: “ And I will cut off the chariot from Ephraim, and 
the horse from Jerusalem, and the battle bow shall be cut off; 
and He shall speak peace unto the heathen; and His dominion 
shall be from sea even to sea, and from the river even to the 
ends of the earth.” And then follow these words: “ As for 
Thee also, by the blood of Thy covenant I have sent forth Thy 
prisoners out of the pit wherein ts no water. Turn you to the 
stronghold, ye prisoners of hope.’ Now here we have — when 
we consider that this Lesson is appointed for Easter Eve — 
the Church’s interpretation of the words quoted. The “ pris- 
oners of hope” are the “spirits in prison” to whom CHRIST 
“preached” when He descended into hell. And they trium- 
phantly anticipate the splendid and overwhelming success of 
that preaching, in the deliverance from “the pit wherein is no 
water,” of all who should believe on that preaching. 

In the Epistle for that same day — Easter Eve — we have that 
extract from the third chapter of 1 Peter, which is the best 
known and most familiar authority on the point under discussion. 
S. Peter says: “ For CHRIST also hath once suffered for sins, the 
just for the unjust, that He might bring us to Gop, being put to 
death in the flesh, but quickened by the spirit, by which also He 
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went and preached unto the spirits in prison; which sometime 
were disobedient, when once the long-suffering of GOD waited in 
the days of Noah, while the ark was a preparing, wherein few, 
that is, eight, souls were saved by water. The like figure where- 
unto, even baptism, doth also now save us,” etc. There has been 
no end of controversy over the meaning of this passage since the 
Reformation, though there was none for the fifteen hundred years 
before. The Protestant attempt has been to make it mean, of that 
the spirit of CHRIST, when separated from His Body by death, 
descended into Hades and preached to the “ spirits in prison” 
then and there; but that He sent His HOLY SPIRIT in the days 
of Noah to preach to them before they were carried away by 
the flood. If it did mean that, it would be hard to see the con- 
nection of the words with the context. This whole interpreta- 
tion is a violent wrench, which it is a wonder to see men dare to 
put upon the meaning of the Word of Gop. But the Church 
has here given er interpretation, too, by selecting the passage 
as the Epistle for Easter Even. This undeniably implies that 
the words mean that the disembodied soul of our Blessed LORD 
“descended into hell,” and there, among “ the spirits in prison,” 
preached the tidings of salvation to all who would believe. This 
meaning alone would make these words appropriate on this day. 

But we need not have gone to S. Peter first to find authority 
in the New Testament in harmony with what we have already 
found in the Psalms and in Zechariah. Our Blessed LORD, with 
His own lips, teaches us the truth in the fifth chapter of the 
Gospel according to S. John. He is speaking of the power 
which He has received from the FATHER, and He begins with 
that double “ Verily” which is only used for statements of the 
utmost importance: “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, the SON 
can do nothing of Himself, but what He seeth the FATHER do: 
for what things soever He doeth, these also doeth the SON like- 
wise. For the FATHER loveth the SON, and showeth Him all 
things that Himself doeth” [this refers to the spread of the Gos- 
pel on earth]: “and He will show him greater works than these, 
that ye may marvel. Foras the Father raiseth up the dead, and 
quickeneth them; even so the SON quickeneth whom He will” 
[this refers to preaching the Gospel to the dead]. ‘“ For the 
FATHER judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment unto 
the Son” [this refers to the judgment of both quick and dead]: 
“that all men should honor the SON, even as they honor the 
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FATHER. He that honoreth not the SON, honoreth not the 
FATHER which hath sent Him.” And now immediately, to give 
double emphasis to the great truths thus spoken, we find each 
of the two great truths reiterated with the utmost solemnity. 
First, of course, comes the preaching of the Gospel to the 
living: “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that heareth My 
word” [the verb is in the present tense], “and believeth” 
[ present again] “on Him that sent Me, hath” [ present again] 
“ everlasting life, and shall not come into condemnation; but is 
passed” [ present again] “ from death unto life.” And then 
immediately, under the same solemn sanction of the double 
“Verily” we find the assertion of the approaching great sermon 
to the dead: “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, the hour is com- 
ing” [this is as yet future], “and now is” [it is so near, how- 
ever, that it may be spoken of as present, compared with the four 
thousand years it had been waited for], “ when the dead shall 
hear” [this is future again] “the voice of the SON OF GOD: and 
they that hear shall live” [this is fu¢wre again]. “ For as the 
FATHER hath life in Himself, so hath He given to the SON to 
have life in Himself; and hath given Him authority to execute 
judgment also, because He is the SON OF MAN” [here we reach, 
as before, the judgment of quick and dead]. ‘“ Marvel not at 
this: for the hour is coming” [this is future, but not then nigh 
at hand as was the descent into hell], “ in the which all that are 
in the graves shall hear His voice, and shall come forth; they 
that have done good, unto the resurrection of life; and they 
that have done evil, unto the resurrection of damnation.” The 
solemnity and clearness with which the preaching of the Gos- 
pel to the quick (or the living), the preaching of the Gospel to 
the dead, and then the judgment of both quick and dead, is set 
forth, is marvellous. 

And now, if we go back to S. Peter again, we shall find in 
the very next chapter to that from which our former quota- 
tion was taken, and only a few verses from it, another statement 
in precise accordance with these words of our LORD Himself. 
S. Peter here gives us the reason of this preaching the Gospel to 
the dead; and it is wide and deep. One of the things im- 
possible to explain under the common notion is, How can it be 
fair or just in Almighty Gop to condemn to everlasting misery 
unnumbered millions of people for not believing in CHRIST, 
when during all their earthly life they had enjoyed no chance 
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of hearing the Gospel preached at all? And now S. Peter 
‘answers the question. He is speaking of CHRIST as one who 
“is ready to judge the quick and the dead.” And he im- 
mediately goes on to say: “ For, for this cause was the Gospel 
preached also to them that are dead, that they might be judged 
according to men in the flesh, but live according to GOD in the 
spirit.” Here the evident meaning is that the same great prin- 
ciple applies both to the living and the dead. In regard to the 
living, we read: “Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
Gospel to every creature. He that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved; but he that believeth not shall be damned.” 
The Gospel is to be preached first, and no man is to be lost who 
has not rejected the Gospel thus preached unto him. So, then, 
with the dead. Those who have not had the full Gospel 
preached to them on earth, will have it preached to them in 
Hades, and if they believe it then, they shall have grace and 
power to “ live according to Gop in the spirit.” Gop’s ways are 
equal; too many of our human misinterpretations are unequal. 

Any number of other places in Holy Scripture might be 
added by way of further proof in this great question, but the 
above must suffice. 


Khe Genealogy of Christ. 


It is certainly a very striking fact that of all the innumerable 
millions of the human race that have existed on the earth, the 
only complete genealogy that is known is that which connects 
the first Adam with the second Adam. All others run up into 
fable, or other forms of darkness. Queen Victoria traces her 
lineage up to Cerdic, king of the West Saxons, who is said to 
have been the fifteenth in descent from Odin. But the names 
of the fifteen are missing; and even if they were given they 
would carry us only about to the Christian era, leaving four 
thousand years entirely blank. To make it more remarkable, 
the genealogy of CHRIST is given us through two different lines 
or branches, not one only. The Jews themseives, since CHRIST’S 
day, have lost their genealogies, which, until He came, had been 
kept with such marvellous care, the like of which has never 
been known elsewhere in the world. And as CHRIST was the 
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Son of Gop as well as the Son of Man, so in S. Luke’s ascend 
ing genealogy, when we reach the first Adam, there is added: 
“ Adam, which was the Son of GOD.” 


Che Unity of Historp. 


The history of the human race upon the earth is a subject so 
vast that it is almost invariably treated of in fragments. In this 
way the attention is seldom called to any idea of unity running 
through the whole; and the impression left upon the mind is that 
there is no such unity, — that chance, and absence of purpose, 
characterize the story as a whole. 

After the Fall, the LorD Gop left mankind to work out its 
own way. Men had rejected Him, and He left them to show 
what they could do for themselves. Their overwhelming sins of 
violence and lust brought upon them the flood, which destroyed 
them all, except Noah and his family. 

Then followed another step in the probation of mankind, and 
we must remember that Gopb’s providence still watched and 
guided the wilful and sinful race, though not in a way to over- 
rule its own free will. We soon find a separation into two 
distinct lines of development. On the one side there is the rise 
of states, kingdoms, empires, — with manifold idolatry indeed, 
yet with many things great and beautiful in themselves. We 
find the arts of government and warfare, of architecture and 
commerce, of the fine arts and poetry, of mechanics and manu- 
factures, and much more, developed among Pagan nations; 
and on the other hand we find the call of Abraham, and the 
intrusting of revealed truth to him and to his seed in Israel; 
and in spite of all the numerous apostasies of the chosen people, 
we find them strengthened to fulfil their great task until the 
coming of CHRIST. 

At that time the world was ripe for its climax. The heathen 
empires had wrought a constantly improving work in their de- 
partment. The Persian administration was an advance beyond 
the Babylonian. The Macedonian conquest was a further and 
very great advance beyond the Persian. The Roman had fol- 
lowed the Greek, and had bound a larger part of the world 
together than any that had gone before it. From the northern 
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shore of Gaul to the Euphrates, from the Danube to the deserts 
of Africa, including every foot of the shores and islands of the 
Mediterranean Sea, all was under the dominion of the Roman 
Emperor; and the splendid Roman roads, and the planting of 
Roman legions in permanent camps, welded the whole into a 
consolidated unity, the like of which the world had never before 
seen. Qn the other hand, Israel, notwithstanding all its faults 
and punishments, had kept faithfully the deposit of revealed 
truth which was Gop’s special gift. As a result of the punish- 
ments of the nation, it had been scattered abroad among the 
heathen, so that in all the vast Roman empire there was no 
great city, there was not even any considerable town, without 
its colony of Jews and its synagogue, where the Holy Scriptures 
were read, and where the hearts of the people were eagerly. 
longing and looking for their expected Messiah. So prominent 
was this prophecy and hope, both in their sacred books and in . 
their hearts, that the expectation spread widely among the 
heathen themselves, that a great Deliverer should soon arise in 
Judea. At the meeting of these two ways,—the Jewish and 
the Pagan, —the CHRIST appeared, and His triumphal work 
began. He preached, and exemplified in His own blessed 
person, that which then was a new thing in the world. It was 
the Religion of Love. Within a few weeks after that feast of 
Pentecost when the HOLY GHOST was outpoured, those then 
and there converted and baptized had carried to many widely 
scattered realms simultaneously the “ good news” of the Gospel 
of CHRIST. His disciples were bound together with so warm 
and strong and marvellous a bond, that the common phrase 
among the heathen was: “ See how these Christians Jove one 
another!” With such sweet and marvellous and irresistible 
power did this new principle operate, that for nearly three 
hundred years Christians endured persecution after persecution 
of the bloodiest and most cruel description, without the slightest 
attempt at resistance or rebellion, and rapidly growing in num- 
bers all the time. At last Constantine, coming into sole control 
of an empire torn by divisions and civil wars, with a paganism 
rotting into ruin on every side, looked around him like a wise 
politician, to see where he could find some new element of unity 
to bind his crumbling empire more firmly together, and he 
could find nothing but Christianity. There were Christians 
everywhere; and they had taken no part in the civil wars and 
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struggles of rivals for empire. They had never resisted the 
civil authority. They were everywhere bound together by a 
bond of unity and love the like of which the world had never 
before heard of or even dreamed of as possible. He therefore 
took up with them as the surest hope for the preservation and 
strengthening of his empire; and the result largely justified his 
expectations. 

But there was one thing which he did not anticipate. The 
favor of the Emperor, — and he an absolute despot, — changed 
the whole aspect of affairs throughout the empire. Before that, 
when Christians had to face persecution, the Church was natu- 
rally composed of those, and those only, who were strong enough 
in faith and love to stand persecution. It was thus kept com- 
paratively pure. But when the favor of the Emperor was openly 
given to the Christians, then shoals of people crowded into the 
Church, as the high road to worldly success, and with no real or 
deep faith and love. The whole tone of the Church, therefore, 
was soon lowered. And as time went on, the civil power was 
more and more disposed to use the Church in order to carry out 
secular purposes. The rise of the monastic orders — men who 
abjured the world, and preferred to serve GOD in the wilderness 
— helped in a measure to counteract the growing worldliness. 
But in the East the undue subservience of the Church crystal- 
lized into such permanence that to this day the Patriarch of 
Constantinople is selected by the Sultan of Turkey. In the 
West there was the tough conflict between the Bishops of Rome 
and the Emperors. So long as the Church was true to her own 
work she had the hearts of the people to a degree that the civil 
power could not control. The conquering races of barbarians 
established their supremacy, and formed soon the class of nobles 
in every land. None of the subject race could rise to their level 
except in one way, and that way was through the Church. As 
priests or abbots or bishops or archbishops or popes, they 
could attain a position to compel the respect of the nobles, and 
often triumph over them; and the doors of the Church were 
open to the lowest of the common people, except only actual 
slaves. So long as the Church held the hearts of the common 
people, the Pope could excommunicate emperors and kings, 
and at the close of the contest make them do penance, and even 
literally put his foot upon their necks. 

But the Church thus became the channel through which so 
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much of earthly power was to be acquired that this growing 
earthliness corrupted more and more her whole working system ; 
and this corruption at length became so notorious that she found 
she could no longer implicitly trust to the obedience of the com- 
‘mon people; and then she tried to make up for this loss of 
power by making concordats with kings and rulers, instead of 
reforming herself in any more wholesome way. And this led to 
ruin. The Reformation burst forth,— a movement of ‘He people, 
who were outraged and disgusted with the corruptions of the 
Church, Civil rulers saw and appreciated the popular depth 
and strength of this movement, and one after another sympa- 
thized with it, and patronized it, in order to accomplish more 
easily their own secular purposes. In vain were all attempts to 
harmonize and unify the Reform movement in various countries. 
Each ruler felt that he could use the movement better for his 
own purposes if it were not identified with the movement in other 
countries; and thus the Reformers had as many organizations 
and standards of doctrine, discipline, and worship, as there were 
countries in which they prevailed. England was one thing, 
Scotland another, Holland another, France another, Switzerland 
another, Germany another, while Denmark, Sweden, and Nor- 
way, were all different again; and — mainly owing to the union 
of Church and State in them all — every attempt at a Refor- 
mation unity proved to be a failure. The Reformers were 
nowhere strong enough to act without the State; and in every 
case the State used the Church, and sacrificed her highest inter- 
ests to those of the State. And the union with the State was at 
that time — humanly speaking — necessary; for without it, the 
separate fragments would soon have been reabsorbed by the still 
powerful armies of the Pope. 

About this time the providence of GoD had opened up this 
New World as a refuge for many who found the Old World, for 
various reasons, uncomfortable. Virginia was settled by mem- 
bers of the Church of England, though not always of a desirable 
character. New England was occupied by Puritans of various 
shades. New York was started as New Amsterdam by Calvin- 
istic Protestants from Holland, but very different in many re- 
spects from those of Boston and Connecticut. Rhode Island 
was founded by Baptist seceders, driven out from Massachusetts. 
New Jersey and Delaware were started by Swedes, differing from 
all the rest. Pennsylvania was organized by Quakers, who would 
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have been whipped at the cart’s tail out of New England. 
Maryland had a strong Roman Catholic element at the begin- 
ning, imparting a tone which has never been lost. North Caro- 
lina had a strong tincture of North-of-Ireland Presbyterianism. 
South Carolina and Georgia were mainly begun by Church peo- 
ple, but with strong infusions of French Huguenots in one, 
and of German Moravians in the other. And by the time of 
the Revolution many of these varieties had penetrated into 
other colonies than those where they began. Now when the 
successful result of the Revolution had secured the independence 
of the country, what was to be done in its new organization about 
religion? It was easy enough, when a colony started with only 
one kind of religion, to make that dominant, and thus continue 
the old idea of Church and State, to which they were all accus- 
tomed in the old country. But even in colonial times it was not 
easy to keep up the idea in strict practice. There were Church 
parishes in Massachusetts and Connecticut, and they were very 
strong in New York and Pennsylvania and Maryland, besides 
the Southern colonies. Presbyterians were strong in New York 
and Pennsylvania and Maryland and Virginia. Baptists had 
spread also, and Methodism had made a vigorous beginning in 
many places. Therefore, when the General Government of these 
United States was formed, it was simply impossible to have any 
State religion. There was no one kind of Christians strong 
enough to domineer over the rest, nor was any denomination 
within a thousand miles of it. It was not any superior Ameri- 
can wisdom, therefore, but a matter of simple necessity, made so 
by the act of Providence in His government of this world, that 
here there should not be, because there could not be, any union 
between Church and State. For the first time since the days of 
Constantine, Church and State are, on a large scale and in a 
great country, entirely independent of each other. 

And what has been the result? For the first few years, in the 
intoxication of the new and boundless liberty, the formation of 
new sects went on faster than ever. And old traditions of ani- 
mosity and conflict in Europe or in the colonial period were still 
felt, and for a generation or so died hard. All traces of them, 
indeed, are not gone yet. But now, at the close of a little more 
than a century of this freedom, we are in a better position to 
judge of tendencies and results; and the manifest result is a 
softening of religious asperities all around the whole line. Freed 
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from the terrible and destructive entanglements with secular 
governments, we find that here there is a manifest drawing to- 
gether of all who profess to believe in our LORD JESUS CHRIST. 
One denomination after another is revising its old standards of 
doctrine, and leaving out the harder and more obnoxious points. 
The habit of meeting together and acting together has long been 
growing, until now it is a matter of course. In modes of wor- 
ship, in Church architecture and music, and in polity also, 
changes have been going on, bringing us all in closer sympathy 
with one another. Even in the immense body of Roman Cath- 
olics, a very perceptible change is being wrought, by which 
they are becoming Americanized daily more and more. Here, 
first of all Christendom, our own Church has set forth the four 
points on which alone she will insist, in looking forward to a 
reunion of all Christians; and those four points have been ac- 
cepted by the unanimous Lambeth Conference, thus committing 
the entire Anglican Communion throughout the world. Wo 
other religious body has as yet set forth any other plan of reunion 
whatever. We have that field entirely to ourselves; but the 
discussions of it, and the drawings toward it, are of the deepest 
interest, and show a depth and strength of movement which 
speak of a great work of GOD among men. 

Here, then, in this glorious free country, where there is no 
union between Church and State, the work of bringing together 
a divided Christendom is to begin. And when accomplished 
here, — as by Gop’s blessing it certainly will be, in His own good 
time, — the good example thus set will reach over the older and 
slower and more complicated parts of Christendom, until we ad/ 
shall be ONE. The LORD Jesus prayed for it; and Gop 
Almighty will certainly grant His prayer. 


Praper Book Aniformityp. 


The idea of uniformity in public worship — which is so dear 
to most Churchmen — is no invention of ours, and is one of the 
great barriers in the way of the reunion of Christendom. We 
do not find it in the primitive Church; for even if, as is gener- 
ally agreed, the Liturgy of S. James is the oldest, others soon 
followed; and even from the four most ancient, others have been 
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developed, so that it is estimated that some 250 different Litur- 
gies have been in use in various ages and in various parts of the 
Catholic Church. Nor has one Liturgy always prevailed in any 
one nation. In England before the Reformation, there were at 
least four different Liturgies in use in different parts of the king- 
dom, though that of Sarum was more generally popular than the 
others, and there were Scottish and Irish Liturgies besides. In 
France more than fifty Liturgies were in use; and so in other 
countries. Nay, to this day, the old Mozarabic Liturgy is kept 
up in one place in Spain, and the Ambrosian in one place in 
Milan, both with the approval of the Pope himself. And so he 
has permitted the Uniats to continue the use of their old Liturgy 
in its ancient tongue, and those Armenians who are in commun- 
ion with him are allowed to do the same thing. Thus the Pope 
himself — the great author of the uniformity system — has been 
compelled to sanction these departures from his own rule. 

At the time of the English Reformation, that Roman idea was 
borrowed, and was insisted on more rigidly by Parliament than 
ever it had been by the Pope himself. And from three hun- 
dred years of the Acts of Uniformity we have inherited the same 
tradition, until we are so wedded to it that many of us cannot 
conceive of such a thing as giving it up, unless the whole Church 
system is to be ruined. 

It is perfectly true that there is a strong family likeness among 
all these Liturgies, — so strong as to show that they all spring 
from the same Apostolic original. The twelve chief parts are 
to be found in them all, and — with very slight exceptions — 
arranged in the same order. Nor is there any great danger that 
this rule will ever be seriously deviated from. But absolute 
identity or uniformity is never once dreamed of! Yet we carry 
it to such a ridiculous degree that if one of the blessed Apostles 
should appear in these United States, and should celebrate the 
Holy Eucharist in the form which he was accustomed to use 
when on earth, he would be liable to presentment and trial for 
using a Liturgy other than our authorized Book of Common 
Prayer! Could anything be more absurd in that which calls 
itself an Apostolic Church? 

There is no heresy in any one of all the 250 Liturgies referred 
to. In many respects, ours — which we speak of so fondly as 
“ our incomparable Liturgy ” — is the poorest of the whole lot; 
yet all the rest are prohibited, and ours alone is allowed. 
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Now this is natural. Each nation is apt to think itself the fin- 
est or the noblest or the most progressive in the world. And 
when a Liturgy is identified with the tradition of a nation, or 
a particular part of a nation, for hundreds of years, the same 
feeling gathers about ¢hat, every word of which is endeared to 
them all, while every other similar form is strange. To expect 
any such nation, therefore, or any such part of a nation, to 
give up its old Liturgy and take up with a new one, is an idle 
expectation. 

We all realize the force of this when we are talking about our- 
selves. We have been through an agitation of many years to 
bring about a few needed changes in our own Prayer Book; 
and now that they are made, they are really so slight that a 
stranger would have to hunt for them with a microscope before 
he could find them; and the changes that are rea//y the most 
needed have not been even so much as suggested by anybody. 
If we had only ourselves to think of in this matter, it might be 
well to let the prejudices of Church people alone. But if we 
wish to do any good work in bringing about the reunion of 
Christendom, the whole subject is changed. 

And this change is merely that we should remember that the 
traditional forms of other Christians are just as dear to them as 
ours are to ws. We have, indeed, tried to do something in this 
country among French and Germans and Scandinavians and 
Italians and Spaniards. But ow have we tried to do it? We 
have undertaken to translate our Prayer Book into these lan- 
guages word for word, “ Dearly beloved Brethren” and all, ig- 
noring completely such forms as they may have been used to 
all their lives before! This is doubly stupid. Inthe first place, 
it drops all the associations with religious forms which were 
bound up with their previous lives from infancy; and in the 
second place, it imposes upon these strangers the burden of 
mastering an entirely new order of service, of which they pre- 
viously knew nothing. And to make it worse, the translating 
has been done so poorly as to destroy what little chance it might 
have had otherwise. Could any policy be worse than this? 

The true policy, in all cases, is to revise carefully the forms 
of worship they have been accustomed to, and make as little 
change in them as possible. Here and there a word or a phrase 
may be altered or omitted or inserted, but the bulk of the 
service should be left unaltered. Nor should this policy be 
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confined to those only who do not speak English. Among the 
Protestant denominations — especially some branches of the 
German Lutherans — Liturgies have of late years been intro- 
duced, and the learned and devout men who have aided in their 
preparation have gone to ancient sources for their material, and 
have embodied gems even more beautiful than some parts of 
our own narrow store. Why should they be asked or expected 
to give these up in order to effect a union with us? Some 
Presbyterian congregations are in a similar position. 

Now it should be understood, among our stiff-backed con- 
servative Churchmen especially, that this work of the reunion 
of Christendom involves an amount of Liturgical diversity the 
first consideration of which would be likely to frighten them 
out of their seven senses. The old Papistical idea of Liturgical 
uniformity must be given up, or Christendom will never be 
brought together. 

Practically, we have made a pretty fair beginning. The 
English, Irish, Scottish, American, and Colonial Churches, all 
have their Prayer Books, but they are not all identical. The 
Scottish Church —which is the smallest of them all — has 
two Liturgies in full use. The Irish book differs from the 
English, since the liberation of the Irish Church from Parlia- 
ment. Our own Chureh differs from them all, and in the 
changes we have lately made there are no words repealing 
the authority formerly given to the book, so that any congre- 
gations who may choose to continue the use of the old book 
are welcome to do it as long as they please. Here are five 
varieties, then, within the Anglican Communion, and on the 
same principle there might just as well be five hundred, — and 
nobody hurt. 

We know the strength of the sentiment that it is so delightful 
to think of so many thousands of Christians worshipping Gop 
in the same words, at the same time, on the same day; and how 
often have we heard the appeal made to the happiness of the 
travelling stranger, who, going into a church in a strange city, 
hears the same service, performed in the same way, as at his 
own home! But this is all either nonsense or pure sentiment. 
It is nonsense if we remember that with every change in longi- 
tude the same hour is no longer identical in different places, 
but is earlier or later as you go East or West. And it is mere 
sentiment if we remember that every congregation should be 
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regulated for the benefit of its own members, rather than for 
the comfort of any chance traveller who may drop in. 

And already the ice has begun to break up. With the 
changes in the rubric thus far accomplished, that rigid uniform- 
ity which was universal among us fifty years ago is now pretty 
much gone. Then surplice and scarf and gown and bands 
were universal with High and Low, and the service was Morn- 
ing or Evening Prayer, straight through. Mow there are hardly 
two consecutive parishes altogether alike. Some have early 
celebrations: Some begin with the Litany or Ante-Communion 
Service. Some begin with a Processional. Some use the vest- 
ments. Some have cottas and surpliced choirs, etc. And the 
ritual at the altar is so various that the safest rule is to let every 
priest celebrate at his own altar. And all this variety hurts 
nobody, but is a gradual growth toward something better; and 
therefore it will be left undisturbed, to work out its own results 
without hindrance. 

Only one more consideration, but it is of the greatest impor- 
tance. In the four points set forth by the Anglican Episcopate 
as the basis for the reunion of Christendom, there is a total 
omission of any requirement of Liturgical uniformity. As to 
the Bible, we all know what that is, and —except as to the 
Apocrypha — there will be no controversy unless it be with 
Rome; and if all other points were settled with Rome, that 
would not stand in the way fora moment. As to the Catholic 
Creed as set forth at Nice and Constantinople, there will be no 
question. All accept it. As to the two great Sacraments 
there can be no question, unless possibly as to the words neces- 
sary for validity. In regard to baptism there is no controversy. 
So far as concerns the Consecration of the Holy Eucharist, the 
East places it in the Invocation of the HOLY SPIRIT upon the 
Elements, the Church of Rome places it in the use of the Words 
of Institution. The Roman and the English Canon have the 
latter only. The Scottish Liturgy and our own, like most of 
the ancient Liturgies, have both, and it is better and safer to 
have both. Outside of these few words, there is nothing in the 
form that is essential. The “ Historic Episcopate ” may safely 
be trusted to use only valid forms for ordinations, consecrations, 
confirmations. Outside of these things, all is free. People may 
have any forms or no forms, and yet be within the Communion 
of the Holy Catholic Church. 
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One point in particular is worthy of attention. In the Four 
Points set forth by the Anglican Episcopate there is nothing on 
our part that would prevent a union with the entire Roman 
Communion. They made the present condition of non-inter- 
communion, by requiring new terms for which there is no jus- 
tification either in Holy Scripture or antiquity. At the time 
of the Reformation, while Rome excommunicated us, the Avx- 
glican Church never excommunicated Rome. And now, again, 
terms are offered from our side which would restore inter- 
communion, without requiring from them any change in doc- 
trine, discipline, or worship. So long as Rome maintains her 
excommunication, we cannot help it. It is she who made the 
split, and she who maintains it. 

But the chief obstacle in the way of the reunion of Chris- 
tendom is the hard narrowness of Church people themselves. 
They have been so long in the habit of mistaking the accidents 
of Anglicanism for Notes of the Catholic Church that it is 
hard to broaden them out to the wiser and wider and more 
brotherly ground. But it must come; and the reunion will 
come with it. 


Liturgical ievision. 


In the protracted debates and discussions on this subject, 
which lasted through so many years, I took next to no part 
at all. This was not because I had no interest in the great 
question under discussion, or had no clear convictions of my 
own upon the matter, — far from it! But I saw that the time 
was not’ yet ripe for the changes that were really the most 
needed ; and I feared that by making the demand for changes 
too large, I might defeat the entire movement. The chief 
benefit that I expected from that movement was to prevent 
the settling of the mind of the Church in the idea that the 
Prayer Book was so perfect and so sacred that it should not 
be changed at all. To have some changes made, and those 
distinctly for the better, was enough for the needs of the pres- 
ent time; and further growth must be awaited before we should 
be ripe for another movement, which should go farther and fare 
better. I, however, shall not live to see that day, and therefore 
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I wish to leave a few thoughts and suggestions on record, which 
may possibly be of use when that time shall come. 

Our public worship consists mainly of two parts. One is the 
Communion Service,—the highest and most sacred of all. 
The other is our Morning and Evening Prayer, condensed from 
the old monastic services for the Canonical Hours. Now which 
of these two ought to be made the most prominent and obliga- 
tory among a Christian people? 

Of the Holy Eucharist we know that it was instituted by our 
Blessed LORD Himself on the night in which He was betrayed. 
He said of it, “as often as ye do this”, ye do show forth the 
Lorp’s death until He come. Does “ often” mean the same as 
“seldom”? We find the Apostles continuing together in “ the 
breaking of the bread.” We find the entire primitive Church 
everywhere, and all branches of the Oriental and Roman 
Churches through all ages down to the present day, making 
that their chief public service, at the very least on every Sun- 
day and Holy Day. And doubtless their fidelity in ¢A7zs is one 
cause why their many practical corruptions — especially in the 
Roman Communion — have not gone farther in impairing their 
original spiritual vitality. 

But how is it among us? Outside of three times in a year (!) 
we have left it optional whether the Holy Eucharist shall be 
celebrated at all! And when it is celebrated, the great con- 
gregation nearly all turn their backs upon the altar, and go 
home, and only a scattered few in comparison remain to the 
heavenly feast! Is that the honor due to our LORD? 

And what is it that we prefer to His sacred Feast? Our 
“Morning and Evening Prayer.” That is bound down upon 
us, and made obligatory, by rubric and canon. We provide for 
its being used “ daily,” — every morning and evening through- 
out the whole year. And what does it consist of ? Did our 
LorD say anything about it? No. It is merely the boiled- 
down substance of the Canonical Hours, which the old monks 
used to keep in their monasteries. And those who glory in 
calling themselves “ Protestants” stick to ¢hzs, and make ¢his 
obligatory daily by rubric and canon, though professing the 
bitterest opposition to monks and all manner of Romanizing; 
while our LORD’s own ordinance, which He commanded to be 
celebrated “ often,” they celebrate but se/dom, and they denounce 
its being done “often” as “ Romanism”! Was there ever a 
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more ridiculous inconsistency developed in the whole history 
of the Catholic Church? To follow the monks is “ Protestant- 
ism;” to obey CHRIST is “ Popery” ! 

And even this is not all. At the second review of the English 
Prayer Book, further absurdities were added. But to understand 


_ their full meaning we shall need to make a little explanation. 


In the old monasteries their first service of Matins was held 
long before daylight. The monks went silently to their chapel, 
in the dark night, lighted only by a few tapers. They knelt, 
and said the LORD’s Prayer in silence. Then the first audible 
words for the day were: ““O LORD, open Thou my lips,” with 
the response, “ And my mouth shall show forth Thy praise.” 
Then immediately praise began with the Gloria Patri, the 
Venite, etc. And Gop’s praise is the right thing to begin with. 
So also in the LORD’sS Prayer, we are taught to pray “ forgive 
us our trespasses;” but the LORD’s Prayer does not degin with 
that! It begins first with the glory of God! “Our Father 
who art in Heaven, Hallowed be Thy Name; Thy Kingdom 
come; Thy will be done on earth as it in Heaven.” Gop 
comes first, — not ourselves ! So also, in the Gloria in Excelsis, 
we have, “ Thou that takest away the sins of the world, have 
mercy upon us.” But that does not come frst. The first thing 
is, “‘ Glory be to Gop on high; ” and then we have, “ We praise 
Thee, we bless Thee, we worship Thee, we glorify Thee, we 
give thanks to Thee for Thy great glory, O Lorp Gop, Heav- 
enly KING, GoD the FATHER Almighty.” We give all this glory 
to Gop first, before we think of asking anything for ourselves. 
So, too, in the Ze Deum we find the petition, “ Have mercy 
upon us,” but not at the beginning. We begin, of course, with 
Gop’s glory, not our own wants : “ We praise Thee, O Gop; 
we acknowledge Thee to be the Lord,” and so on, for more 
than half that glorious hymn, before we think of asking any- 
thing for ourselves. So the old “ Hours” began with glory to 
Gop first. And as the greater part of the Psalter is devoted 
to Gop’s glory, that follows next after the old opening: “O 
come, let us sing unto the LoRD.” Moreover, all creation 
praises and glorifies GoD, —as in the Benedicite,—the powers 
of heaven and earth, animate and inanimate, conscious and un- 
conscious, all praise Him who made them. 

The next element is instruction, from the reading of Holy 
Scripture, in the Lessons from the Old Testament and the New. 
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Then after instruction (not before) comes the profession of our _ 
faith as summed up in the Creed. And then, knowing what to 
believe, we pray for such things as we need, confessing our sins, 
receiving absolution, and then offering up our petitions. This 
is the old order, and the right order. 

Now, in Edward the Sixth’s First Book, the first deviation, 
though slight, was made. The LORD’s Prayer, at the begin- 
ning, was to be said aloud, thus weakening the initiative of the 
words following: “ O LORD, open Thou our lips.” Do we not 
need Gop’s aid to say the LORpD’s Prayer quite as much as to 
say the Gloria Patri? But the Second Book of Edward did the 
chief mischief. The revisers then forgot that Gop and His 
glory should be the opening of all their worship, and they 
turned their chief attention to—themselves! They thought 
that poor sinners like Churchmen could not be in a fit condi- 
tion to use so sacred a prayer as the LORD’s Prayer without 
first confessing their sins; so they put in the “ General Con- 
fession.” Then they thought that so thorough and humble a 
Confession ought to be followed by Absolution, so after the 
Confession they put the Absolution. Then they further thought 
that Church sinners were not likely to be in a mood to confess 
their sins without a little sermon, so they inserted the Exhorta- 
tion, ‘‘ Dearly Beloved Brethren,” in advance of the Confession. 
Then they bethought them that the service ought not to begin 
with words of merely human origin, and so they inserted a 
number of texts, one or more of which was to be used first of 
all. The ‘whole of this additional matter is devoted simply to 
ourselves instead of to the glory of GOD, and is utterly wrong, 
every word of it! Things should be put back in their old 
order and in their old places. We are not of more importance 
than Gop Almighty, even in Church, and therefore He and His 
glory should be put in the forefront of all our worship, instead 
of our miserable selves. All this should be cut away, clean, and 
Matins should begin, as of old, with “OQ LORD, open Thou our 
lips.” Moreover, when the LORD has opened our lips, we may 
well consider that they are open for all day, and need not ask 
Him to open them again in the afternoon, and then a third time 
in the evening. In the old Offices we find them used only once 
in the day. 

But this is not all, by any means. In Edward's First Book, 
after the Creed, we have the Versicles, the brief lesser Litany, 
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the Collect for the day with the two Collects for Peace and 
Grace (in Evening Prayer those for Peace and Aid against 
Perils), with the Prayer of S. Chrysostom, and the Benediction. 
In the Second Book, with subsequent changes, we have added 
the prayer for the President, for Clergy and People, for All Con- 
ditions of Men, and the General Thanksgiving, besides any 
special prayers that may be called for, and on certain days the 
Litany instead of some of them; none of which have any busi- 
ness there. The old idea, and the right idea, is that all our 
prayers are offered “through JESUS CHRIST OUR LORD.” And 
as He is more peculiarly present in the Holy Eucharist, so the 
grand cluster of the petitions and thanksgivings of the Church 
was found in the Communion Office. There, after the words of 
consecration, with the LORD CHRIST spiritually present among 
His people, their prayers and thanksgivings were offered to the 
FATHER through Him, and no Christian could feel that his wor- 
ship was complete without that Holy Eucharist. There too was 
found the Confession, there the Absolution, there the full prayers 
for all the wants of the Church, there the full-hearted thanksgiv- 
ing, there the solemn use of the LORD’s Prayer; the whole cycle 
of the subjects of prayer was gathered there about the sacrifice 
of CHRIST, and all previous services were felt to be only pre- 
paratory to that. 

Now, what is the general result of our changes? It is to let 
the people know and feel that they can confess their sins and 
obtain Absolution without the Holy Communion; that they 
can pray effectually for civil rulers, for bishops and clergy 
and people, and all conditions of men, wzthout Communion; 
and give thanks (though the very word “ Eucharist” means “ the 
giving of thanks”) wthout Communion. All these jewels of 
devotion are plucked from the Communion Office and put into 
the Daily Offices, leaving nothing distinctive but the bare con- 
secration and reception of the Elements of Bread and Wine. 
And yet these things are not wholly removed from the Com- 
munion Office, but are still left there, so that for every one who 
attends both Morning Prayer and the Holy Communion, they are 
duplicated. There are ¢wo Confessions, ¢wo Absolutions, five 
sets of prayers for civil rulers, for the Church, and for all sorts 
and conditions of men, and ‘wo Thanksgivings. And what is 
the result? The people are too easily satisfied with doing all 
these the first time; and then — satisfied — they go home after 
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the sermon, and save themselves the trouble and exnui of doing 
them all over again in the same service and on the same day. 
All these prayers and thanksgivings, therefore, should be cut 
clean out of the Daily Offices, and kept for the Communion 
Office, where they belong. Then they could not but feel that 
they were starving their own souls if they kept away from Holy 
Communion. 

But when we come to the Communion Office itself, we find 
the things that most of all need change, and yet which have 
hardly been suggested by anybody. The old Office began with 
the Ayrie: — 

Lorp, have mercy upon us. 
Curist, have mercy upon us. 
Lorp, have mercy upon us. 


Each petition was said thrice. This is the cry of a lost world, 
knowing that it is lost unless a Redeemer be vouchsafed. And 
the old reply was the song of the angels at Bethlehem when 
CHRIST was born, What more thrilling reply could be given? 
But our wise Reformers thought they could mend that; and what 
is their work? Let us imagine the shepherds of Bethlehem, 
abiding in the field on that wondrous night, and seeing the mar- 
vellous light far up in the sky, and watching the shining forms 
of angels coming nearer and nearer, and catching strains of 
heavenly music floating down the listening air, and with souls 
trembling with awe and wonder and ecstatic joy, fancy them 
hearing the words: “ Thou shalt do no murder;” ‘ Thou shalt 
not commit adultery;” “Thou shalt not steal,” and so on; 
would that be any improvement on the rapturous outburst of 
“Glory be to GoD on high, and on earth peace, good-will 
towards men”? What could those old Reformers have been 
thinking of to give us the old thunders of Mount Sinai instead 
of the birth-song of CHRIST as sung by the angels of Beth- 
lehem? Is not the change, when we seriously think of it, 
ludicrously monstrous ? 

True, the Gloria in Excelsis is not forgotten altogether. But 
where have they put it? It was first heard at the birth of 
CHRIST. Its natural place is at the beginning. It is the reply 
of Heaven to the cry of earth for mercy. And so instead of 
putting it at the beginning, it is postponed until almost the very 
end, — after His Passion, Resurrection, and Ascension, and the 
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reception of His Body and Blood by all, and the Thanksgiving 
for that, then (at last) we are called on to sing the birth- 
song of Bethlehem! Once more, is not this change simply 
ludicrous ? 

The theory of old Liturgies seems to be that the Consecration 
of the Elements comes early in the service; and CHRIST being 
then spiritually present, the whole great circle of the Church’s 
petitions and thanksgivings is offered up to the FATHER through 
Him. There is thus a sort of dramatic unity in the whole action. 
This being so, why in the name of common-sense should one 
large part of those petitions be broken off from the rest, labelled 
a prayer for the “whole state of CHRISsT’s Church Militant,” 
and then said before the Consecration has taken place? What 
motive could there be in sucha mutilation of the old and beauti- 
ful symmetry and order? 

The place for the Confession and Absolution should be 
changed, but as that has been fully discussed and nearly car- 
ried in General Convention, it is passed by at present. 

In the Prayer of Consecration there is one grievous lack. In 
all the ancient Liturgies, the people have their Amen at the close 
of the recital of the Words of Institution for each Element sepa- 
rately. This was the highest exercise of what was then known 
as “ the priesthood of the laity,” — a phrase which has survived 
as @ phrase when the thing meant by it has been disused for 
more than three hundred years, and nobody during our ten 
years’ discussion even suggested such an idea as to bring it back 
once more. It would be a great improvement, moreover, es- 
pecially when the service is rendered chorally, to break up the 
remainder of that Consecration Prayer into its several portions, 
closing each with an Amen, and ending with that word twice or 
thrice repeated. As things are now, the responsive Amen of 
the laity to that prayer —the most vigorous and’ striking part 
taken by the laity then — has become almost inaudible. One 
would think that, as in the Roman Mass, all was to be left to the 
Priest alone. 

In a// the ancient Liturgies the LORD’s Prayer is used shortly 
before reception, generally at the end of the Consecration 
Prayer. It is the peculiarly characteristic place for it. And the 
reason is that the highest, noblest, and most spiritual answer to 
the petition ‘‘ Give us this day our daily bread ” — our “ super- 
substantial” bread they called it—was found by them in the 
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Consecrated Bread that came down from heaven in the Holy 
Eucharist. This being so, what did our brilliant Reformers do? 
They omitted it here, and instead of that inserted it immediately 
after reception! We ask, “ Give us this day our daily bread,” 
when we have just received it! What possible excuse can be 
given for such a wonderful displacement? 

In the delivery of the Consecrated Elements, the latter part of 
each form should be omitted entirely. ‘ Take and eat this,” etc., 
and “ Drink this in remembrance,” etc., are a purely Anglican 
invention, the like of which is to be found in no other Liturgy 
under heaven. They were inserted originally to take the place 
of the old form; but as the old form is restored, and is suffi- 
cient, forming the first half of each sentence of delivery, the 
newly invented latter part is plainly superfluous. With our 
large Communions, also, it is impracticable to repeat the long 
and double formula to each communicant, and so there is any 
variety of ways of “ breaking the rubric.” 

There are other points on which much might be said; but I 
shall specify only one. Inasmuch as the Holy Eucharist was 
instituted by our Blessed LORD Himself, and was, by His own 
Word, to be offered “ often,” and as this has been the rule of 
the whole Church from the beginning, the opening rubric of the 
Office should be as follows, or something equivalent : — 


It is the mind of the Church that, wherever there is a priest, there the 
Holy Eucharist should be offered at least on every Sunday and Holy 
Day throughout the year. 


And now, only one word more on this subject. The word 
“ Eucharist” signifies “ Giving of thanks,” and that is not gener- 
ally regarded as a sad or mournful business. Who would think of 
keeping Thanksgiving Day as if it were Good Friday? As the 
Holy Eucharist commemorates the highest and greatest gift 
of GOD to man, so it has always been a joyous festival. Now 
we have happily retained all the essential parts of the ancient 
services of the Holy Catholic Church; but we have, by our way 
of using them, changed their relations. They had the main 
service, the Holy Eucharist, and a preparatory service; and so 
have we. But we have made the preparation obligatory, and 
the feast itself only optional and occasional. They called it the 
Holy Eucharist, the giving of thanks, although there was not 
omitted from it the Confession of Sin and the Absolution. We 
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also retain both, but we so exaggerate the penitential features 
and overshadow the triumphal that practically in most of our 
parishes it is the most thoroughly penitential service we have. 
We keep the things themselves; but we reverse entirely their 
proper frequency and proportions. In all this we are wrong; 
and true Churchmen should never rest until they have restored 
by frequency of celebration, by vestments, by lights, by incense, 
by music, by decoration, by 4ll signs of outward joy and tri- 
umph, the ancient and rightful supremacy of the Holy Eucha- 
rist over all our other ordinary services. It isa mark of loyalty, 
due to our LORD, the King, who ordained it for us; and the 
touchstone of our real unity with His Church in all branches 
and in all ages. 


A Learned QAinistrp. 


Martin Luther said that human nature was like a drunken man 
on horseback. When he lurched down too far on one side, and 
you brought him up to the perpendicular, he was sure to lurch 
down quite as far on the other side. Now before the Reforma- 
tion, and for many hundred years, the standard of the education 
of the priesthood generally had been entirely too low. Few of 
them were able to preach at all; and many were unable to read 
their Mass-books correctly, to say nothing about their under- 
standing them. The English Church was determined to amend 
this, and naturally went to the other extreme, requiring that no 
person should be ordained even to the Diaconate without a 
university degree, or its equivalent. And that-law continues 
to the present day. Like all other “ fads,” its tendency is to 
grow worse and worse. Here in America we have altered the 
law, so that a man may be ordained deacon with only a compe- 
tent knowledge of the English tongue, and of the English Bible 
and the Prayer Book. But oral tradition is always stronger 
than written law; and the Anglican prejudice in favor of a 
“learned ministry” is so strong that very little use has ever 
been made of that provision in our canons, and practically 
things are as they were, if not rather worse. 

Now there is no danger of our clergy, deacons, or priests — 
or even our bishops— knowing too much. All the honest 
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learning that can be acquired, ancient and modern, linguistic, 
scientific, and philosophical, and what not, can. be made useful 
in the multifarious work of the ministry. All that can be 
brought to bear on the Word or the works of GoD, or the 
history and the needs of man, in the past or the present, may 
be profitably employed in the glorious work of spreading the 
Gospel among men. The most learned among us will always 
be the first to acknowledge that they do not yet know enough, 
and they try to keep on learning from day to day. That is taken 
for granted. It is not the question here. 

The true question is: How much of learning ought to be 
required of every man, before he is suffered to exercise any part 
of the ministry of the Word? A very different thing! 

The Anglican tradition is that every clergyman should be “a 
gentleman and a scholar.” The Anglican ideal is that every 
clergyman should be on a social and intellectual level with the 
best and most accomplished and polished society of the place. 
To bring about this result, he is expected, as the general 
rule, to have spent at least three years at school, then four 
years at college, and then three years more at a theological 
seminary, — ten years at the least,— before he is ordained 
deacon. During these years, especially at college and at the 
seminary, he is expected to familiarize himself with “ good 
society,” — the best he can find. And then he is to begin his 
ministerial work, so fortified by his training that there will be 
no danger of his ever ceasing to be “a scholar and a gentleman.” 
The stress laid upon these two points is so great and so general 
that practically they are of more importance, by all odds, than 
the regularity of his orders or the soundness of his faith. 

Now we have carried our Anglican “ fad” to such a ridicu- 
lous degree that not one of the original Twelve Apostles could 
possibly pass our regular canonical examination for the Diaco- 
nate “with full literary qualifications,” — ot one! Is it not 
possible, then, that we have carried this thing just a little too 
far? 

Let us look at the fruits of the system in a large way. How 
has it been in other countries? We answer fearlessly that 
wherever the bulk of the priesthood has been taken from the 
bulk of the population, so that social sympathy has not been 
severed, there the Church has retained her hold upon the bulk 
of the population, no matter what drawbacks may have existed 
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in any direction whatever. There may have been evils of 
other sorts, — ignorance, superstition, even immorality, — but 
no other religious organization, on any pretext, has ever been 
able to get the bulk of the common people out of the hands of 
the clergy of the Church. 

But how has it been in England? There, every schismatical 
movement, without exception, has been mainly on a lower social 
level than the bulk of the National Church. And what is the 
chief reason of this but the feeling that the clergy were too 
much of “scholars and gentlemen” to have real sympathy with 
the common people? And the common people do not like to 
be patronized by those who feel themselves above them. They 
are ten times as likely to crowd after those who —as they 
understand it — do not set up to be any better than themselves. 

Illustrations enough might be found of this among the sects 
that preceded and accompanied the time of the Great Rebellion 
in England. But let us take it a little nearer our own time. 
How did the Methodists arise and rapidly become so powerful ? 
Simply because they struck mainly into that stratum of the 
population which felt (rightly or wrongly) that they had not the 
sympathy of a ministry who all claimed to be “scholars and 
gentlemen.” True enough, John Wesley and his brother 
Charles, and some few others of his chief helpers, were scholars 
and gentlemen, but what shall we say of the great body of 
preachers who were gathered about them, and by whom, after 
all, the chief part of the actual work was done? They were of 
the common people. They were not “scholars.” They were 
not “ gentlemen.” They did not pretend to be. Hardly any 
one of them could have stood an examination for deacons’ 
orders. They did not always talk even grammatical English; 
but their hearts were on fire with zeal. They had a very 
respectable familiarity with their English Bibles. They threw 
themselves into the work with all their hearts and souls. They 
knew how to influence men, — careless, hardened, godless men. 
They did a wonderful work. And if the laws of the Church 
of England had been as free as those of the primitive Church, 
they — or the most of them — might have been in orders in the 
Church, and there would have been no schism at all. 

And to come down to our own times (for our space will not 
permit us to quote too many cases) how are we to account for 
the wonderful and strange work of the “ Salvation Army”? It 
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is simply the same old story over again. That army draws its 
officers and its rank and file from those classes which feel that 
they have no practical sympathy with a Church whose priests 
are all “scholars and gentlemen.” Practical social sympathy is 
a far more effective weapon among vast masses of men and 
women than a university degree, or the manners of polite 
and refined society; and in the work of propagating the Gos- 
pel among mankind at large, nothing can make up for the 
want of it. The Church must have a priesthood in practical 
sympathy with all classes, if she is to do her work among all 
classes. And as this cannot be done by bringing all priests to 
the same social level, the Church must make up her mind to 
have priests in social sympathy with the different levels of the 
classes among which she is to do her work. 

Some may say that the Methodists themselves are aware of 
their lack of education, that they lament the lack of training 
showed by their earlier ministry, and that for more than half a 
century, especially in this country, they have been trying to 
make it up by establishing schools and colleges and seminaries, 
and that there are among them now some men of very respect- 
able learning. All very true. And in proportion as they suc- 
ceed in this, they are losing precisely that singular force among 
the common people which was the fountain of their original 
strength. They are imitating us, and with unhappy luck they 
are imitating our weak points, instead of our strong ones. The 
noblest and holiest revenge that we can take will be to learn 
from them the secret of their original strength, while they 
borrow from us some of the causes of our weakness. At a 
Methodist Conference some thirty years ago, there was quite a 
discussion about doing something to maintain a college for the 
denomination, which was not yet firmly established. After a 
long debate, an aged minister got the floor, and candidly said 
that he was against having any such institutions. For “ Where 
is the good of it?” said he. ‘“ We have raised a great many 
thousands of dollars to keep this one going for a number of 
years, and what is the result? We have sent quite a number of 
young men to it, and hoped a great deal from them, but as soon 
as they get to know anything they all turn out to be Episcopals / 
I'm against having any more colleges. It is a great deal better 
to go on in the old way. There is no use in so much book- 
learning anyhow!” The social tone of the whole Methodist 
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body has been rising slowly for about half a century, and now 
the “ Salvation Army” comes in to occupy the field among 
that lower class, precisely where the Methodist work began. 

Again, it may be objected that all these movements have 
been on unchurchly lines, and have run into schisms. Certainly. 
And what does the LORD permit schisms for, except that they 
may teach His Church, when she will not learn in any other 
way, what particular part of her own work she has neglected, 
or has performed wrongly. The Church, therefore, has some- 
thing practically to learn from every sect or schism. And 
while the sect, in imitating the Church, is generally most likely 
to imitate her faults, or at least her accidents and not her 
fundamental principles, so the Church, in learning from the 
sect, should be careful to ascertain precisely that one point 
which originally gave it vitality. While the sects, therefore, are . 
educating their clergy more carefully to bring them nearer to 
the social and intellectual level of the Church clergy, the Church 
ought to be opening the doors of her ministry wider and wider 
to precisely that class, socially and intellectually, which gave to 
Methodism its earlier and more astonishing successes; only 
those ministers must be Churchmen, and not Methodists. The 
great bulk of the common people will never be reached in any 
other way to any very great extent. 

But to carry out this great change effectively, other changes 
also are needed. The Bishop, with such a varied ministry, must 
be clothed with much more of vigorous and personal adminis- 
trative power. It will not do to leave every thing to be regu- 
lated solely by written canons. And if the Bishops are to have 
this additional work put upon them, two other changes are 
equally necessary. One is, that the Dioceses must be made 
smaller, so that the work cax be handled by one man, and the 
mere multiplication of archdeacons and such like will not do. 
The other is that Provinces must be formed, with Provincial 
courts of appeal, so that if any bishop makes unfair or tyrannical 
use of the power thus confided to him, there may be an easy 
and ready remedy always close at hand. These courts of 
appeal should always be open, not only to correct the verdict 
of a Diocesan court, but in every grievance of every kind that 
may occur in any Diocese. No abuse should be left outside of 
that universal remedy. In all this, we should simply be return- 
ing to the plain and universal practice of the primitive Church. 
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Che Provincial Spstem. 


At the Reformation, the theory of the whole movement, so 
far as the Church of England was concerned, claimed to be a 
return to the purity of the primitive Church. And at the 
organization of our American Church that return was made, 
in some respects, more complete than in England itself. But 
in other points the restoration is even as yet lamentably and 
undeniably incomplete. Let us consider only the case of our 
American Church. 

The early Church was everywhere divided into Provinces of 
convenient size, and the rule was that the Synod of each Prov- 
ince should meet at least twice a year, for the hearing of appeals, 
for the correction of abuses, and for consultations concerning 
the general welfare. Canons also might then and there be 
passed, if there were occasion.» But it was unheard of that any 
single Diocesan bishop, with only his own clergy and laity, 
should ever undertake to pass a canon. “ Constitutions” were 
unknown anywhere. 

How does our American system compare with this? 

At first, when we had only three or four bishops, the Church 
in this country was organized —to use the proper ecclesiastical 
term —as one Province. There was not a sufficient number of 
bishops and Dioceses to do anything else. This Province, and 
our National Church, were identical. So in other cases— Scot- 
land, for instance—where there was not strength enough for 
two or more Provinces, the Province and the National Church 
were all one. In Ireland there used to be four Provinces, 
though there are now but two. And in England, where there 
are but two, it would be much better if there were five or six. 

But as the Nation and the Church have both expanded so 
wonderfully within our first century, it is plain that a change is 
required. And the great points are: What should this change 
be, and how should it be brought about? 

First, comparing our American organization with that of the 
primitive Province, what do we find? 

Instead of meeting twice every year, our General Convention 
meets only once in three years! 

Instead of being a Court of Appeal, we have no Court of 
Appeal at all. If a bishop is bad enough to be put on trial, 
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he can be tried and punished; but the court would have no 
power to rectify the tyrannical abuse of authority for which he 
may have been condemned. 

General Convention can indeed pass canons; but — in sub- 
ordination to them—each separate Diocese has its own Con- 
stitution and canons, and in nearly all the Dioceses these can 
be made and altered without the consent of the Bishop himself, 
for which there is no precedent in the primitive Church any- 
where in the whole world. Councils of bishops have made 
canons without the help of clergy and laity; but that the 
clergy and laity should make canons without bishops, is a 
monstrosity unknown to the primitive Church! 

Let us go back to the root of the matter. When our risen 
LORD was about to ascend up into heaven, He said to His Apos- 
tles: “‘ All power is given unto Me in heaven and in earth. As 
the FATHER hath sent Me, even so send I you. Go ye, there- 
fore,” etc. He gave no such direct commission of authority to 
priests or deacons or laity. All that these last, therefore, have 
at any time enjoyed in the Church, they have enjoyed by gift 
of communication from the Episcopate, to whom, and to whom 
alone, the entire power was originally given. But note that 
CHRIST gave the gift to the Apostles as a body,—not to S. 
Peter, or to any other as an individual. It is the Episcopate 
as a body that represents CHRIST, and received “all power” 
from Him. Therefore, none can make a bishop but the Bishops 
themselves. No election, no appointment, no letters-patent, 
no popular acclamations, can make a man a bishop. Nothing 
can make any man a bishop except consecration by those who 
themselves are bishops already. When the Bishops concede 
to priests, deacons, or laity, or the civil government, any share 
in the government of the Church, or the selection of its officers, 
that concession is valid, for the Bishops originally had “ all 
power.” Thus in the original appointment of deacons, the 
Apostles left it to ethers to choose the individuals, while re- 
serving to themselves the power of ordination. If the multi- 
tude had chosen persons whom the Apostles knew to be unfit, 
doubtless they would at once have refused to ordain them. 

So long as the Apostles were together, and the Church had 
not yet spread abroad, there was no need of change. “The 
Apostles and elders and brethren” could be called together 
when any tough question was to be decided. But as the Church 
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and the Episcopate extended to far distant countries, the case 
was changed. The whole body could not be brought together 
on every question. What, then, was to be done? Then the 
Episcopate of each Province — so soon as it became sufficiently 
numerous — was organized in a synod. The entire number of 
bishops represented the original College of the Apostles. All 
ordinary questions were settled by them. There was an appeal 
to a larger Council only in important controversies of the Faith. 

Look at the Province of Asia, —the example most fully 
known to us. When S. Paul first carried the full Gospel to the 
chief city, Ephesus, they had not yet heard of the outpouring 
of the HOLY GHosT. S. Paul laid the foundations, tarrying 
and laboring there for some two years. But within a few years 
more, look at the change! S. John is yet alive, and writes the 
Epistles to the Seven Churches of Asia. Ephesus is the head, 
— for there the good work began. But there are six other Sees 
clustering around it, and all in the same Province, and they evi- 
dently form what was soon afterward known as an Ecclesiastical 
Province. And so it was, by little and little, in all the Provinces 
of the old Roman Empire. 

Slowly and very sluggishly we are following the example 
here. The See of New York, which began with one bishop 
having jurisdiction over the whole State, has grown into five 
Dioceses (there ought to be more than a dozen!), and Penn- 
sylvania has three (there ought to be at least seven, even now). 
And in Illinois we have the first thoroughly organized Province, 
though with a very imperfect realization, as yet, of Provincial 
powers, and with only three Dioceses. But enough has already 
been done to show the general drift of the change required. 

And the first principle thus indicated is that the State is to 
furnish the boundaries of the Province. There are only three 
probable exceptions to this, — Delaware, Rhode Island, and 
Western Virginia. Delaware and Rhode Island might be per- 
mitted to attach themselves, for Provincial purposes, to any 
conterminous Province; Delaware to Pennsylvania or (still 
better) to Maryland; and Rhode Island to either Massachusetts 
or Connecticut, although in ancient days, Delaware would be 
a Province by itself with at least three Sees, and Rhode Island 
another Province with four or more Sees. But perhaps this is 
too much to expect in these degenerate days. As to Western 
Virginia, the separation of that State was made during our Civil 
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War, and in utter violation of the spirit of the Constitution, and 
the boundary line between that and the Old Dominion is the 
ugliest line on the whole map of the Union. All the other 
boundary lines are either Nature’s graceful lines of coast or 
river or mountain chain; while all artificial lines are the straight 
lines of peaceful development. But that ugly West Virginia 
line is the zigzag scar of the lightning-bolt of civil war, con- 
tradicting every other line inthe whole map. It would be grate- 
ful to all Virginians, who love the historic identity of the Old 
Dominion, to have both the Virginias, according to the old State 
lines, embraced in the unity of the Ecclesiastical Province. In 
every other case, without exception, the Diocese now embracing 
a State or Territory may hope to grow into a Province in the 
course of time. 

The shortest and easiest way to accomplish this would be, 
first, to sub-divide each State Diocese into at least three Sees 
when the time for subdivision has come. Two might do, as a 
temporary measure; but it is unsatisfactory, for the Bishops 
should always have their separate vote as a separate order, and 
with only two of them they must be unanimous or nothing can 
be done. Another point is that at first the old Diocesan Con- 
vention, with clergy and laity from the whole State, should 
simply be continued over unchanged with its old power of mak- 
ing and altering constitution and canons, only leaving to each 
Diocese its own elections. In this way, most easily, the power 
of making and altering constitution and canons can be restored 
to the Provincial Synod, without any felt surrender or loss on 
the part of Diocesan Conventions. After some years, as the 
numbers of clergy and laity become inconveniently large, they 
can be reduced by the Diocesan Conventions electing deputies 
in proportion to the numbers of their clergy and laity, rather 
than have all attending the Provincial Synod. But this change 
would leave the legislative power undisturbed where it belongs, 
with the Synod of the Province. 

Another point that ought to be preserved in our American 
Provinces is that the Presidency of the Province or Metropoli- 
tanship should a/ways belong to the chief city and original See, 
—to New York, in the Province of New York; to Philadelphia, 
in the Province of Pennsylvania; to Chicago, in the Province of 
Illinois, and so on. This chief city is the chief centre of influ- 
ence in business, in politics, in all other worldly matters; and if 
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it be not made the centre of ecclesiastical influence also, there 
will always be found there a strong clique of clergy and laity 
whose influence will too often be opposed to that of the official 
head of the Province or Diocese. 

Still another point, — somewhat new in such organizations, — 
should be carefully guarded. When party spirit runs high, and 
the Metropolitan is of one party, while the other Bishops and 
Dioceses may be of the other, it would hardly be fair to give to 
the Metropolitan the sole appointment of committees. The bet- 
ter and fairer rule will be that when a committee is appointed, 
of any specified number from each Diocese, then each bishop 
should appoint the member or members from his own Diocese, 
and if any bishop be absent, then the deputies from His diocese 
shall freely elect from their own number the member or mem- 
bers called for. 

Of course, eventually, the Bishops of each Province should be 
the Court of Appeals for that Province. And here two points 
should be provided for. In the first place, the Bishops of the 
Province should as a body form the Court of Appeals, and alone 
give the final sentence, whatever it may be. And they should 
give it in writing, each member of the court assigning his rea- 
sons, so that — if they are wrong — public opinion may have a 
fair chance to be heard for the benefit of future cases. In the 
second place, there should be one clerical and one lay assessor 
elected by each Diocesan Convention; besides which, each 
bishop should have the right, if he please, to name one addi- 
tional clerical or lay assessor, or both, because he and his Con- 
vention may not be in thorough harmony, and he has the right 
to be advised by those in whom he has confidence. These as- 
sessors should not be merely to give advice. They would prob- 
ably include those of the clergy who were the best canonists, 
and laymen who were good lawyers or judges; and all interloc- 
utory questions should be decided by them. It is not possible to 
insure all bishops as good canonists; and—as our past expe- 
rience shows — a bishop may be thoroughly conscientious when 
acting on a court and yet may have the most extraordinary 
ideas of daw. The Bishops, therefore, need to be protected 
against the very real danger of making fearful blunders in mat- 
ters which they do not understand; and the assessors would 
relieve them from the decision of all those technical points in 
which they would be most likely to err. But when these pre- 
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liminary matters were all settled, then to the Bishops alone should 
be reserved the final sentence of the court in the matter at issue. 

When a State Province is established, and with bishops suffi- 
ciently numerous, there are certain other parts of the ancient 
system which ought to be restored. 

In the first place, when a bishop is elected to any Diocese 
within the Province, it should be enough to obtain the consent 
of the majority of the other Bishops of the Province, instead of 
asking that of all the Bishops in the United States, from Florida 
to Alaska. The requiring the consent of a majority of the 
standing committees should be dropped anyhow. There was 
only a temporary necessity for it, at the first organization of our 
American Church, to make up for the lack of personal knowl- 
edge by the English Bishops of those clergymen whom they 
were called upon to consecrate as bishops for these United 
States. The free voice of clergy and laity is given in the election 
by the Diocese that makes the choice. The consent of the 
Bishops of the Province gives the approval of the third and 
highest order. That was enough in the primitive days. It 
ought to be enough now. And the Metropolitan of the Province, 
with others of his comprovincial Bishops, should always perform 
the Consecration. If it be the Metropolitan See that is to be 
filled, the Consecration should a/ways be by the other Bishops 
of that same Province; as in the old days, when a Bishop of 
Rome was chosen, he was always consecrated by the Bishop of 
Ostia and others of the original Province of Rome. 

In the second place, when any Diocese was to be divided, 
and a new See erected, the consent of the Provincial Synod 
should be enough, without troubling General Convention. Sup- 
pose California wants to be divided, what can Maine be sup- 
posed to know on the subject so that it ought to be able to 
overrule California? No. Each Province should settle all 
such questions for itself. Instead, then, of Provinces being a 
useless or needless appendage, we should find embodied in them 
the following important changes: — 

1. A more vigorous recognition of State lines in our Church 
work than is furnished by any other religious body in the land, 
thus giving us a prima facie claim to be the National Church. 

2. A Provincial Synod making and altering constitution 
(a constitution is only a more permanent kind of canon) and 
canons, relieving our Diocesan Conventions of all responsi- 
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bility in that matter. And eventually it would relieve General 
Convention of a large part of its legislation,— our triennial 
National Council confining itself mainly to questions of Bible 
and Prayer Book, and inter-communion, and the restoration 
of the visible unity of Christendom, leaving all points of ordi- 
nary practical administration to the Provincial Synods. 

3. The working of a simple and practical Court of Appeals, 
before which any and every disputed question might be brought, 
and settled on the spot. 

4. The furnishing the ancient primary Court for the trial 
of any bishop, with no appeal beyond its decisions except in 
cases involving doctrine. 

5. The simplifying the process of the Consecration of Bishops, 
in case of vacancy. 

6. A similar facility in the erection of new Dioceses. 

7. One great recommendation of the plan here proposed 
is that necessarily it must be very gradual in the process of 
realization. Some parts of our Church (very few) are ready 
for it now, if they only knew it. Others will not be ready for 
fifty years to come. The full measure of the powers here sug- 
gested as proper for Provincial Synods cannot be conveyed at 
present. Some of them it may be wiser to withhold until a 
Province shall contain at least (say) seven Dioceses. But 
as one Province took its place in the line after another, — not 
all at once, — there would be a much better chance of improve- 
ment in a line of advance as yet untried. Mistakes made in one 
place would be corrected in another; and thus the system would 
become more vigorous and complete with its gradual adoption. 

But one point I would insist on with the utmost obstinacy. 
The idea of making the meetings of our General Convention 
(it ought to be called The Council of the American Church) 
not so frequent as once in three years, should be talked down, 
voted down, knocked on the head, whenever it appears. What! 
We could meet once in three years just after the Revolutionary 
War, when there were no steamboats and no railroads, and now, 
with all the marvellous facilities of modern travel, we are to 
meet only once in ten, fifteen, or twenty years! The very idea 
is absurd and intolerable! Why, the Lambeth Conference of 
Bishops from all over the world meets once in every ten years ! 
With our provisions against changes in constitution or Prayer 
Book except when passing, in identical verbal form, through 
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two consecutive General Conventions, we should crystallize 
ourselves into future immobility, just when the prospect of the 
reunion of Christendom demands of us a greater flexibility than 
ever! And we began the movement too! And what a wickedly 
absurd position we should be in, if, after inviting a divided 
Christendom to meet us on the four points, we should adopt a 
legislative system which should tie ourselves up more closely, 
hand and foot, than we ever were tied before. No, no! Even 
if General Convention reserves to itself only the matters concern- 
ing reunion, it will have more than enough to do every three 
years, and the more the better! 


Woman in the Gospels. 


In the Old Testament, sin entered into the world by the first 
woman, and death by sin, and the whole race suffered for it. 
But there is a marvellous contrast in the Gospels. There, our 
LORD is born of a woman, and the whole position of the sex 
seems to change. Our LORD'’s life was sought, shortly after He 
was born, by the wicked King Herod, who was a man. S. John 
the Baptist, indeed, came to his martyrdom through a wicked 
woman and her wicked daughter. But as to our LORD Him- 
self, all that was said and done against Him was said and done 
by men, never by any woman. Faithful women followed him 
and ministered unto Him of their substance, but we do not read 
of any men doing that. While men were shouting, “ Crucify 
Him! His Blood be on us and on our children!” women were 
weeping over Him in tender pity. Even Pontius Pilate’s wife, 
Pagan as she was, interceded for Him, and tried to preserve 
Him unharmed. Faithful women watched His burial, even 
after all men had left the closed tomb. Women were at the 
Sepulchre earlier than men on Easter morning, and to them 
first the risen LORD showed Himself. The slow-hearted 
Apostles themselves heard first from women that the LORD had 
risen, and even then they had not the grace to believe. It is 
no wonder, then, that Christianity has elevated woman more 
highly than she has stood anywhere else throughout the history 
of the whole world. And the woman who is not a Christian is 
a traitor to her own sex ! 
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€wo Points on Evolution. 


Some years ago, Professor Marsh of Yale University made a 
most remarkable find of fossil bones in the Bad Lands of Ne- 
braska, including specimens of various ages of the earth’s past 
history. Not long after, Mr. Huxley visited this country, and 
delivered one or more lectures on the horse, illustrated by 
those fossils discovered by Professor Marsh, and claiming that 
this series of fossils was a complete proof of the truth of the 
Darwinian hypothesis of evolution. I read those lectures at 
the time with the closest care and the deepest interest; but to 
me it seemed perfectly clear that the fossils and facts, instead 
of proving Darwinism, proved the zmpossibility of Darwinism, — 
which is a very different thing. 

Huxley’s theory is that the horse was originally a five-toed 
mammal, much smaller than at present, and that through a long 
series of ages he lost first one toe, then another, and so on, while 
gaining in general size, until now what we call the “ hoof” is 
his original middle-toe, and the two pasterns are the last of his 
other toes to shrink up and leave only those poor reminders of 
their former selves. So, with the help of Professor Marsh’s 
fossils, he gives us actual specimens of these horses’ foot-bones, 
in the various stages of their change. Going back from the 
present, we first find the horse with /wo toes, and two dried-up 
pasterns. Still farther back, he has ¢hree toes with pasterns as 
before. And at last, when we reach the Eocene period, we find 
what he calls the Eohippus (he has previously given us the 
Protohippus, the Pliohippus, the Miohippus, etc.), and this 
Eohippus has four toes and one pastern, thus showing that the 
animal started with five toes, like the rest of the mammalia, but 
must have begun changing almost immediately, and has been 
kept at it ever since. 

Now be it remembered that this is set before us as a conclu- 
sive proof that all animated nature has come by gradual evolu- 
tion from one primordial germ. But does it prove any such 
thing? — Let us see. 

The first appearance of mammalia on this earth of ours was 
in the Eocene age. There were a few rodents and marsupials 
toward the close of the previous period, — mere drops of the 
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coming outpour,— but besides these, the Cretaceous, which 
comes just under the Eocene, fas no mammalia, nor are there 
any in any of the other strata of the secondary or primary rocks, 
— none whatever. It is with the Eocene that the great gush of 
mammalia appears, — a vast variety of new creatures, some of 
them seventy feet long, and the Eohippus among them. Now, 
so far as proof is concerned, what they have proved is just this, 
—that it has taken the entire period of the mammalia upon 
the face of this earth of ours (a period which Dana roughly 
estimates at about three millions of years), it has taken this 
entire period to change the shape cf the horse’s hoof; but where 
did the horse himself come from, then, if he did not come in 
ready-made, in the Eocene period, along with all the rest of the 
mammalia? There is no other way left by which he could 
possibly come at all. 

Just look at it for a moment. Is it reasonable to contend 
that though it takes some three millions of years to change the 
shape of the horse’s hoof, yet by the same gradual process his 
entire body can be evolved out of a monad in no time at all? 
or that the change of the hoof will leave traces and proofs in 
every stratum of rocks from Eocene to modern, while the 
formation of all the rest of the horse’s body has left no traces at 
all in any stratum of rocks in any period? 

No, no! We are happy to grant all that our scientific friends 
can prove. They prove (we take their word for it) that in the 
Eocene the Eohippus appeared, — that is to say, the early horse. 
We accept what they say about his toes in subsequent ages, 
until we get to the modern horse with his hoof. But the animal 
is horse at the beginning, and 4orse all the way through. Before 
the Eocene period, they cannot show the slightest trace of 
him. There is no room left for his slow and gradual evolution. 
He came in with the rest of the world of mammalia, — ready- 
made. 

Now for the other argument, which is directed toward the 
style of reasoning by which it is attempted to support a tre- 
mendously sweeping theory on a very few disconnected and 
insufficient facts. 

Suppose, for the sake of argument, that in this country, from 
the Alleghenies to the Atlantic Ocean, the mortal remains of 
all who had died during the last five hundred years were still 
preserved,— not their bones only, but their hair, skin, and 
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everything about them, so that there could be no mistake as to 
their identity. We should then find the following state of facts. 
Five hundred years ago all who lived and died here were red 
men. All who live and die here now are white men or black 
men, or some intermixture of the two. And at one point or 
other between the two extremes, we should find every possible 
shade of the missing link. We should find all possible fractional 
unions of red, white, and black, so as to make the chain of 
transition complete down to the minutest shade. And now, 
having our chain of evolutionist evidence complete, let us pro- 
ceed to draw the Darwinian conclusion that all the whites and 
blacks here at present were evolved, by natural selection, out of 
the red men who lived here five hundred years ago; and that, 
we all know, is a lie! 

Now if, as is plain, we cannot trust the Darwinian basis of 
argument through so brief a period as five hundred years, and 
when the chain of links is complete, how can we be expected to 
accept the same style of argument precisely, only stretching it 
through millions of ages instead of hundreds, and having only 
here and there an isolated stepping-stone, instead of a chain of 
links that touch all along? It is really too absurd to be 
seriously argued. Evolution may be a convenient theory by 
which to arrange and classify the results of scientific research, 
but its demonstration is zmposszd/e. 


Che Church and Freemasonrp, 


My father was a Freemason, being initiated in his earlier man- 
hood in Pittsburgh. He never rose higher than the third degree ; 
and then, — being a married man, —he disliked the necessity 
of keeping everything concerning the order secret from his wife, 
and practically dropped all actual connection with the craft. 
He always spoke of it, however, in the kindliest manner; and when 
he had left the law and had become Rector of Trinity Church, 
Pittsburgh, and a new church was to be built, he had the Free- 
masons lay the corner-stone with their usual rites, he him- 
self delivering the address on the occasion. He began a long 
poem, entitled, “ Freemasonry,” in several cantos, which for 
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very many years remained unfinished. And, strange to say, he 
took it up and finished it long after he was sixty years of age. 
As for myself, 1 inherited his kindly affection for the order, 
though I was never initiated myself. What I have to say on the 
subject, therefore, is from the outside, and not in any way 
biassed by actual membership. 

The Pope of Rome has repeatedly excommunicated the whole 
order of Freemasons by bell, book, and candle; and the Pres- 
byterians, and some others of the Protestant sects have come 
as near excommunicating the order as they know how. The 
Church of England, and our own Church in this country, have 
never done anything of the sort; though once in a long while 
some individual bishop or priest — generally of Presbyterian 
antecedents —thinks it a great pity that we should not follow 
the example set in this matter by the Pope and the Presbyte- 
rians. But there is no danger of this ever being done. Too 
many of our bishops, clergy, and laity belong to the order, so 
that not even any attempt has ever been made—so far as I 
know — to pass any formal condemnation; and there is no part 
of our Church constitution or canons which would afford any 
basis at all for such action. 

Years ago this state of facts made no small impression on my 
mind; and additional thought was provoked by the fact that 
the Scottish Rite stands so pre-eminent among the brethren of 
the Mystic Tie. Looking back to practical masonry, from which 
it all sprung, I was very much puzzled by this prominence of 
Scotland. Instead of being able to show cathedrals or churches 
or castles that could for a moment stand comparison with the 
vast medizval masterpieces of England, France, Germany, Spain, 
and Italy, Scotland made really the smallest and the poorest 
show of any. The connection with practical masonry, therefore, 
utterly failed to give me any explanation. 

At length, however, I struck upon the idea, which I think 
gives the true solution of the problem. It is to be found in the 
“ Free and Accepted” part of the business, which is quite mod- 
ern; and not in practical masonry, which goes back into distant 
ages. The key of the whole position is this: Freemasonry 
is an instinctive attempt of right-minded men in each country 
to get back those parts of the ancient and full heritage 
of the Catholic Church of which the dominant religion of 


that country deprives them. This fits the case of Scotland ex- 
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actly. Nowhere else was the burden of Presbyterianism, and 
true-blue Calvinism, so hard and so heavy as in Scotland. 
And when by law not more than half-a-dozen Church people 
were allowed at any one time to worship out of the Prayer Book 
even in a private house, it is no wonder that Churchmen took 
refuge in the Masonic lodges; and there, protected by their 
oaths of secrecy, they introduced as much of Church principle 
and Church practice as they could. 

Now let us examine a few of the details and see how far our 
theory will agree with the facts. : 

In the first place, there is the true idea of Catholicity, which 
is lost by every sect. Masonry restores it by a brotherhood 
which extends throughout the world. 

Next, how do persons become real members of that body? 
Old Calvinism makes this to depend on the absolute decree of 
Almighty Gop as to each individual soul,—a decree made 
before the fall of man. That is not the Church idea atall. The 
Church idea is that membership in the Body of CHRIST comes 
by Holy Baptism; and nobody can baptize himself. He must 
be baptized by some one else. So in Masonry, a man cannot 
become a Mason by simply desiring it, or feeling about it, or 
reading about it, or talking about it. He must be 7nztiated by 
some one else who belongs to the order already, and has power 
to admit him. 

Then as to the formation of a lodge. The sectarian idea is 
that any small number of believers — three, five, seven, or 
thereabouts — may at any time associate themselves together 
and make a new Church, —a Church which is just as truly and 
really a valid Church as any other in the world. But you can- 
not make a new Masonic lodge that way! In order to have a 
new lodge, the idea of Astoric continuity is never lost; and the 
new lodge must procure its proper charter from the duly author- 
ized source, or it is no lodge at all. 

Then among the Presbyterians, ministerial favity was the rigid 
rule. In Masonry they had various orders, one above another, 
till they ran it to an almost absurd extreme. 

In the Presbyterian meeting they abjured everything like 
bright and beautiful vestments. In Masonry they had abundance 
of them of ever so many different kinds. 

In the Presbyterian meeting they would have nothing to do 
with bright and beautiful colors, — black, the color of sin, death, 
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and the Devil, being the only thing tolerated. In Masonry they 
had all bright and beautiful colors, and silver and gold and jew- 
els besides. 

In the Presbyterian meeting they regarded /ights as abomina- 
bly Popish. In the lodge they knew better, and used them most 
significantly. 

In the Presbyterian meeting they abhorred all symbolism, and 
tried to have everything as plain as a pike-staff. In the lodge 
every part of the service, the costumes, the decorations, was 
deeply and beautifully symbolical; and the knowledge of the 
meaning of it all was a constant source of instruction, admiration, 
and joy. 

Now in all these things, and in some others that mght be 
added, it was the ancient Church ideas and practices that were 
reproduced in the lodges, and in aé/ their services they pre- 
served the idea of a written Liturgy, while the rigid rule of the 
Presbyterian Meeting was long extemporary prayers, and still 
longer sermons which in the lodge were omitted altogether. 

But with all this Churchliness, there was still another point 
in which the lodges gave a lesson to the sects which the sects 
were never willing to learn. Notwithstanding all these Churchly 
things, the Masons never dreamed of pretending to commission 
any one to preach the Word of GoD or to minister the Sacra- 
ments of the Gospel,— never! They knew that shat business 
belonged to the Church which CHRIST had established, and 
they never for a moment claimed to be that Church. 

And as it was in Scotland, so it has been, measurably, in other 
Protestant countries. In England, when the Church was coldest 
in her tone, the lodges were the warmest, making up somewhat 
for her deficiencies. And in this country, the general preva- 
lence of the Masonic order (and other orders patterned more 
or less after them) las been a very important element in toning 
up the religious sympathies of vast bodies of Protestants, who 
are as yet too bitterly prejudiced to learn anything directly 
from us. When one sees a great gathering of Knights Templar, 
and finds that in many places banners are swung across the 
streets along which they are to march, and that every banner 
bears on it a cross and a crown; and notices that every Knight 
has a cross on his cap, and a red cross at that; and knows 
that the great majority of the men are Presbyterians, Methodists, 
Baptists, and what not; and then examines their Office for the 
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Burial of the Dead, and finds there no less than ¢hree distinct 
prayers for the departed (in which their Office is more distinctly 
Catholic than our own); and besides all this sees that their 
standard of Faith, used constantly in their services, is the un- 
mutilated Apostles’ Creed, — what shall we say? Is it not clear 
that they are doing the Church’s work with great numbers who 
would not, as yet, learn the same things from us? If the Church 
required people to wear red crosses in their caps, and to pray 
for the departed, a howl would be raised that would re-echo 
loudly from Dan to Beersheba. But the Knights Templar are 
doing this work for us, and before long they will find out that 
the proper home of people who do such Churchly things is — 
the Church. They are helping us without knowing it. But 
they will find out when the time comes, and then the gather- 
ing in will be all the easier. 

But there is another side to all this, and one which at first 
sight seems radically opposed to it, although on examina- 
tion we shall see that it only embodies the same general prin- 
ciple. How is it that on the continent of Europe, especially 
in Popish countries, the zome of Freemasonry is so different? 
Instead of showing any tendency toward the beauties of the 
ancient and unbroken Catholic Church, we find here, almost 
universally, tendencies toward liberalism, if not infidelity, in 
religion, and toward rebellion in politics. How is it that there 
is such a vast difference in fone ? 

Remember, the tone in Scotland and other Protestant coun- 
tries was a reaction against Presbyterianism and the religious 
errors and poverty of all sorts of Protestant sectarianism. That 
decided the tone which the reaction should take. In Papal 
countries the religion and the government err in an opposite 
direction. There is in Church matters, in those lands, a rich and 
ornate system, indeed, but indissolubly united with an absolute 
despotism, which leaves no trace of the earlier liberty bestowed 
as a permanent heritage upon the children of Gop. And this 
is generally leagued with an equal despotism in political mat- 
ters. The natural reaction against both these makes the lodges, 
in such countries, the natural headquarters of all who are strug- 
gling for the restoration of civil and religious liberty. That 
some, under the pressure of a double and terrible tyranny, 
should be disposed to go too far, and venture on crazy ex- 
tremes in both civil and religious directions, is no wonder! 
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It is easy to see, in this way of looking at the whole question, 
the reasons for what we know to be the facts. The Pope ex- 
communicates the Freemasons, because he knows they are 
against him and his tyrannies, and there never can be peace 
between them. The Presbyterians and other sects condemn 
the Freemasons also, not so furiously, indeed, but still for some- 
thing of the same reason, because the general tone of the 
whole order is against them, and they know it. But the Church 
never has said or done anything against them, because they are 
really doing our work for us. They are familiarizing their peo- 
ple with ever so many good and beautiful things that belong 
to the old and full-blooded Church system, in which we are 
laboring for the union of all Christendom. And we are not 
fools enough to oppose and abuse any who are helping in so 
noble a work, whether they know it or not. The more com- 
pletely they do that work, the better we shall like it. 

What all Freemasons need to do, in order to make that work 
complete, is to remember that they never have set themselves 
up to be a Church, as all the sects have; that they have 
always recognized the superior position and authority of the 
Church, zz its own sphere, outside of their order. They never 
have pretended to commission anybody to preach the Word 
and minister the Sacraments. By thus acknowledging the su- 
perior authority of the Church, they really acknowledge an 
obligation on their own part to belong to it. And in making 
that personal union, to whom should our Freemasons go? To 
the Pope, who has cursed them over and over again, even re- 
fusing to a Mason the right of being buried in consecrated 
ground? Or to the sects, who have denounced “ secret socie- 
ties” with equal vehemence? No. They will, if they are sen- 
sible, unite with the Church which loves all their devotion to 
beauty, art, symbolism, wide-hearted charity, and stanch love 
of liberty, and where — and where only — they will truly be a¢ 
home. 

J. H. Hopkins. 








Che Anniversary of the Church Unibersity 
Board of Regents. 


MEMORABLE moment, it presented a scene worthy of 
the Church historian’s pen, or of the pencil of sacred art. 

The Bishop stood with his Apostolic hand raised in benedic- 
tion, his tall form erect, his furrowed countenance beaming with 
the hope he had expressed, while his tender tones voiced his 
love for his LORD and his fellows in this fateful opening of the 
second century of our American Church. As he had prayed 
earnestly for the Church’s educational work and its benefactors 
at the beginning of the meeting, he seemed with prophetic 
glance to foresee beneficent results in this and coming centuries, 
as he closed with his blessing the first annual gathering of the 
Church University Board of Regents. 

The anniversary month being October, this first annual meet- 
ing was held before the month closed; and it was resolved to 
hold the annual meeting henceforward on the Tuesday follow- 
ing the fifteenth day of October, that being the date of the 
unanimous adoption by the General Convention of the meas- 
ure establishing the Board. 

Bishop Whipple, the Indians’ friend (who could disclose, it 
is rumored, wrongs done to the aborigines so revolting as to 
make some of even Siberia’s blackened pages white by con- 
trast), is one whose blessing upon the Regents and their cause 
is all the more welcome because of his life-long labors for the 
Church as representing Christian Education. Bereaved and ill 
as he was, he had come at cost and sacrifice to attest, before 
crossing the seas, his conviction (concurred in by the Bishops 
of Albany and of Tennessee, who as Regents were also present 
at the meeting) that the establishment of the Board met a cry- 
ing need of the past, and promised well for the future. At the 
request of his fellow-Regents, he will as soon as practicable 
send home to us for publication a memorandum of his views 
and suggestions. From the fact that it has not yet been re- 
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ceived, while Bishop Doane, the devoted Chairman of the 
Board, has now, in addition to the duties of his Diocese, “ the 
care of all the Churches” of our Communion abroad; and 
Regent Dr. Henry Coppée, to whom was committed the prep- 
aration of this material, is also unusually absorbed (being just 
now the acting head of the Lehigh University, of which he was 
the first president), — from these unlooked-for circumstances it 
comes about that the undersigned, though already overweighted, 
is suddenly called upon to reach with this paper the January 
number of the REVIEW. The corresponding number of the 
CHURCH REVIEW last year published the first extended state- 
ment (five thousand copies of which were circulated) after the es- 
tablishment of the Church University Board. Courtesy to the 
REVIEW, whose plates were used for the purpose, calls, therefore, 
for the prompt preparation of this anniversary article (ulti- 
mately to be circulated no less widely) for the corresponding 
number, A.D. 1891. These facts (related in passing as plea for 
any defects) will kindly be borne in mind by the indulgent 
reader. 

It was suggested that the writer give an extended account not 
only of his own work in this connection during the past year, 
but also of his previous thought on this subject. All that need 
be noted as to that is recorded in the first manuscript book of 
the Board, and can be produced, should it ever become an im- 
portant question whether his plan was in detail, as well as in 
general, thoughtfully prepared. What is needed now is not 
that a preconceived plan should be worked out, but that there 
should be GROWTH, and that the growth, under Gop, from 
the heart, mind, and conscience of the Church should be in 
such order and manner as those aiding the work shall deem 
best. Similar conclusions come from pressure upon the judg- 
ment of like causes. Let those who will aid, whether following 
suggestions of Regents or incited by their own initiative, have 
due recognition; while all co-operate harmoniously with the 
Board. In time, auxiliaries — guilds, teaching brotherhoods and 
sisterhoods, preachers, mendicants, and collectors, should they 
be necessary, together with other helpful agencies — may find 
herein ample verge and scope enough for their inspired Chris- 
tian energies. The aim of this review of the year is simply to 
give, from communications received and related publications, a 
conception of the favorable replies and the timely suggestions 
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(together with indications and assurances of sympathy and aid) 
which have come up from every part of our Church in this broad 
land, and even from still more distant Churchmen. 

The reports of our Boards of Visitors will, in this or in a suc- 
ceeding statement, represent the Regents at those points to 
which they were called before the summer vacation. From 
those carefully educating the ‘gentler sex,” as well as from 
many others, invitations have been received; and reports of 
consequent visitations also will be made later. 

And here at the outset seems the appropriate place for refer- 
ence to an important achievement; the form of the incorpora- 
tion of the Board was shown in the Articles of Incorporation 
since duly executed, recorded, and reported, which were printed 
(together with forms of subscription and bequest, vide pp. 241 
et seg.) in the April number of the CHURCH REVIEW. At the 
annual meeting of the Board, the Committee of Regents, of 
which the Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix was Chairman, reported the 
completed incorporation and the readiness as well as the legal 
fitness of the Board to receive, hold, and distribute gifts and 
bequests. Dr. Dix added important suggestions as to a fund 
for procuring, printing, and circulating Church educational sta- 
tistics, reports, and other publications; for which suggestive ex- 
amples are found in volumes, leaflets, etc., emanating from the 
National departments, and from those of the State, of which his 
honored father, during part of his memorable life, was the suc- 
cessful head. A large number of such publications having been, 
at the request of the undersigned, presented to the Regents by 
the United States Bureau of Education, the Board expressed its 
hearty acknowledgments to the Bureau by the unanimous pas- 
sage of a vote of thanks. Newspapers and periodicals also 
deserve our grateful acknowledgments. In every part of our 
country, Associated Press despatches, editorials, reports, notices, 
etc., regarding this movement have appeared. Not only are they 
strongly favorable in the publications, Diocesan as well as gen- 
eral, of our own Communion, but also in other leading papers 
(such as the dailies of New York and other important places, 
the Boston Recorder and Congregationalist, the Baptist Examiner, 
and others up to date), declaring this movement needed and 
timely, and generously wishing it God-speed. 

It is an old saying that “ what is everybody’s business is no- 
body’s business.” Influential papers are not to be decoyed into 
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giving much space to what is neither important nor, in the lan- 
guage of the press, properly to be called “ news,” but they have 
a keen scent for what is; and it is cause for gratulation when a 
friendly hand from among many helpers starts the news items, as 
was done by a clergyman of our Church whose name appears 
with his statement in this connection. This anniversary article, 
growing in value, from quoted matter (possibly requiring con- 
tinuation in following numbers), has added weight from the elo- 
quent oration delivered, in connection with the Regent's Visita- 
tion, and his chancellorship of Hobart College, by the Rt. Rev. 
Chairman of the Board, the Bishop of Aibany. In his address 
to his Diocese, delivered this autumn, he speaks of his visit, of 
Hobart College, and of the writer in terms most encouraging, — 
too kind and complimentary, in fact, to be properly repeated 
here. 

The movement to add complete scientific appliances is cor- 
dially commended by the Chancellor, and also the excellence 
of the Faculty and influences of the Church College; and he fur- 
ther remarks that when these are mare widely known, “ Church- 
men and others will realize, more than they do now, what the 
great universities are learning from the smaller colleges, — that 
where there are few students each one comes in direct contact 
with the first-class professors.” 

Bishop Coxe caused the establishment of the Church Uni- 
versity Board of Regents to be the topic of the opening sermon 
before his Council, and again gives it, in his latest address to his 
Diocese, a most favorable reference. So, too, Bishop Doane 
had in his cathedral a full presentation of the subject, and in his 
previous address he wrote as follows: — 


The General Convention has taken a long and wise step in advance, 
it seems to me, in the creation of the Church University Board of Re- 
gents. The strong and stirring words of the Pastoral Letter are in the 
same line of emphasizing and impressing the importance of Christian 
education upon the Church’s plan. Hitherto the two Houses have had 
each its own Committee on Christian Education. Sometimes, within 
recent years, these two Committees have met in joint session, and 
they were permitted to sit together during the recess of the General 
Convention. Out of this really has grown the present important move- 
ment. It was proposed by the President of Hobart College, and virtu- 
ally decided upon at a meeting of Christian educators called under the 
auspices of the two committees. It is to do for education what Boards 
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have done for Missions, to focalize and concentrate and intensify in- 
terest. It is to do for our own schools and colleges what the Boards of 
Education, in the Presbyterian Church, for instance, have done nobly 
and generously for their schools. And the importance of it cannot be 
overrated, if one remembers what large numbers of Church children are 
educated in Roman Catholic or other denominational institutions, or in 
institutions with no religious training, or let it be said with shame, in 
institutions whose strong and scarcely concealed drift is irreligious, if not ’ 
infidel. When one sees what really large amounts of money have been 
given by Churchmen in the past to sustain schools over whose religious 
interests, to say the least of it, the Church has no control, it is a matter 
of most serious interest that something should be done to unify and 
illustrate and emphasize the strong value of Christian training on the 
Church’s lines. 


Bishop Doane as Chairman having thus referred not only to 
the Church University Board of Regents, but to the good ex- 
ample set by the Presbyterians, we will quote from the despatch, 
which refers to their report of the seven years and the “ grand 
results of the Board of Aid for Colleges.” 


Saratoca, May 20. — The Standing Assembly Committee on the Board 
of Aid for Colleges and Academies, through its chairman, Dr. Hemphill, 
of Philadelphia, to-day recommended the adoption of the following 
resolution : — 

First, — ‘That this Assembly recognizes with gratitude the manifold 
blessings of Gop upon the work of this Board in the seven years of its his- 
tory, and earnestly prays that the blessings may be multiplied in the years 
to’ come. 

Second, — That we heartily appreciate the fidelity, zeal, and business- 
like sagacity with which the Board has carried forward the work com- 
mitted to its care. 

Third, — That its Seventh Annual Report shows it to have reached such 
a stage, both of results and of efficiency, as warrants a great and immedi- 
ate increase of its resources. 

Fourth, — That its success in removing all debt from many of its most 
valuable school properties, its good prospect of rapidly reducing what 
debt remains, and its twofold policy of preventing future debt and of 
securing all property gifts by lien, deserve the attention and co-operation 
of all who wish to make safe investments in behalf of Christian education. 

Fifth, — That as rapidly as any college or academy is cleared of debt, 
the Board be advised to state in Zhe Church Magazine, and in its Annual 
Report, what the nature and value of the property so cleared, and that 
individual givers are hereby urged to arrange with the Board for so endow- 
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ing such schools by secured investments that they shall be established in 
their work and relieve the Board from yearly contributing to their support. 

Sixth, — That in order to encourage the work of endowment by per- 
sonal gifts, it is of the first importance that the Churches by their annual 
collections make adequate provision for the Board’s supply of current aid 
to unendowed institutions, and that for the year now begun the Churches 
are urged to raise their joint contribution for this purpose to the sum of 
$60,000, and to hold all collections taken in the Board’s name sacred to 
its distinctive work as administered by itself. 

The Rev. Dr. Herrick Johnson spoke in favor of the Report as follows : 

I thank the brethren for this Report. Seven years ago I stood on this 
very platform, and little dreamed that in seven years we would lay at 
the feet of the Church a million dollars consecrated to Christian learning, 
two thirds of which would never have been in possession of the Church 
if it had not been for the organization of this Board. Brethren, go home 
and tell that to your people. It will tell on their pockets. It will tell on 
their hearts, and especially on their convictions. Then again, open your 
Annual Report when you get it, early in the fall, and look upon the map 
which you will find inside, and note the stars that indicate how these vast 
intercontinental spaces have been dotted with these Christian colleges, 
and then think whether seven years of such kind of service is not worth 
recognition. Think again that these infant institutions, organized under 
the care of this infant Board, are to-day sending one, two, three, and five 
young men at a time to our theological seminaries as candidates for the 
ministry ; and remember that seven years ago a note of warning was 
sounded in the ear of this Church from this platform to the effect that we 
were threatened with a famine in the ministry. 


Bishop Doane’s address for the year has the following 
record : — 


October 27 and 28, I was in New York at a meeting of the Church 
University Board of Regents. 


As the educational interests of both sexes are committed to 
the Board, and among the communications received is one from 
the Bishop’s school for girls, at Albany, a further entry is 
copied here from his address: — 


On Wednesday, the 25th, I was most graciously surprised to find that 
under the kindly inspiration of the President, nine of the S. Agnes’ girls 
were gathered to meet me in Hobart College Library at Geneva. He 
made the address, to which with very grateful feeling I replied ; and 
they gave me a little compass, with a suitable inscription, and a kindly 
reference to my Northeast Harbor Summer Seas, and to my wintry duty 
in the Churches across the sea. 
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Acknowledgments are due to friends who have enabled the 
writer to communicate with more than ten thousand Church- 
men and others, by letters, circulars, and otherwise, in relation 
to this movement. The record is due here also of thanks to 
the Corporation, Faculty, alumni, students, and friends of Hobart 
College, through whose co-operation much otherwise impossible 
has been done for the “cause.” Therefore, as Advocate ap- 
pointed by the General Convention, and as General Secretary 
of the Board, he has been enabled to reach not only neighbor- 
ing cities, cathedrals, and parishes, but many at great distances, 
and also institutions academic and theological, Church clubs, 
fraternities, and other gatherings. He is receiving and has ac- 
cepted invitations to present this topic in the sermon opening 
the Council or Convention of different Dioceses; and to bishops 
who are giving it more and more a prominent place in their 
annual addresses, we are also obliged. In this and in following 
papers thoughtful suggestions made to him will be mentioned ; 
while still larger place will be devoted to related material, in 
cluding extracts from answers made to communications sent 
out by other Regents. From these sources, rather than from 
his inner consciousness, he will draw, in attempting to answer 
oft-repeated questions such as the following: — 

1. What can this movement accomplish which is immedi- 
ately desirable? 

2. Why is it certain that this is here and now practicable? 

3. Why not be more definite? Name, if you can, some par- 
ticular, practicable objects likely to be generally recognized as 
important. 

4. Since already there are many cultured Church people lib- 
erally sustaining educational efforts of other bodies than our 
own, are they not competent to inform themselves, from sources 
readily within reach, of the merits of Church educational ob- 
jects? Why, then, is this new movement necessary ? 

5. Since important Church educational foundations have re- 
sulted heretofore from pleas principally presented by teachers 
and others connected with instruction in our educational insti- 
tutions, why not develop and depend upon such time honored 
methods? 

6. Can there be cited, if not historical precedents, at least 
illustrations from the first century of our Church history, indi- 
cating thence the propriety of establishing the new Board? 
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7. Speaking of Church educational institutions and interests 
(if not corporately and formally, yet as heard from already by 
competent representatives, committees or individuals solicitous 
for their welfare), how do they regard the new movement? 

We proceed at once in the order thus proposed. 

1. What can this movement accomplish which is immediately 
desirable ? 

It can secure attention as being duly authorized, and it can 
then by disseminating correct information gain the aid of prayers 
and alms, and thus ultimately become, if evidently useful, a cher- 
ished factor in the life of the Church chartered by CHRIST'S 
command, “ Go, teach all nations.” ; 

2. Why is it certain that this is here and now practicable? 

Because Boards, committees, and like agencies of religious 
bodies all about us, dealing with American Christians and the 
public, have, by splendid sums secured and foundations laid, 
proved that systematic extended appeals for authorized educa- 
tional objects secure in our time and land important and 
increasing returns. Thus, since our Church has from lack of 
such agencies left this field to others during our first century, 
it is now reported that persons connected with us and interested 
in promoting education have (almost unavoidably) given their 
millions as well as their mites to educational institutions not of 
us, whose wants were suitably made known. Attracted to aid 
them in those early days of American history when, as means 
were smali, resources needed to be massed, and when as a rule, 
educational institutions were Christian not only in name, but in 
aim, aid thus naturally begun has been continued. Those po- 
tent influences, alumni sentiment and family feeling, tend to 
increase the volume of the helpful stream. It is now reported 
further that some institutions thus aided by our people are 
hostile or indifferent to our Church, and in some instances are 
inimical to Christianity and all religion. It comes about thus 
that we hear a halt called. The conclusion is that by a compe- 
tent Board attention and aid can now be secured; while large 
foundations by gift and bequest may ultimately, perhaps imme- 
diately (and especially from those of our Communion), be gained 
for the educational interests of our Church. 

3. Another question frankly pressed is as follows: Why not 
be more definite? Name, if you can, some particular, practicable 
objects likely to be generally recognized as important. 
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The report of the Committee representing the Regents has 
been definitely made by the Rev. Dr. W. R. Huntington, the Rev. 
Dr. David H. Greer, and by Dr. Samuel Eliot, Ex-President of 
Trinity College. In speaking as Advocate or writing as General 
Secretary, the undersigned has preferred to be thought indefi- 
nite rather than to preoccupy with his views the field which 
belongs to the Board of Regents and to the Church. Not to 
dwell here in reply upon cognate topics,—the possibility of 
Church influences by halls (in universities not of our Church) 
such as Hobart Hall, established, as the best that could be done 
on preoccupied ground, by the suggestion of that lamented prel- 
ate, Bishop Harris; not to enlarge upon remedies for current 
evils as to degrees and for improving the relations of courses 
and of institutions, — benefits are now within reach, such as 
lectures, prizes, and fellowships, and other ‘assistance, for our 
Church colleges, students, and scholarly Churchmen. 

The following examples may also be selected in reply. As 
other religious bodies secure valuable real estate on conditions 
similar to those upon which it is offered to us, so we are reason- 
ably certain of similar or superior gains in return, as soon as the 
Board is enabled to provide for needed educational purposes 
beneficial to the community and further desired by owners as 
likely to advance the value of their real estate. Some corre- 
spondents declare that the prices of many Church preparatory 
schools are practically exclusive, so that foundation scholar- 
ships are needed not only for those who are clergymen’s sons 
or have decided for the ministry, but for gifted sons and daugh- 
ters of Churchmen of modest means, obliged to go where cost 
is least. When the funds of the Board justify it, aid can be given 
by loans or otherwise, and loans can also be made (similar to 
those made by the Church Building Society) for the upbuild- 
ing of Church schools and of institutions of higher learning. 
Often the last dollar has been spent in getting a valuable plant 
ready for use. In recent visitations the writer found institu- 
tions having every prospect of permanent success, where such 
a loan has proved the one thing needful. Further, the time, 
means, and self-respect of missionary and other representatives 
of the Church (now forced to the mendicant invasion of pre- 
occupied Churchmen) would be saved were there a central 
source of information and aid. 

The Board differs from individuals in that it can be required 
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at least to acknowledge proper appeals. Responsible for the 
appropriations made or withheld from various educational ob- 
jects, the Church, when it intrusts the means to this Board, 
can judge strictly the results. In a similar way are successfully 
treated the great fields of domestic and foreign missions. But 
education is coming into view more and more as the essential 
adjunct, if not the essence, of missions, not only in wide regions 
of our growing population, but when in contact with acute and 
trained Orientals. One of the letters received calls for mission- 
aries trained not only to preach, but to teach efficiently, as some 
are now doing. System is needed for the ingathering and direc- 
tion as well as for the outflow of the Church’s educational means 
and influence. Gifts and bequests result from systematic pres- 
entation by authority. Church educational interests will be 
largely remembered when Church people have been indoctri- 
nated both in the sanctuary and “from house to house” in the 
truth on this subject. Ignoble as became his ambitions, Na- 
poleon the First, proving the efficiency of concentration and 
organization, also displayed his genius when contrasting pro- 
gressive Christianity with declining Mahometanism ; he points 
to the distinguishing fact that Christianity prevails because it 
teaches. Apply this in our Church work, now that means and 
influence are ample, and it is evident that all and more than is 
indicated by such examples of immediate usefulness as we have 
cited, will become practicable for the Board. 

4. But it is also asked: Since already there are many cul- 
tured Church people liberally sustaining educational efforts of 
other bodies than our own, are they not competent to inform 
themselves, from sources readily within reach, of the merits of 
Church educational objects? Why, then, is this new movement 
necessary ? 

The answering assertion that our Church is at present in a 
fragmentary state of being, or at least in a condition of incom- 
plete if not of arrested development, need not here be traced to 
its source, nor the further objection that with us parochialism is 
harmfully exaggerated, and information not properly dissemi- 
nated. But the general confession of the hour admits ineffi- 
ciency on the whole in the Church’s educational appliances. 
Something is from many quarters called for which will bring 
educational needs and desert into touch with all our people, and 
produce results comparable with our abilities and opportunities. 
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So many appeals for all sorts and kinds of things are pressed 
upon bishops, rectors, and others, that ali which can be con- 
fidently expected is that they present those which the Church 
requires or formally requests them to present. Other claims 
are thus apt to be left to such casual care as some inexpert 
friend or ill-supported financial agent may give, by unwelcome 
information or solicitation at odd times. 

The schools, colleges, and universities of our Mother Church 
did not come into being under such conditions, nor grow as 
they have done in such environments. They represent, first, 
a clear conviction of duty, and then growth, not of a day, a 
decade, a century even, but rather of a millennium, —some 
Christian universities already commemorating foundations of 
more than a thousand years. To plant the seed of such a 
growth to any purpose in the soil of heart-deep convictions, 
the sower, duly authorized, must have such access to them as 
will make sufficient impression. But in our first century and 
now increasingly in some important places, from objects ex- 
cept those authorized by the general Church or the Diocese 
the important parochial cures and the parishioners, especially 
those of wealth, are isolated. The parish is the fortress, and the 
Rector holds the fort so long at least as he pleases the people, 
and also holds the vestry, in the hollow of his will. In life and at 
the approach of death, it isthe pastor to whom the sheep naturally 
turn for guidance; and the Bishop, as chief pastor, may have 
influence in the fold. But the representative of Church educa- 
tional institutions has been in our Church a person lacking 
“status,” and practically is so still. We hear it claimed that 
such a representative in other important religious bodies is a 
“personage” whose demands for education are treated with 
something more than toleration. He receives thoughtful heed 
as one backed by the fiat, “ If they will not hear thee, then will 
they hear admonishingly from the Church.” The members of 
our cultured Communion “ will not brook dictation,” but they are 
not usually found unmindful of those who come with the author- 
ity of the Church. The remark that in other religious bodies 
educators have a position of recognized influence not so gener- 
ally accorded them in our Communion, seems justified by the 
reception so readily granted them; such, for instance, as that 
which it is reported Bishop Keane widely receives from Roman 
Catholics as the head of their foundation at Washington, whose 
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interesting opening ceremonies the writer witnessed as an in- 
vited and cordially welcomed guest, although known as protesting 
against the nature and name of “the Catholic University of 
America.” 

In the Methodist Book of Discipline, a blunt “ must” gives 
imperative force to the minute orders to be obeyed by min- 
isters and people for the benefit of that comprehensive edu- 
cational system which has helped a handful of Christians to 
become a well-disciplined army conquering new worlds, estab- 
lishing schools, founding colleges, and obtaining from those con- 
nected with our Church great university endowments. You need 
but tread the honored courts of splendidly dowered American 
seats of learning to see how liberally Churchmen have built up 
Baptist institutions also; while upon far-reaching foundations 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Unitarians, and Universalists, 
not to speak of earnest Romanists and energetic Agnostics, 
faithfully make their wants and plans known, and so ingather 
the children and the means of Churchmen. Some of us are 
nevertheless still found to resent even the presentation of the 
Church’s educational plea. 

The representative of one of our Church educational institu- 
tions claims that he could scarcely be more unwelcome than he 
generally seems (when on a mendicant errand in the busy count- 
ing-room or luxurious mansion of the Churchman) if he were 
selling matches and were marked with a beggar’s placard. The 
writer has heard such an one lament that should seeming good 
fortune make him the guest of the courteous plutocrat, kindly 
intended hospitality heaped high becomes a barricade between 
him and the due presentation of his beloved project. The com- 
plaint is added that some parsons are kept and used (unlike the 
faithful dog in the parable of Lazarus) to ward off Church men- 
dicants, whether educators or others, that there may be no an- 
noying intrusion upon the purple-and-fine-linen extravagant 
luxury and expenditure for bric-a-brac and objects of “ virtue ” 
(so-called) of the modern S. Dives. Such complainants seem 
to think it therefore subject for congratulation that it is the 
“ Romish doctrine concerning purgatory” which the Twenty- 
second Article condemns, judging that this leaves consolatory 
possibilities that something punitive as well as purifying awaits 
not only parishioners of the Dives type, but parsons also who 
have allowed themselves to become “ the minions of Mammon.” 

7 
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Better, the complainant continues, whenever the herald of the 
Gospel continually fails to tell the rich the whole truth, that 
“the novelist’s story of Scrooge and Marley be read from the 
sacred desk in place of pleasing platitudes prophesying smooth 
things.” 

While the writer of this article recognizes the wrong done to 
those of the wealthy and their heirs who go down to the grave 
unimpressed by the claims of Christian charity, education, and 
the Church, yet generally in his own experience he has received 
not only some measure of aid from laymen, whether of large or 
small means, but helpful sympathy at least from the clergy of 
all ranks. The difficulty in advancing our educational institu- 
tions lies not so much in the lack of interest characterizing 
overworked pastors as in the fact that the bulk of the laity have 
been almost invariably left in the dark as to the grand oppor- 
tunities offered us and also as to the good results achieved. 
The large proportion of bishops, for instance, and other leaders 
who have been trained at Church colleges which are not large, 
is very remarkable. Trinity and Hobart (not to speak of gradu- 
ates in other positions of trust) are found by actual count to 
have far more of their alumni on the bench of bishops than in- 
stitutions which, while not of us, graduate a vastly larger pro- 
portion of the sons of Churchmen. So our Mother Church 
with small colleges has made large men. The Christian prin- 
ciple that things accounted least are often chosen for greatest 
achievements is illustrated by Koch, who declares that without 
studies from the microscope his valuable discoveries were im- 
possible ; the distinction between bigness and greatness becomes 
more obvious as a new country matures. 

The great proportion of bishops who have been students at 
our small Church colleges is a claim in behalf of Church educa- 
tional institutions met by the objection that all are not agreed 
in exalted appreciation of bishops; so that one of the most 
brilliant as well as the oldest of our own remarks that from 
criticisms he hears it might be inferred that bishops were a 
class discounted rather than honored. Such criticism of bish- 
ops seems to have been in fashion a quarter of a century ago 
in England. One humorous parson in Anglican orders is re- 
sponsible for reporting a brilliant Roman d0n-mot not unworthy 
to be seen in print in the fair dress of this REVIEW. The nar- 
rative, which will disclose no names, is brief. ‘“ A party of us 
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were talking loudly against our bishops, when suddenly we saw 
in the restaurant, and quite within hearing, some Romish priests. 
I explained to them as excuse for our indiscretion that we sup- 
posed ourselves quite alone. The clever response was instanta- 
neous: ‘Fortunately you have done us what you will esteem 
a great service,— you have convinced us of the validity of 
Anglican orders; we see that there is no difference between 
your bishops and ours!’” Further investigation indicated that 
as in so many other like instances the criticisms were to be taken 
in a “ Pickwickian sense,” like those of the devoted wife whose 
admiration of her husband leads her to be satisfied with nothing 
. but an absolute perfection quite unearthly. If there be any who 
freely “‘ speak evil of dignities,” all as a rule recognize the high 
standing and character of our bishops chosen under most sol- 
emn circumstances by the votes of clergy and laity to their lead- 
ing Apostolic positions. Chosen and consecrated, they reflect 
honor upon the Church colleges where they were educated. 
Our worthy educational institutions seem content to remain 
underestimated rather than to compete in the boasting of alleged 
achievements now in fashion, or when advertising to conform to 
the current puffing, which is only less shocking because honest 
people have become inured to it. Favorable representations, 
unless strongly indorsed, become almost valueless, and espe- 
cially when the source may be the very institution which happens 
to be in question. Merits which are, and are destined to re- 
main, unseen or unrecognized under such circumstances can 
be tested and proclaimed henceforward by a Board favoring no 
particular corporation, but justly representing education and the 
Church at large. The presumption with many among us lack- 
ing in correct information is now against a college simply be- 
cause it is called a Church college, and still more so if it is 
supposed to be a small college. From other religious bodies 
and from influential corporations they hear, and have heard 
for years past, impressive statements of attractive plans and 
great ventures, as well as of conspicuous successes in the edu- 
cational sphere. Consequently, as painful experience following 
untiring efforts proves, while circumstances are as they long 
have been, our people, giving little or nothing in response 
to earnest appeals for a deserving Church educational institu- 
tion, give largely and readily, provided the institution is non- 
Episcopal. Fault has been found because facts favorable to 
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our colleges were not made familiar as household words to all 
our people. But before this movement, who could properly 
undertake that, or be justly held responsible for any defects? 
The very persons who thus find fault are often those who 
in the same breath say that it is more and more difficult each 
year to reach wealthy Church people with information and 
appeals for any objects except those formally authorized by 
the Church. 

At the risk of prolonging this reply, the writer, in closing 
this discussion of a part of the subject which many seem to 
find very perplexing, must add that while the facts needed to 
advance our educational work are not known, they never will be 
if our people are left to look them up for themselves. Persons 
seeking their daily support are driven for time, and so are many 
of the rich. The increasingly exclusive barriers of social usage 
have a foundation and reason to be, in the over-crowding of 
American life incident to its present stage, and in the need 
which people of wealth, as well as others, have to secure some 
uninterrupted time for their own affairs. To the question inti- 
mating that for our educational interests adequate attention and 
aid will, now that wealth and liberality abound, be given by our 
own people of their own motion, and that no need exists for a 
central authorized educational agency, it is replied, in fine, that 
every-day experience, as well as the unsatisfactory results of 
years of effort, proves the reverse. While too preoccupied to 
look up such matters for themselves, and while justly jealous 
of claims upon their over-taxed time and strength, our loyal 
Church people willingly “hear the Church.” In this, and in 
other facts to which we have referred, is found necessity for 
this movement. 

5. But admitting that a movement of some kind is needed, 
yet since important Church educational foundations have re- 
sulted heretofore from pleas principally presented by teachers 
and others connected with instruction in our educational insti- 
tutions, why not develop and depend upon such time-honored 
methods? 

It is awise suggestion of one of the communications received, 
that Church educational institutions should at least have such 
endowments that members of their Faculties, freed from mendi- 
cancy in their behalf, may develop and use to the best advan- 
tage their powers for teaching, and for executive and related 
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educational duty. Mendicancy does not best develop and oc- 
cupy the educator. This is said, not because we respect men- 
dicancy less, but because we love efficiency and symmetrical 
development more. The teaching “ Brothers of De la Salle” 
are given honorable place in a striking article (in the last July 
number of the CHURCH REVIEW) upon “ Secular and Christian 
Education.” So also for mendicant orders or work, effective- 
ness is the result of training for and devotion to just that de- 
partment of Christian service. To leave educational institutions 
so poorly provided for that members of Faculties must neglect 
their first duty in order to secure the means for their support, 
shows not only defect in distinguishing between things which 
differ, but insures dwarfed development and_ unsatisfactory 
progress. Devoted mendicants, no less than teaching brothers, 
are to be “highly esteemed for their works’ sake,” since no 
work calls for greater self-abnegation nor more complete conse- 
cration than worthy Christian mendicancy. While the life-long 
toil lasts, “looking for nothing again” in returning earthly 
gain, the prospect at the close is the sentence which we opine 
is read with a sigh of relief by many whose patience faithful 
mendicancy has exhausted, — “ Last of all, the beggar died also.” 
Not even then, the irony of fate adds, is he to reach the bosom 
of the modern plutocrat, which has been an object of his ardu- 
ous endeavor. If sometimes encouraged by consideration or 
success, at others “ despised and rejected,” the devoted mendi- 
cant for the Church has been found prone on the very ground. 
With exhausted body, humiliated spirit, heart-sick, although 
willing still to make his very “soul an offering” for the cause, 
his painful sacrifices seem nevertheless to be not only unappre- 
ciated, but useless. It is mercifully ordered for him, as for 
others, that when he cries, De profundts, the light breaks through 
the clouds, and he sees the hills whence cometh his help. Gaz- 
ing in thought upon the thorn-crowned CRUCIFIED ONE, there 
comes to him that peace which passeth understanding, in those 
comfortable words, his LORD’s “ Well done.” 

This world can never give the bliss which then glows in the 
heart and not infrequently shines in the face of the self-sacrificing 
Christian worker, — that exquisite sense of sharing, if not in His 
very toils and homelessness and sacrifice, yet in being permitted 
at least somewhat to “ fill up that which is behind [lacking, vide 
Greek text, Col. i. 24] of the afflictions of CHRIST.” What, 
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contrasted with this, are the honors of State or Church, the 
plaudits of the people or of the press? They are as nothing 
compared with the Divine breath, as of the fragrance of bruised 
flowers, the inspiration of that sight and sympathy in touch with 
CHRIST, brought home to us by well-intended self-abnegation. 
The soldier’s constant and rejoicing heart in the hour of battle, 
the patriot’s sweet acceptance of death for his country, these 
are exceeded by the martyr’s ecstasy, enabling one to realize 
the truth of the saying, “ All for CHRIST, and CHRIST all and in 
all.” The Christian mendicant has been heard then to exclaim, 
“Silver and gold have I none” of my own, but the blessing of 
CHRIST’S “‘well done’ is my exceeding great reward.” That 
which may be termed the Gospel, according to Anthony Trol- 
lope, suggesting the snug rectory and well-fed family, clothed 
and behaving according to “ good form,” with the rounds of the 
ecclesiastical ladder of preferment ever in prospect for the par- 
son, — this never will greatly move the masses nor the “ cultured 
classes.” The novelist’s suggestive view of clerical life ought not 
to blind us to the noble character now so evident in the clerical 
and lay work of our own and the Mother Church. But wher- 
ever so-called Christian people are strangers to the spirit of 
sacrifice and are in love with self-indulgent luxury, their appeals 
to an underpaid ministry and to young enthusiasts, to give 
their all in self-abnegation to the cause, lack consistency, and 
will not meet with patient hearing or obedient heed. Higher 
ideals must be offered to young or noble natures to call out 
what is best in them. There are those who answer to the call 
when there is a forlorn hope to lead or a good cause for which 
to suffer. What influential religion is there or what great 
movement of mankind which has not found in altruism one 
of the Divinest influences and most potent motors known to 
humanity? Like gravitation, the altruism of CHRIST’s Law of 
Love is resistless in its sphere. 

That millions will be required for the Church’s perfect educa- 
tional work is reason for dwelling upon this point; while the 
scant respect to faithful mendicants for the Church given by 
many who profess and call themselves Christians indicates that 
there is need to insist, when speaking of their trying work, 
upon the honor which is its due. 

That securing the needed means may be laborious and pain- 
ful is only to make our assurance doubly sure that when edu- 
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cational work is seen and felt to be a duty, it will be done. The 
banner of the cross is in the van, therefore woman’s auxiliaries 
and inspiration also may be expected to attest her rightful in- 
terest and influence in the field of education for the Church. 
The bugle-call to serve without money and without price will 
bring the worthiest recruits to the standard of the Captain of 
our salvation; but methods suited to the times are needed for 
this as well as for every other worthy cause. Why is such 
hopeful attention given to the proposed rescue of the sub- 
merged tenth of darkest England, but that men are struck with 
the reasoned plan, recalling the suggestions and successes of 
S. Francis, Count Rumford, and others? Organization worthy 
of the name gives to each an appropriate place in affiliation 
with those to whom is intelligently assigned part of the whole 
of undertakings designed for the benefit of all. 

A reason for the disappointment thus far in the advancement 
and educational influence of our Church as compared with its 
possibilities is not far to seek. God-gifted mendicants*have 
been set in whole or part at tasks, such as teaching, for which 
they had no special fitness, and some of the truest and ablest 
educators have been handicapped by mendicant packs thrust 
upon their unfitted and over-burdened shoulders. The certainty 
that so long as there are Christ-like Christians, men and means 
for the cause of CHRIST will not be wanting, does not invali- 
date the establishment of the Board as the answer to needs so 
generally expressed. The growth and efficiency of American 
railways attest what system and capacity can accomplish, as 
the heredity of one of our Regents suggests, whose Churchly, 
philanthropic, and literary tastes have already furthered interests 
of the Church and aided education. Since that which is essen- 
tial for the doing well of any extensive work is such aggregation 
of means and such organization as in suitable departments aims 
to assign appropriate services to well-selected workers, we reach 
our anticipated reply. We should no longer depend on teachers 
as educational mendicants. From the stale, unprofitable, and 
haphazard mode of looking after educational interests, the Gen- 
eral Convention, by the establishment of this educational Board, 
enables all Churchmen to turn helpfully to the “ more excellent 
way.” The new Board, if sustained, can so provide that teachers 
may henceforward obey the Apostle’s commandment, “ Let him 
that teacheth wait on teaching.” 
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6. It is asked, “ Can there be cited, if not historical precedents, 
at least illustrations from the first century of our Church history, 
indicating thence the propriety of establishing the New Board?” 

The History of the American Episcopal Church (of which 
recent popular publication a current criticism is that there is 
not a dull page in it) is, as to this related topic of education, 
on the whole, considerately silent. The index and the text are 
alike reticent; but the accomplished author’s brief references 
in this connection are so suggestive that it is hoped (and this 
after information from his publisher) that in some of the future 
editions already on their way, a chapter or an appendix may 
give aclear glimpse in this direction, and, if it may be, such 
summary to date as will include this Board. For the sugges- 
tions leading to its establishment were (with the exception of 
the brief outline given in Hobart College Chapel) first publicly 
made by the undersigned from Dr. McConnell’s pulpit, before 
the Episcopal Academy, — that early Church school founded by. 
Bishop White. Even that, though well-founded, needed to be 
revived by Bishop Alonzo Potter. As one of its former pupils, 
the writer rejoiced to learn in Philadelphia not long ago that the 
honored head-master of his day, Rev. Dr. George Emlin Hare, 
was hale and hearty; and that the success was continued under 
the present efficient administration. But the fate of many 
Church educational ventures has been such that possibly their 
history has been avoided as being rather “ obituary than lively” 
reading. Born, if not “born to blush unseen,” at least “to 
waste their fragrance,” so far as making any abiding impres- 
sion is concerned, many Church educational enterprises now 
almost forgotten began well, only all too soon to cease to be, 
recalling that quaint epitaph on an early demise : — 

If so soon I’m done for, 
I wonder what I was begun for. 

If there was no more than this to be said, it would still show 
from our history the propriety of some new organization backed 
by the authority of the General Convention. But there are also 
encouraging facts proving that from true thoughts and brave 
educational beginnings in our past, useful influences and perma- 
nent foundations remain. 

The Chairman of the Regents in the following Chancellor's ora- 
tion refers to the early association of his father (Bishop Doane 
the first) with Bishop Alonzo Potter. They were college mates, 
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and tradition tells of crowded halls whenever those brilliant 
youthful speakers were to participate in college debates. In 
their Dioceses both were deeply interested in Church educa- 
tional interests. This not only left its impress upon those who 
were closely related to them, but was widely felt. It was evi- 
dent to the writer when he was asked to convey to the Bishop 
of the Diocese the confidential communication of the noble 
purpose of the Hon. Asa Packer (a man as wise as he was 
modest, as great as he was conscientiously the steward of vast 
wealth), that Judge Packer’s founding of the Lehigh University 
was fruit from the sowing of Bishop Alonzo Potter and of his 
beloved assistant-bishops, as well as of earnest rectors and 
missionaries; and of that faithful layman to whose lay reading 
and work so many strong influences and foundations for the 
Church are due, at least in part,—the Senior Warden of the 
writer's first parish, the late Mr. William H. Sayre. Yes! it 
would take a chapter of the historian’s most crowded page to tell 
not only of attempts, successes, and failures, but of aspirations 
and impulses of great educational souls, still moving on. He 
speaks of the Oxford movement begun long ago, and not yet 
spent ; and of the Memorialists and the future he writes: “ Dr. 
Muhlenberg perceived it as a seer; Bishop Alonzo Potter saw 
it as a statesman.” Both labored for Christian education, and 
may have foreseen that the path (on which Church schools, 
colleges, universities, and this new Board are as mile-posts in- 
dicating progress rather than hospices suggesting rest) is one 
with that which “shineth more and more” unto the perfect day 
of CHRIST. Surely it is not too much to say that the history of 
this Church illustrates the propriety of the establishment of the 
new Board. 

7. The last question we need now consider, has, I find, been 
thus phrased: Speaking of Church educational institutions and 
interests (if not corporately and formally, yet as heard from 
already by competent representatives, committees and individ- 
uals solicitous for their welfare) how do they regard this new 
movement? 

Favorably and hopefully; as shown in communications from 
Chancellors Hodgson and Gailor of the University of the South, 
from President Smith and others of Trinity, President Bodine 
and others of Kenyon, and the members of the Faculty of Ho- 
bart; and from Warden Fairbairn and others of S. Stephen’s; 
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from lady principals, and from head-masters of schools and 
other academic and theological institutions, as may be seen in 
this or a succeeding article. At the outset, friends of this 
undertaking were warned that an over-cautious ecclesiastical 
spirit, deserving to be called indiscriminately preservative, in- 
stead of fairly conservative, was sure to impede the new edu- 
cational proposal; that the competitive greed of the age 
permeated even educational institutions needing little help, so 
that their efforts would be devoted to seeing that others had 
none ; that a fair sample of what anything called a Church 
college had to expect was found in the trustee of one, who, 
without resigning, devoted his means and influence to founding 
in the neighborhood an overshadowing institution, and there- 
after, as though with a conscience ill at ease, publicly discounted 
that which he had thus served; further, that Church colleges 
were injured by the growing weight in the community of a sort 
of mandarin pharisaism (if we may coin the word, covering a 
class said to prevail in China) of cultured men, not alumni of 
Church colleges, naturally unfriendly to the new undertaking. 
It is needless to search the Scriptures of the New Testament to 
know that where a complacent spirit of self-conceit and self- 
seeking prevails, little can co-exist worthy to be called Chris- 
tian, or likely to be just to the Church and its undertakings. In 
fine, it was confidently expected that no considerable help and 
little toleration awaited the movement to establish any such 
Board as nevertheless has been authorized by the General Con- 
vention. Homer’s catalogue of ships was short compared with 
the list of obstacles claimed to be insurmountable. The unfavor- 
able arguments and criticisms especially against Church colleges 
were enough to sink a sensitive soul fathoms deep in despair, 
were such a word fit for the Christian life or found in the 
Churchman’s vocabulary. Per contra; look on that picture, 
and then on this, presented by the reception which the Board 
has met from the Church and the country. The new organiza- 
tion seems welcomed not only by the more respectful attitude 
of one class, but by the more hopeful tone of others, now that it 
has been both constituted by the Church and incorporated by 
the State. Since from letters and suggestions it is inferred that 
higher education in institutions of the Church is the field of 
action for the Board prominent in many minds, this article has 
therefore presented other related objects of importance. 
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Communications inviting the expression of views were sent 
out to all the bishops and deputies of the General Convention, 
and to members of Diocesan councils and conventions, and of 
the Church Unity Society, as well as to all our clergy, and to 
many persons interested, although not of our Church, the re- 
sponse without exception being favorable. Answers have been 
received which seem to unveil the mind of the Church. From 
material enough to fill a valuable volume (reserving for some 
later place extended suggestions), here we can quote in most 
cases but one brief paragraph, taken almost at random from 
the many hundred replies, giving encouragement most grate- 
fully received. 

The following excerpts are from communications as to the 
Church University Board of Regents received by the under- 
signed as General Secretary; later we may publish at much 
greater length the suggestions of many additional communi- 
cations calling for action by the Board. 


Of the movement I have read with delight, and trust that great good 
may come from it. 


I will be alert to influence any I can to aid it and remember it in wills. 

I have become thoroughly interested. The Zaw of Continuity applies 
to all our Church schools. Though some may be off the line of travel, 
yet they could be made a great blessing to their several communities as 
well as to the whole Church, especially if used as feeders to the Central 
Church University. I should be most happy if the school property of this 
parish could be utilized by the Regents. 

The views advocated are of unspeakable importance. I have long felt 
deeply that as a branch of the Church of Curist our people need to be 
aroused to the importance of this great subject. United earnest prayer 
will bring the desired result. 

May those efforts in behalf of Christian education be blessed, and the 
best hopes of the Board be fully realized ! 

Hearty congratulations ; the work must result in unspeakable good. 

If the Advocate is coming this way, I shall be glad to welcome him to 
S. Mark’s to speak of the educational work of the Church. 

In this whole matter of university education the Church in this coun- 
try is many years behind the Presbyterians, Congregationalists, and Meth- 
odists. This is nearly the first hopeful, earnest effort on the part of the 
Church at large to recover the lost ground. No other problem con- 
fronting the Church is of greater importance. I wish the Board the 
greatest possible success. 
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The establishment of such an educational agency as the Church Uni- 
versity Board of Regents, will do great good and render splendid aids to 
the cause of Christian education. May it rouse Churchmen to a sense of 
their duty ! 

I am persuaded that the carrying out of the plan will do much to ad- 
vance the best interests of our educational institutions of all grades... . 
Agreeing heartily with the plan, I rejoice to note that Church people 
generally are in unison with the purpose of the Board. 

I am heartily in sympathy with the movement and will lend any aid 
in my power. 

I have an abiding faith that our people will yet see the real signifi- 
cance of Christian education and its ultimate relation to the work of the 
Church. 

The founding and incorporation of the Church University Board is a 
grand move. I write to express my unqualified admiration and approval 
of the plan. 

It is a sad thing to think the money of Churchmen has done so much 
to perpetuate the influence of the sects by the endowment of their col- 
leges. The establishment of the Board will have influence in calling our 
members to a better sense of their duty. 

It may be some time before you see the fruit, but the sowing must be 
before the reaping. 

I was a delegate to the last General Convention and was glad to vote 
for the joint resolution creating the Board of Regents. I believe in 
Christian education. 

The establishment of the Board of Regents is a great work. It is 
strange it was never thought of before. 


As lovers of the Church, we are deeply interested in this work of Chris- 
tian education. We send ‘God-speed’ to the Board.of Regents, and 
pledge to it all the encouragement and help our humble but devout 
prayers for its success can give. Ignorance is the worst foe of religion. 
Its obstructive force is everywhere felt, counteracting and repressing 
religious effort and progress. We need an enlightened Christianity, and 
we must look to the Church to supply it. 

I watch with sincere interest the evolution of that splendid scheme. 


The establishment of the Church University Board of Regents I think 
is the very best step that can be taken at present. 


I should be very glad to have any measures carried out which would 
call the attention of Churchmen to the importance of educating their sons 
in Church colleges, and would secure for such colleges an adequate 
endowment. . . . I trust that the Church University Board of Regents 
may prove an agent which will ably assist in remedying the present cha- 
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otic condition, which has made regular degrees of such indefinite value, 
and honorary degrees a farce and laughing-stock. 

I shall be glad if the Article and the Board which it justifies may do 
much to influence Church people who now send their children to denom- 
inational and other schools, and who strangely give largely to endow 
schools of other faiths than our own. 

A graduate of the University of Pennsylvania and of Harvard, I have 
never had the necessity for Church colleges so logically and so forcibly 
brought before me. I still cling to the belief that Churchmen can gain 
a thorough and a religious education at the larger institutions not under 
the control of our Church. 

The movement surely ought to commend itself to every thoughtful 
Churchman. 

I have noted the movement, and am glad to see an attempt made 
in that direction. Though not a graduate of a Church college, and 
although a strong ‘supporter of my Alma Mater, I cannot but acknowledge 
that Church schools, properly conducted, are the greatest strength of 
the Church. 

In regard to the Church University Board of Regents, I approve this 
Church educational movement, and also approve of small colleges. 

The Church University Board of Regents has been incorporated. It 
will now give me great pleasure to promote that cause to the utmost of 
my ability. 

I assure you of my entire co-operation, of my love for the cause of 
true and sound Church education, and of my confidence in the wisdom 
of the members forming the Board. 

The Church University Board of Regents must carry with it great 
influence for good. My sympathy is with this grand and noble 
undertaking. 

May they awaken the Church to her great opportunities, and convince 
men of her needs ! 

I look for good results from the Regency plan. If they can only get 
the money to make it as cheap for the Churchman to educate at a 
Church institution as elsewhere, then it will only need the general 
and emphatic advocacy of our colleges by the clergy to fill them. 

I am in full accord with the views and principles expressed in the 
pamphlet on the Church University Board of Regents. I am astonished 
that the matter has not been pressed heretofore, and brought to a suc- 
cessful issue. 

I hear of the establishment of a Church University Board of Regents 
with much interest, and hope it will succeed in arousing the Church to 
the great importance of the subject. 
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Some such action as the Board contemplates should have been taken 
years and years ago, and have saved to Church education hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. Success to the grand cause ! 


The plan of giving our college presidents a seat and hearing upon the 
floor of the General Convention seems to me a decided step in the right 
direction, because this would give the Church at large the opportunity to 
learn the greatest and best thoughts of our leading educators. 


Of the supreme value of establishing the Church University Board 
there can be no question. ‘ Oxford,’ ‘Cambridge,’ —— who can meas- 
ure the influence they have exerted on the world, controlled as it now 
practically is by the English-speaking races, whose power in and over it 
has only begun? The Church in this great land even now contains, more 
than any other land, the greatest number of people who use our lan- 
guage, and may well better themselves in this matter. 


I believe in a Christian college, but not necessarily in a Church one. 
A young man educated in a Church school, Church college, and semi- 
nary, can scarce avoid being narrow. A Christian university, in which 
our Church can exert an influence, I believe to be the better way, both 
for the education of our sons in the faith, and also for exerting an influ- 
ence upon outsiders. 


Any one who knows anything about the subject must admit that the 
prosperity and influence of the Church depends largely upon the vigor- 
ous life of her educational institutions. In common with others, I hail 
the establishment of the Church University Board of Regents as the 
most hopeful of the signs of the times. 


The recommendations are most admirable. I have nothing to add 
except the hope that they may be successfully carried out. 


The statement of the work must carry conviction with it wherever it 
goes. It is strong, lucid, and sensible. The Church owes a great debt 
of gratitude for it. Come and preach to us about it. 


I am gratified to know that the Church is taking an advanced ground 
with reference to education. 


Gop speed the carrying out of the ‘ Law of continuity,’ and the noble 
endeavors of the Board of Associated Regents! I will gladly do all in 
my power to further the noble scheme. 


The promotion of education under Church auspices is, in my humble 
opinion, one of the grandest subjects touched by the General Conven- 
tion of 1889. Every pastor must wish it God-speed. 


Best wishes for the success of this effort to set forward the interests 
of Christian education, in which alone lies the temporal salvation of 
our country ! 
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A correspondent communicates the following significant in- 
terview with a Rev. Regent, the Rector of S. Bartholomew's 
Church, New York, who is reported as follows: — 


The Rev. Dr. David H. Greer is very enthusiastic in his belief that 
the new movement will succeed. ‘ Our great object,’ he said the other 
day, ‘is to advance the cause of education in the Church. For reasons 
not necessary to discuss here, the standard of scholarship has not always 
been high in our educational institutions. We all recognize this fact. As 
a Church we have made wonderful advances in other ways, and now we 
want to see if we cannot make equally great advances in this direction, 
through the instrumentality of the University Board of Regents. We 
purpose doing so in two ways. First, we intend to establish travelling 
scholarships and resident fellowships in our institutions. ‘To do that, 
we shall in a very short time appeal to the Church for contributions to 
an endowment fund, and we already have assurances that there will be 
a favorable response to this appeal. Then we will appoint a Board of 
Examiners, who will hold University Regent examinations in any institu- 
tion of learning where one or more students may desire to compete. 
And to the students who pass successfully will be awarded either a scholar- 
ship of five hundred dollars or six hundred dollars for a term of years, ena- 
bling them to take a post-graduate course in some foreign university, or a 
resident fellowship in one of our own colleges, under the same condi- 
tions. Of course the number of such scholarships or fellowships will 
depend on the amount of our endowment fund. But as soon as we 
get ten thousand dollars, which will be in the very near future, we will 
begin by establishing one fellowship or scholarship, and thus set the 
ball rolling. It is quite unnecessary to dwell on the good effect which 
this will have in stimulating study and raising the standard of scholar- 
ship. It will inevitably infuse new life in all our institutions, and will 
give a large number of studious young men an opportunity to devote 
themselves to intellectual research, and thus produce a class of great 
scholars in our Church. 

‘Our second object is to stimulate the growth of a public opinion in 
the Episcopal Church that will eventually bring all our educational insti- 
tutions within the sphere of the Church University Board of Regents. 
The multiplication of little struggling schools, colleges, and seminaries in 
our various Dioceses, when there was either no need for them or no sup- 
port for them, has been the bane of our Church, and has cast a blight on 
our educational work. Of course we have no power to compel our 
Church colleges and seminaries to come into our scheme; but when 
we have a large number of scholarships and fellowships to offer to their 
students, we have no fear that they will stay out. In fact, the response 
of the Church colleges has already been very favorable. Altogether, I 
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feel much encouraged at the outlook, and I believe that the Episcopal 
Church is about to make good its present deficiencies in the matter of 
high and sound scholarship, and show itself to be the patron and pro- 
moter of everything that makes for intelligence and learning. Our Con- 
ference of Church educators in this city next May is to be the first of a 
number of similar conferences, and will undoubtedly do much to enlist 
general interest in our movement throughout the Church.’ 

Steps are already being taken to make this Conference a noteworthy 
gathering. At the annual meeting in this city, a few days ago, of the 
Church University Board of Regents, Dr. Samuel Eliot, of Boston, made 
an interesting report of his correspondence with Episcopal educators. 
A committee was appointed, consisting of the Rev. Drs. Greer and 
Huntington, with the General Secretary, President Potter, and Arch- 
deacon Mackay-Smith as Secretary of the Committee, to make prepara- 
tions for the Conference. The sessions will be held in the Diocesan 
House, Lafayette Place, and all the various questions pertaining to the 
movement will be fully discussed. In connection with the Conference, 
a public meeting will be held, at which some of the best-known educators 
of the country will make addresses. 


Another correspondent thoughtfully writes, — 


I have been thinking of writing you a note for some months to tell you, 
by way of encouragement in the work that you have taken up so warmly, 
that I think I have been able to secure quite a large sum of money as a 
legacy for Church education, and to be, when the Board is legally incor- 
porated, at its disposal. 


Space permits us here from hundreds of similar communica- 
tions only to add the following prophecy: — 


The Church will rouse itself and rally to the support of the move- 
ment. The establishment of the Board of Regents will be looked back 
to as a turning-point in the Church’s career and the beginning of a 
larger life. 


Thus happily the undersigned has not in this first year of the 
organized beginning of this movement found it opposed in any 
way. He has found proper indisposition of individuals to speak 
without authority for corporations. The Board is er post facto 
with respect to most existing Church educational corporations. 
Their formal association in any completely harmonious (not to 
say legal) way can only be reached through Boards of Trustees 
usually very conservative and slow to move. It will doubtless 
depend upon the attractive advantages mutually offered. But 
while seemingly remote possibilities may be left to time arid 
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growth, some of the suggestions given above, and more to be 
stated later on, indicate needs whose satisfaction is within the 
reach of the Board when but moderate means are furnished. 
An eminent prelate adds (and no one has more intimate 
knowledge of the means, minds, and even “ wills” of our peo- 
ple) that many who are indisposed to decide between the claims 
of our educational institutions, recognizing nevertheless the duty 
of making gifts or bequests for the Church’s educational interests, 
will find it a welcome relief to intrust them for disbursement to 
a responsible and authorized Board. Related questions will be 
discussed by our most competent educators at conferences (the 
first anticipated eagerly for May next) to be held in the Diocesan 
House, where the facilities freely granted to the Board by the 
Bishop of New York are to be enlarged. 

Chartered by the command “Go, teach,” a religious body 
which is not educational is but a fragment. The Greek text 
showing that the Church is chartered to educate, forecasts those 
educational triumphs which distinguish our Mother Church in 
the history both of England and of our race. Influence on 
character has formed the loyal citizens, the great scholars, the 
good men, trained in her schools, colleges, and universities. A 
germ may die by disuse, and disintegrate or petrify. If a reli- 
gious body chooses to be but a fragment, rather than to bring 
out its undeveloped powers, what is its fate but that of the 
meteorite destined to be extinguished in some larger body? If 
the antidote to Rome’s threatened overspreading of this country 
is the constitutional Catholic Church to which we belong, must 
we not remember (as representatives of Rome do everywhere) 
that to educate is to control the future? The environment of 
pupils is decisive, through the influence in the formative pe- 
riod, of teachers and associates, and by means of inspirations 
received from noble traditions and ideals, and from religious 
services and surroundings, and also, where they may be had, 
from sacred art and architecture. True of mathematics, it may 
be said of many another study that it is neither to be correctly 
called Christian nor un-Christian; but warning evidence abounds 
that the surroundings in which subjects are taught makes a vast 
difference in the result, — for the true end of our education is 
not cramming, nor even moulding or training, so much as bring- 
ing out and building up Christian character. Those who would 


have our Church potent in education must see to it that its 
8 
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educational interests and institutions are not behind others in 
their appliances. At Beyrout and on the Bosphorus are seen 
colleges supported by Americans in the interest of Protestant 
missions; but not to speak of their institutions, multiplying all 
about us, we are assured that the Roman Catholic missionary 
colleges are even more amply equipped not only for classical 
instruction, but with the latest and most costly appliances for 
scientific training. Why should not our Church play the part 
in education in this country to which its heredity calls it? 
Do we look to Church unity as the source of future strength? 
But as may be shown in a following more popular paper, it is 
education itself in its highest forms which is essential to unity. 
The writer ventures to reprint a paragraph from his previous 
article: — 


From the Reformation movement and before it, from the earliest ages, 
the inherited mission of our Church is Education. Our Mother Church, 
beginning with the primary and including not simply the higher educa- 
tion, so-called, but something higher, has justly mingled freedom and 
obedience, investigation and reverence, science and worship, in her 
schools, colleges, and universities. It has been the aim of our Church, 
in this provision of discipline for character, and incentive for all the 
powers of man, to present the world with an education worthy to be 
called the Aighest. Now, between Education and Unity there exists a 
sure if secret tie. The questions which have separated Christians are 
questions of fact or of inferences from alleged facts, — questions of history, 
of interpretation, of dogma ; and it seems a common-place of reason to 
remark that the hope of future reconciliation must therefore of necessity 
find its guarantee chiefly in that broadening and elevating and harmoniz- 
ing of the moral, intellectual, and spiritual powers, which education can 
secure. We mean especially such education as (roused to its duty in this 
regard) our Church can supply ; for not emotion, not sentiment, so much 
as the enthusiasm of sound education, is the solvent of that which sep- 
arates. Co-extensive with the field of Epucarion, which is the world, 
is our Lorn’s prayer for unity. 


The pendulum having swung to extremest materialism, it was 
threatened that it would swing resistless to superstitious spiritual- 
ism. The public mind seems now favorably inclined to Christian 
truth; and its provisions are calculated to cure evils consequent 
upon increasing material prosperity. The energy and wealth 
of Churchmen are being and are certain to be poured out 
lavishly. If this Board is, by all concerned, enabled to fulfil its 
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mission, the educational interests of our Church will be sup- 
ported wisely and generously. In the educational as well as in 
other important fields, had any branch of the Church Catholic 
ever greater opportunities than are offered at this juncture to 
our own? More even than in this, in the coming age education 
promises to have the lead. One of the most eloquent of our 
clergy has reminded us that as Christians and Churchmen we 
are not only called to be devoted to duty with all our heart and 
soul, but such is our calling that all our intellectual powers and 
educational efforts are also to be consecrated to CHRIST. In 
His Law of Love our LORD uttered a saying worthy of all 
acceptation in connection with this duty, when He solemnly 
announced the commandment, “Thou shalt love the LORD 
thy GoD with all thy MIND.” 


ELIPHALET NOTT POTTER. 
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THE CHANCELLOR’S ORATION, A. D. 18g0. 


THE following oration, delivered by request of the Corpora- 
tion of Hobart College, of which the Rt. Rev. Bishop Doane was 
the Chancellor for 1890-91, was pronounced during the com- 
mencement at Geneva in June, the Bishop of Albany being in 
attendance as Chairman of the Board of Visitors (appointed at 
the request of the College) to represent the Regents in visiting 
and inspecting and reporting upon the Institution. The Col- 
lege unanimously requested the address for publication, express- 
ing at the same time the Institution’s sincere appreciation of 
the labors in its behalf of the Regents and of the Rt. Rev. 
Chairman of the Board. 


I have chosen as the subject of my address to-day to these young 
Christian men, who go out from walls honored by a history of nearly 
seventy years, and hallowed by the shadow of a great name, ‘ The need 
of a prophet, and the power of prayer, to give them c/ear sight.’ 

May I for a moment stop to say that I come always to Geneva as to 
a very shrine, holding most sacred memories for me? for here my father 
drank from that Pierian fount of learning which quickens while it 
quenches the mind’s insatiate thirst, — not with such opportunities and 
privileges of library and classroom, of lecture and textbook, as have 
been yours, my young friends, but with such leisure as he snatched from 
work, and such freedom as he paid for by service to the good old book- 
seller of Geneva in its early days, — Mr. Bogart, whose store of books he 
read and re-read while he ‘tended the shop,’ and whom he named 
always with affectionate remembrance as his first literary friend. 

Here, by the shore of this fair lake, underneath the shadow of these 
great trees, he found the porch and grove of a true philosophy ; a love 
of wisdom, which never chilled within him, but sought always more to 
learn, and which, including all things earthly and all human knowledge 
in the hunger of his research, looked upward also, ‘commercing with 
the skies,’ as well as backward into the deep recesses of the past, and 
onward into the undreamed attainments of the future, and around him 
into the practical facts and duties of the day. 

I think of him to-day as rejoicing in the fulness of a wisdom com- 
pared to which our highest reaches are but ignorance, and in the clear- 
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ness of a vision, beside which we see dimly, and grope in the dark ; and 
I lay here, among the academic laurels of the College which bears the 
name of his dear friend, my filial tribute-wreath of ‘ Heart’s-ease and 
Rue,’ — undying reverence and grateful love. 

I am glad too to stand here beside my reverend brother, President 
Potter (we have been side by side in the loins of our fathers, and near 
together in other and less congenial surroundings than these), to bear my 
tribute to his unreserved consecration to the great function of a Chris- 
tian educator, for which he is set, not only in this centre of his imme- 
diate duty, but in the large and liberal devising of a plan which has 
in it, in the future near or far, great possibilities of service. I mean 
the Church University Board of Regents, of which he is the advocate, 
not technically only, but with the enthusiasm and ability of tongue and 
pen, and of which he is the founder. 

And I am glad to come back from dry and dusty places of travel in 
my official life, and from the solitary travail of brain and eye and hand 
among my books (which are dusty, but never dry), to the fresh atmos- 
phere of the college campus, to the literary fellowship of college men, and 
to the rejuvenation of a momentary companionship with those whom we 
used to call, when I was one of them, ‘college boys.’ And so I beg 
to pass directly to what is the chief object of my coming here to-day, 
standing as a Catholic Bishop in an Institution which holds fast to the 
Catholic Order and the Catholic Creeds, and which stands therefore in 
all regards for reverent and intelligent belief. 

The question which concerns you and me is the question of clear 
sight, open-eyed vision, eye-to-eye seeing, an apocalypse, a revelation, an 
unveiling. This, next to the deep joy of a service unlimited in scope 
and power and unhindered by disability of flesh, seems to me the chief 
glory of the hope of life eternal; and surely, all deepest desires and 
intensest longings, and the most untiring efforts tend this one way. 
‘Lorp, that I may receive my sight,’ is the soul’s constant cry in answer 
to the question, ‘ What wilt thou that I should do unto thee ?’ And I 
find in the whole range of optics and ocular phenomena a parable of 
the inner cry of mind and soul. This longing for clearer vision inspires 
the inventor in every department of study ; the tube of far sight, which 
brings the shoreless infinity of the remotest heavens within the scope of 
the eye, or the lens of large sight, under whose magic power the minutest 
creatures live and leap to vast dimensions, are but external illustrations 
of the truth. New standpoints, corrective comparisons, concentrated 
lightning, thrown in incandescent clearness and intensity on things near 
and far, adapted glasses to control the focus of vision, light caught and 
centred and then let go and broken into its sevenfold gifts, smoked 
glasses, and polished mirrors, — all these are but proof of the great truth 
that the clear sight, the cleared sight is the object of the most persistent 
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and perpetual search. It is the old Bartimean prayer ; it is the touching 
Miltonian cry ; but what does it mean? 

I believe, like every other fundamental craving and instinct, — longing 
for beauty, longing for love, longing for life, longing for Gop, — that it 
means the promise and the prophecy of the gift of sight to all who 
need , and I believe that here again, in common with the thousands of 
other similar things, it means that heaven is not a remote and discon- 
nected place into which we shall at some time plunge by sudden impulse, 
or fall by strange accident and unintention, but only a newer, gladder, 
larger, fuller, higher, holier bloom and outgrowth of our daily lives. But 
it means also, it must mean, the utmost imperfection here, need of some 
cure and some correction, some help, some guidance, and some 
growth. It is quite true that the physical born-blindness of puppies is 
not the badge of our tribe of animals. Born with eyes open, the baby 
man looks instantly out upon the little world of the dear mother’s breast, 
and turns toward, and demands the light. 

So far a difference lies and a superiority inheres, but it is a fagon de 
parler to call it seeing. It is a paucity of language, which only has one 
word to tell the dim unsteady glimmer of this bare discrimination 
between night and day, and the clear passage, through the trained and 
strengthened nerve, of great waves of light bearing on with them into 
the brain and heart the impressions of all things visible, and, I had 
almost said, invisible. 

The great Greek language, made ready, it always seems to me, to con- 
vey not only the subtleties of the schools of Athens, but still more the 
sublimities of the Christian faith, draws the broad line. There are two 
words ! used by our Lorp Himself in accurate and most instructive dis- 
crimination, — one to tell the vagueness of a mere passing glance as of a 
scene in a ¢heatre, or the thinness of a conception woven in gossamer 
webs of mere ¢heories ; and the other of the strong grasp that lays hold, 
takes in, absorbs, sees. It is of this that I am speaking, when I stand 
here to say that prophecy and prayer are absolutely necessary to give 
sight to the mental and spiritual eye ; necessary as lens and retina, as iris, 
and as that strange liquid substance, like the sea of glass before the 
throne, in which are imaged all things as they pass to pay their sovereign 
reverence to man. 

I do not think there can be need to argue or to urge this. If one 
choose to wander into the many by-paths of inquiry which lead, through 
short-sight and color-blindness and innumerable other defects of vision, 
from the wide plain of what the Germans call an aussicht to the 
dense forest of utter blindness, not a few illustrations would offer to 
enforce the truth. The child sees darkly, imperfectly, incorrectly al- 
ways, inside and out. The outside is always the parable of that which is 

1 As in S. John xvi. 16. G@ewpetre and Specde. 
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within. The mental and moral vision, the power to distinguish between 
right and wrong, come only after guiding and nurture ; and the moral 
eye clears only for a better insight of moral truth through the dimming 
tears of sad experience into the bold outlook of positive assurance. 
And one may almost say that the wandering unsteadiness of the child’s 
look is the true type of the unstable moral purpose, because of which 
the mind is utterly unable to grasp the great realities of life. 

Really, one is not called upon, at least in regard to the prophetic 
office, to stand in the attitude of defence against denial. It is the uni- 
versal recognition of mankind. It is the common acknowledgment of 
all systems: for a prophet is not a foreseer, or foreteller only, or first ; 
he is the speaker-out, the speaker for another; and the only question 
among men is who the prophet-teacher shall be, and in whose name he 
shall speak. 

What I am sent and set here to say is, that among false prophets and 
pretenders, the teachers of new things and the prophesiers of smooth 
things, there is one, standing and speaking in the name of Gop, who is 
authenticated by every attestation of authority, antiquity, experience, and 
ability, as safe and sure. 

I mean the Church of the living Gop, witness and keeper, and _ pillar 
and ground of the truth. 

Still through her whole frame tingles the coursing current of that 
‘mighty breath borne onward,’ which informed her on the day of Pen- 
tecost. Still warming, kindling, illuminating, rests upon her, like an 
aureole and halo, the fiery gift of tongues, —the pia yAdrra abavarwv 
as well as the rodAai Ovyray yA@rra. Still within her human-divine 
heart glows that deep love of souls which humbles her, with patient per- 
sonal adaptation to every sort and condition of men, to speak his own 
queer dialect and distortion of his native tongue, so that there may be 
no excuse left to any man anywhere, who does not hear in his own 
tongue, wherein he was born, the wonderful works of Gop; and still, 
with the power of that old sending in which the Savrour’s voice passed 
from command to intercession, she follows the impulse and the impetus 
of that commission that forces her out: éxBadAew is the verb, ‘ Ga, 
teach.’ 

But many say this means the Gospel, the discipling and conversion of 
the world to Christianity. That is true, but it is not all. 

Let me speak unto you a parable out of an old story, not necessarily 
fabulous, although it is in the Scriptures, and not necessarily making this 
speech turn out a sermon, because a bit of the glorious texture of Bible 
history weaves its rich purple color in, among its rags. 

There was a time of sore distress and trouble to Israel in Elisha’s day. 
The heart of the King was troubled. He was beset on all hands by the 
Syrian foe and by the sorer siege of famine, and Elisha the Prophet was 
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away. The city was encompassed with a host of horses and chariots, 
and the eyes of the young man who was with Elisha saw only these ; but 
to the kindled and inspired eye of the old Prophet, there was a far other 
and clearer vision, and he prayed for the young man: ‘ Lorp, open 
his eyes that he may see ;’ and the Lorp opened the eyes of the young 
man, and he saw no longer the earthly host of hostile power, but a 
heavenly host of friendly help ; for ‘ the mountain was full of horses and 
chariots of fire around about Elisha.’ 

And this I count as a parable of the perpetual truth; and the whole 
point of my contention lies just here. There is a strange misapprehen- 
sion that religious schools and Church colleges are supposed to substitute 
for scholarship the cramming of the memory with ancient formulas, life- 
less and useless, if not unmeaning and untrue. There is a popular 
impression in the minds of many that on either side of the false and 
needless antagonism between secular and sacred learning, all religious 
men are still bent upon denying the earth’s motion, and that practically 
the old Galilean story (not the story of Galilee, but the hackneyed story 
of Galileo) is perpetually true ; in that men of science are still crying 
themselves hoarse with asserting it; until ‘ pur si muove’ becomes about 
as intelligent as the cry of the Asiatic silversmiths, ‘Great is Diana of 
the Ephesians.’ 

It is time, I think, that there was a truce between these hostile camps, 
which are kept hostile by the wearing of worn-out uniforms ; time that 
men ceased fighting, merely because in the dim twilight of mutual mis- 
conception, friend cannot be told from foe. 

There are undoubtedly broad lines of divergence, breaking at times into 
gaps of division ; but the vast majority of thinkers have more in common 
than of difference. The oppositions are more in terms ‘than in truths. 
The Babel confusion of unknown tongues has become, if men would 
only bring it within the influence of the Hoty Spirr, the different dia- 
lects, witnessing the same great truths. The contentions are not so 
much about what we really hold, as about what we think our oppo- 
nents hold; and this is true on both sides, of the natural and of the 
spiritual teachers. 

There is not much choice between the bitterness of the dogmatism of 
denial and the bitterness of the dogmatism of belief, — between contro- 
versial science and controversial religion ; and if one may coin a word 
to answer the idea of Dr. Pusey’s coinage, I believe that the teachers 
who profane the calmness of the atmosphere in which, alike and alone, 
reason and reverence live, are teachers of wa-science on the one 
hand and of wxfaith on the other. For life is such a manifold and 
complicated thing, reaching so far out 2nd up and down, that I hold 
it true beyond a peradventure that no man can speak a@// the words of 
any truth, without implying intimations at least of something that lies 
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beyond the domain of the sjecial life of which he speaks. The horizon 
lines are very faint, along which the mountain-tops of earthly attainment 
melt into the clouds of heaven. Circles of thought and study are con- 
centric and in contact at many points. No man can cultivate architec- 
ture by mere manual training, or learn the subtleties of color in the 
combinations of a chemist’s shop. You cannot acquire anything by the 
cold processes of mere intellectualism; but the affections must be 
touched and used, until in the parable of our English proverb, we know 
a thing dy Aeart. And just as there is no live thing that is merely 
mechanical, without some quickening of mind behind it, and no vig- 
or of intellectual grasp until the heart is stirred to feel, so there 
must be added, if a/ the words of even earthly life are spoken, a re- 
cognition of the spiritual power and the spiritual presence of Almighty 
Gop. 

So much I am more than ready to grant, as an all-round truth. But I 
believe that we have need in our day, and I mean by ‘we’ believing 
and religious teachers, to assert the prominence and the pre-eminence of 
our position, as over against the broken utterances of the imperfect 
teachers of half facts. And while I by no means counsel the dabbling 
in imperfectly understood scientific discoveries by the teachers of the 
plainly revealed truths of Gop, I am quite free to say, —and I think that 
-I can suggest the reasons for saying, — that we have far more right and 
reason and power to study and interpret the leaves of the book of Nature 
in the light of the book of Revelation, than secular instructors have to 
substitute the imperfect language of earth for the clear utterances of the 
Hoty Spirir or Gop. 

It is easy to repeat that old war-cry of the man who calls himself an 
ignoramus (putting it in Greek), that religion is hostile to learning ; but 
it is to be remembered that the cells of many monks, even in the ages 
that are miscalled ‘ dark,’ were for all learning, like the sheltered and 
protected springs where crystal streams of water are kept fresh and 
cool from drying heat or damming hindrances; and that really the 
Church, from the beginning, was the patron and protector of knowledge. 
It was not Christianity that burned the Alexandrian Library. It is a per- 
verted kind of Christianity that ever burned any books at all. Even at 
Ephesus, the spirit of splendid sacrifice which burned the books of curious 
arts worth fifty thousand pieces of silver, would, in the larger day of 
fuller light, have used them as S. Paul used Aretas the poet, as Isaac 
Williams, in the Christian Scholar, used all classic lore, —to make the 
dead heathen speak forth the Curist; or, like a second Samson, to 
bring the sweet honey of primeval truth out of the rotten carcass of 
dim traditions. The religion that is afraid of light or learning has some 
forged decretal to hide, or what the Kentucky horseman called some 
‘scrub’ pedigree to conceal. 
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This is the very thing we stand for. There is no cradle of learn- 
ing in the world that was not rocked and tended by the Church of 
Gop. 

I was standing, only the other day, in the new old gateway which clever 
architectural skill has fashioned into unity with the oldest buildings of 
Harvard University, and I read there the legend of those men who 
made America in large degree ; whose characters were so much nobler 
than their creed ; who wrote down what is carved now in the imperish- 
able stone, that — 

‘ After Gop had carried us safe to New England and we had builded 
our houses, provided necessaries for livelihood, reared convenient places 
for Gop’s worship and settled the civil government, one of the next 
things we longed for and looked after, was to advance learning and to 
perpetuate it to posterity, dreading to leave an illiterate ministry to the 
Churches when our present ministers shall lie in the dust.’ 

It is the true spirit of Christianity. 

That mountain-side at which Elisha and the young man looked, is a 
mere condensed picture of the outside world. It means, and it is true, 
that the study of material things —of Nature, of what is called science 
in the technical sense, of trees and stones and flowers, and of the earth 
itself —is approached in two ways. On the one side are the hosts of the 
real enemies of truth. Formidable they seem to the mere outward eye ;- 
but the power of great darkness lies upon them, through which they fail 
to see aught but the outward texture and symbols of things. And on 
the other side of this same mountain are the chariots and the horses of 
fire, —the instruments and implements of study and research winged 
with the heavenly power, and lighted with the celestial illumiriation, to 
see into and through things that are dark and difficult, and invisible to 
the naked eye. 

Sinai and Tabor and Olivet and Calvary are not the only mountains 
to which the parable applies. The top of the Mountain of Transfigura- 
tion, where man may not make tabernacles yet, since no man may ap- 
proach into the light in which He dwells, is no more dedicated to the 
presence and the power of the true teacher, than the base of the moun- 
tain is, where the boy lies whom Satan has bound. We must insist upon 
it that the brain is not parcelled out into compartments for holding, 
separately, secular and sacred knowledge ; nor is the domain of human 
knowledge parcelled out into lots and fields, fenced in and fenced off, 
and placarded to say: ‘ Here only Science may come in;’ ‘This is 
the field for ploughing, not for prayer ;’ ‘ But here, in the pleasant twig 
light field of maiden meditation, fancy free, Isaac may walk and think and 
dream, with no special practical purpose to be attained.’ Nay, this is 
mere folly. ‘The whole universe, earth touching sky, sky crowning earth, 
is one wide field of study, and the same eye looks up and in, and gets 
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no gift of depth for inlooking, but by the training of the distances it 
looks up. 

I am quite free to recognize that this implies what is not only true, 
I think, but reasonable, that there are objects of thought and study 
and research to which mechanical appliances cannot be turned ; that 
merely human knowledge and merely earthly investigation have no 
power to deal with the great, complete, consummate science of Divine 
truth. Scientific religion is apt to be irreligious, but it does not follow 
that religious science is unscientific. 

Revealed religion is not natural after the manner and meaning of what 
we call Nature, meaning thereby the little we can see and understand of 
it ; but all natural religion is revelation, yielding itself slowly and hardly 
to the search of pick and lens and crucible, until it rewards the patient 
seeker after truth. 

Thank Gop, not a few men of science know this! They are content 
to stop at that great barrier of the unknowable, and acknowledge Gop 
behind ; and day by day one wonders, as these men stand in puzzled 
silence before the unexplainable phenomena of changing climates and 
red dust and new currents in the sea, that they do not learn the far more 
needed silence about their doubts and denials of things which are 
avowedly beyond their ken. 

But the limitations which accurate intellectual processes set for them- 
selves about the mysteries of faith prove nothing, even by analogy, 
against the Christian claim, that he can best teach earthly wisdom who 
has first learned heavenly truth. 

It may quite well be that the evolutionist cannot interpret or insist 
upon the Mosaic cosmogony ; but the holder of the Catholic creed that 
‘Gop, the FarHer Almighty, made heaven and earth and all things 
visible and invisible,’ can, when it is proved, teach evolution — or as 
Aubrey Moore well calls it, ‘causation’ —as the method of creative 
work. Indeed, in smaller ways and easier to accept, I take it that this 
thing holds true. To be a mere expert in a single special study may 
qualify a man to speak with special emphasis on the meaning of a Greek 
particle, or thé articulation of a bone, or the exact distance of a star; 
but in the great professions of medicine and law, specialists must be first 
trained in general principles. ‘The Patent lawyer cannot be content 
with the mere ability to detect and describe the difference among inven- 
tions ; and the great oculist must first have learned the pathology of the 
whole human frame before he can be trusted with operations in his 
special branch. And with absolute reasonableness, therefore, I think 
that we may deny to the mere possessor of earthly knowledge the right 
to teach, even in his special sphere, till he has lifted himself into at least 
a recognition of that knowledge of the universe which must accept its 
CREATOR ; while we claim for educated belief the higher power to speak 
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of ‘more things in heaven and earth’ than are dreamed of in a philosophy 
fitter for ghosts and grave-diggers than for Hamlet or Horatio. 

There certainly is no exclusion of earthly subjects in the statement 
that in Curisr are hid a// the treasures of wisdom and knowledge, and 
that to know Him by the slow processes of the Christian study means to 
get at the very richest and ripest stores of wisdom. And while S. Paul 
meant largely, no doubt, the well-known canon of the Old Testament 
Scriptures, when he said, ‘Whatsoever things were written aforetime 
were written for our learning,’ I believe that we may apply the statement 
to the great mass of literature, profane as well as sacred. And when | 
think of the proverbs of the wise man, which dealt with all things, from 
the cedar-tree that is in Lebanon unto the hyssop that springeth out of 
the wall; when I remember how the Master in His parables laid two 
worlds side by side, —I am bound to protest against the thought that 
there can be any thorough teaching or real knowledge not guided by 
prophecy and not graced by prayer. 

It is time for us to recognize to-day that the very highest use of letters 
is to read those Scriptures in which the Hoty Spirir has combined 
spiritual truths with spiritual words ; that the great power of language 
has prepared men to read the strange story of the Pyramids, and to de- 
cipher the Rosetta stone ; that geography is taught, and learned to its 
great ends, when it can trace out the route of the Exodus with the 
Sinaitic explorers; that astronomy, searching the firmament studded 
with the golden alphabet of the story which declares the glory of Gop, 
finds its fixed stars, and even its wandering planets, to be set to guide 
men to the true epiphany of the place where the Curisr is; and that 
the science of numbers reaches its climax as it teaches, in innumerable 
analogies, the great doctrine of the Trinity, the marvellous Rule of Three. 

You and I are living in an age which seems to me to stir and stimulate 
tremendously the widest investigation, the deepest study, the intensest 
longing after truth; and there are occasional assertions and appear- 
ances which seem at first sight to represent deep currents of intellectual 
movement, when I believe they are only the stirring of the very top 
wave upon the surface of the stream. I would set, against that courte- 
ous audacity of France which politely bows Gop out of His creation into 
an impersonal pronoun, spelled with a little ‘i,’ the witness of the greatest 
ornament of the French Academy of Science, Quatrefage, who announces 
as the latest assurance of science that ‘no interchange of species has ever 
been detected by the most careful examination in the world.’ Against the 
German determination to count no books authoritative without the auto- 
graph of the writer, and to consider all autographs as forgeries, I would 
remind you of Delitsch and Von Dollinger, under whose great researches 
Scripture and history have yielded up their testimony to Curist. In 
England, where the prophets of the new belief have devised a name 
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which merely declares what Gop Himself has told us, — that the wis- 
dom of this world is foolishness with Him, and that man by wisdom 
cannot find Him out, — I would beg you to remember such names as 
Lightfoot and Aubrey Moore and Gladstone, which stand as synonymes 
for thorough research and almost universal knowledge, and as witnesses 
to Divine Truth; and among ourselves, our own adopted Agassiz, and 
our native American Gray, are noble specimens of believing students of 
Nature in its various forms. 

‘There is a wonderful sketch, vivid with the dramatic power of the French 
writers, in a story by M. Villiers de I’Isle Adam, painting a picture which 
impresses me as a suggestive symbol of the drift of our times. Sitting in 
his accustomed place before the railing of the Cathedral at Notre Dame 
in Paris, year in and year out, through varying changes of the govern- 
ment among that strange and fickle people, is an old blind man ; ‘ patri- 
arch of the misery of Paris,’ ‘centenarian beggar,’ ‘secular elect of 
misfortune,’ ‘veteran of human misery,’ Adam calls him. As he sits 
there with uplifted and sightless eyes, where the great stream of human life 
surges before him under its various aspects and changes, first a crowd 
with the blare of trumpets is borne along, moved by the stirring cry of 
‘Vive l’'Empire !’ And through the noise and stir the piercing cry of the 
old beggar falls upon the careless ear of the multitude, ‘ Have pity on 
the blind, if you please.’ In a little while the same crowd passes by 
again, still marshalled, and still patriotic with the cry, ‘ Vive la Répub- 
lique!’ They have changed their phraseology; he still maintains his 
wonted monotone of misery, ‘ Have pity on the blind, if you please.’ 
Then come the rush and the riot of the crowned and sceptred mob, 
which leaps the barricades and runs riot in carnage through the streets, 
and still he sits, prayerful and pitiful, under the unchanged shadow of the 
great Cathedral, no alteration in the words that tell his want. ‘ Vive la 
Commune!’ they shout ; and he, ‘ Have pity on the blind, if you please.’ 

And by and by, when ‘the new order giveth place’ to the newer, 
the same mercurial mob takes its fresh phrase and cries, ‘ Long live the 
Maréchal!’ But to him, with what Adam calls ‘A sense of prophetic 
rectification,’ there is no change at all. He still utters the same old 
plaint for ‘ pity on the blind.’ But which is the blind? 

Is it not, my friends, a picture and parable of the truth? Losing no 
whit of confidence from the constant contradictions of all this outside 
mass of varying knowledge, men take up the latest cry with the same 
wild assurance every time. The trumpets are as loud, the crowd as ex- 
cited, the people as assured, in spite of yesterday’s blunders, of one 
thing as of the other. But the eyes that take not in the passing pageants 
of earthly change have still one name for all these partial and imperfect 
impressions. They are all blind who say they see. The blind man, con- 
scious of his need and theirs, calls to them in a voice which fails perhaps 
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to reach their ears, but which does not fail to play the part of a prophet 
to the world. 

May we not also hope that it will not fail to bring about in time a ‘ pro- 
phetic rectification,’ and teach the world how true it is, that the promoter 
of real wisdom, the teacher of certain truth, the moulder of sound morals, 
the maker of good manners, the founder of substantial character, is the 
Prophet in his perpetual attitude of prayer ; who stands where the Church 
stands here to-day, in the midst of the experiences and the expectations 
of all human learning, and looking out upon the chariots and horses of 
the earthly hosts, up to the mountain-top of heavenly wisdom, and along 
the mountain-side of material knowledge, takes as the key-word of 
incessant utterance, and the key-note of unwearied insistence, ‘ Lorp, 
open the eyes of this young man, that he may see’; Kupie éAeyoov — 
‘Have pity on the blind.’ 
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THE CONFERENCE OF 1891. 


AT the anniversary meeting of the Regents in October, 1890, 
the matter of holding the proposed Conference of those con- 
nected with our Church educational institutions and interests 
was intrusted with power (to associate others with them and 
make all arrangements) to the Rev. Resident Regents, Drs. 
David H. Greer and William R. Huntington, with the co-oper- 
ation of the General Secretary and of the Rev. Dr. Mackay- 
Smith, the Recording Secretary, and the Rev. Dr. William M. 
Hughes, the Corresponding Secretary of the Board. The unan- 
imous decision to hold the Church Educational Conference of 
1891 (if practicable, during the month of May) at the Diocesan 
House, New York, which is to be used except for larger meet- 
ings than can be readily accommodated, followed the presenta- 
tion by the Rev. Dr. William R. Huntington, who was present 
at the anniversary, of the Report, the principal part of which is 
given below. The circular letter to which the Report refers was 
addressed to “ Faculties of our schools, colleges, academic and 
theological institutions, requesting ” correspondence and sugges- 
tions as to the work intrusted to the Regents. The Report, after 
its opening paragraph, proceeds to state certain “ important 
suggestions,” etc., as follows: — 


1. The foundation of a Church University ; 

2. What may be termed a Church University Fund, to be applied 
mainly to scholarships, fellowships, lectures, and examinations, all under 
the charge of the Regents ; 

3. The gathering-in of benefactions to aid existing institutions. 


The Report continues : — 


Your Committee are of the opinion that the Regents can accomplish 
the greatest good in the end by proceeding very cautiously and gradu- 
ally in the beginning, and in this spirit they are prepared to make the 
following recommendations to the Board ; namely : — 

First, that general notice be given of their organization, incorporation, 
and readiness to receive benefactions. 

Second, that if subscriptions authorize them, they will establish a Board 
of Examiners, before whom candidates for scholarships in college, or fel- 
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lowships to be enjoyed at home or abroad after graduation, can present 
themselves, and if found worthy, pe appointed to such scholarships or fel- 
lowships ; and in order that such a Board, and such scholarships or fel- 
lowships, may be really serviceable, an endowment of twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars to meet the expenses of the Board, and endowments of ten 
thousand dollars for each scholarship, and twelve thousand dollars for 
each fellowship, will be required. 

Third, that a Convention of representatives from Church seminaries, 
colleges, and schools, together with others interested in Church educa- 
tion, be called to consider these and any other propositions to advance 
the cause intrusted to the Regents, the Convention to be held in the 
ensuing autumn, winter, or spring, in New York. 





Davip H. GREER, ) 
W. R. Huntincton, > Committee. 
S. Exror, 


In conclusion, with due acknowledgments to all who co- 
operate in this movement, it should be stated that as yet, with- 
out money and without price, the appeal in its behalf is simply 
for thoughtful attention to the reading matter presented, and 
also for the intelligent suggestions and devout aspirations of 

, the faithful. The undersigned need only add that by request of 
the Editor of this REVIEW and of others interested in the sub- 
ject, it is proposed to continue its consideration before long in 
these pages. Further excerpts will be given, including impor- 
tant matters brought to the attention of the above Committee 
or the Board of Regents. ; 


E. N. POTTER, 
Advocate and General Secretary. 




















Che American Church and Hiethodism. 


The History of the Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church. By 
Ropert Emory. Revised and brought down to 1856 by W. P. 
Strickland. s12mo. New York. 1857. 

Fohn Wesley's Place in Church History. By R. Denny URN. 8vo. 
London. 1870. ; 

Fac-similes of Church Documents. Issued by the Historical Club of the 
American Church. 8vo. New York. 1874-1879. 


W* have specially brought before us this year, in which is 
celebrated, March 2, the centenary of the death of the 
Rev. John Wesley, the relations between the American Church 
and Methodism. If we would form a correct idea as to the 
early history of these relations, we must needs study the story 
of John Wesley’s life and labors. ‘ The evidence is copious 
and various which attests the fact that Wesley, in instituting his 
society, which he thought of only as an evangelizing supple- 
ment to the Established Church, entertained no thought, inten- 
tion, or wish to construct a Church, —that is to say, to govern a 
spiritual polity which should stand by itself.”! So writes Isaac 
Taylor in well-weighed words, which seem none too strong, 
despite certain acts of the founder of Methodism, especially 
toward the end of his life, which one cannot but,think incon- 
sistent with such purpose. 

The Large Minutes, being ‘Minutes of several conversa- 
tions between the Rev. Mr. Wesley and others, from the year 
1744 to the year 1789,” containing the plans of discipline as 
practised in the Methodist connection during the life of Mr. 
Wesley, asks in Question 3: ‘‘ What may we reasonably believe 
to be Gop’s design in raising up the people called Method- 
ists?’’* and answers: “ Not to forma new sect, but to reform 


1 Taylor’s Wesley and Methodism, p. 234. New York. 1852. 
2 See the reprint of the Large Minutes, in The History of the Discipline of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, p. 27, by Robert Emory. 
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the nation, particularly the Church, and to spread Scriptural 
holiness over the land.” 

It cannot be denied that throughout a great part of the eigh- 
teenth century the religious condition of England was most 
unsatisfactory. Both in the Church and among Dissenters 
there were those whose names ever will have honored memory. 
Beveridge and Patrick, Bull and Wilson, Butler and Berkeley, 
Secker and Horne, were men whose saintliness of character 
made them examples to the flock of CHRIST, of which, through 
their position and talents, they were leaders. Lardner and 
Doddridge and Watts can never be spoken of without rever- 
ence for their acquirements, piety, and zeal. 

But despite all that these, and others like-minded, could do 
to promote the religious life of England, the age was one of 
spiritual coldness on the part of many, of unbelief and ungodli- 
ness on the part of yet more. 

Toward the close of the seventeenth century, socicties, fos- 
tered by such as Ken and Beveridge, were founded among the 
more fervent, for the deepening of the spiritual life, and for 
active co-operation in works of practical godliness. From such 
societies, those noble institutions, the ‘ Society for the Promo- 
tion of Christian Knowledge,” and that for the “ Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts,” took their rise. In 1712 ten 
confraternities of the kind mentioned, in the Diocese of Dublin, 
were under the special charge of its archbishop It was not 
surprising, then, that John and Charles Wesley, with a few 
others like-minded, should, while at Oxford, form themselves 
into a little society for mutual edification,— a society nick- 
named in derision the ‘ Godly,” the ‘ Sacramentarian,” the 
* Methodist Club.” Most natural, too, was it that at a late 
date they should establish such societies among those who 
asked their help in the way of righteousness. 

Let us hear John Wesley’s account of the beginning of his 
special work : — 


In November, 1738, two or three persons who desired to flee from 
the wrath to come, and then a few more, came to me in London, and 
desired me to advise and pray with them. I said, ‘If you will meet 
me on Thursday night, I will help you as well as I can.’ More and 
more then desired me to meet with them, till they were increased to 
many hundreds. The case was afterwards the same at Bristol, Kings- 
wood, Newcastle, and many other parts of England, Scotland, and 
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Ireland. It may be observed the desire was on their part, not mine. 
My desire was to live and die in retirement, but I did not see that I 
could refuse them my help, and be guiltless before Gop.’ 


About this time John and Charles Wesley began to preach 
throughout England, whenever the opportunity offered, in 
churches, in buildings hired or built for the purpose, and very 
often in the fields, where multitudes gathered to hear them, 
In this they considered they had a precedent. ‘We are not,” 
said John Wesley, “the first itinerant preachers in England. 
Twelve were appointed by Queen Elizabeth to travel contin- 
ually, in order to spread true religion throughout the kingdom.” * 
The irregularity of going from parish to parish, and from 
Diocese to Diocese, without license from the authorities, they 
could not but admit; but they considered that the emergency 
justified it, so large a part of the people were untaught in 
matters of religion, and, as they believed, these could only be 
reached by extraordinary means. Thomas Jackson, the bio- 
grapher of Charles Wesley, tells us in his Life of the latter that 
the two brothers waited from time to time on the Bishop of 
London and the Archbishop of Canterbury, soliciting their 
advice and sanction, and answering the reports and charges 
which were made to their disadvantage. These dignitaries 
were often at a loss how to proceed, not liking to sanction the 
irregularities of the brothers, nor to deal harshly with men 
whose intentions were pure, and whose Churchmanship was 
indisputable. As the nature of their work was also brought to 
the notice of other bishops, and none ever took measures to 
stop it, the Wesleys felt that they had tacit Episcopal sanction. 
In September, 1785, Charles Wesley wrote to his brother: 
“The Bishops . . . have let us alone, and left us to act just as 
we pleased, for these fifty years.” 

The author of Fohn Wesley's Place in Church History tells 
us in that work: “It would not be correct to say that the 
Wesleys were,” even in the early part of their carzer, “ system- 
atically excluded from the Churches. The truth was that the 
clergy generally regarded their movement in a doubtful rather 
than in a hostile spirit, while in many places great courtesy 


1 Large Minutes, in The History of the Discipline, ete., p. 45: 
2 See note to Southey’s Life of Wesley, vol. ii. p. 93. New York. 1847. 
8 See Whitehead’s Life of Wesley, vol. ii. p. 194. Boston. 1845. 
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was shown them.”! At one time or another during the half- 
century of their public labors, twenty-five or thirty of the clergy 
took part openly with them in their work. Many more, we 
are told, “ were not indifferent or unfriendly, but they declined 
the responsibility of taking part in a movement which the 
Bishops had not sanctioned, and the future relations of which 
toward the Church were daily becoming more uncertain.” # 

Laymen were appointed by the Wesleys to take charge of 
their societies in their frequent absences, and one of these 
laymen, Thomas Maxfield by name, took it upon himself to 
preach. At first John Wesley was indignant, but finally sanc- 
tioned what had been done, and gradually raised up a band of 
lay preachers. “Let it be well observed,” said he, in a sermon 
preached by him at Cork, May 4, 1789,— “let it be well ob- 
served on what terms we received these; namely, as prophets, 
not as priests. We received them wholly and solely to preach, 
not to administer the Sacraments.” 3 

Laymen had at times, under certain restrictions, been allowed 
to preach in the primitive Church, and the Church of Rome 
had sanctioned the employment of lay preachers. Wesley felt 
that such were needful to carry on the work he and his brother 
had begun. Efficient help though they gave him, they were the 
cause of lifelong anxiety. He bade them think of themselves, 
not as ministers, but as “ extraordinary messengers, designed 

. « to provoke the regular ministers to jealousy, and to supply 
their lack of service.”* But he adds, ‘ How hard is it to abide 
there! Who does not wish to be a little higher?” In 1750 
he wrote to an intimate friend: “I have not one preacher with 
me, and not six in England, whose wills are broken enough to 
serve me as sons in the Gospel.” ® Southey tells us: “ Many of 
his preachers . . . were discontented with the rank which they 
held in public opinion, thinking they were esteemed inferior 
to the Dissenting ministers, because they did not assume so 
much; they therefore urged him to take upon him the Epis- 
copal office, and ordain them, that they might administer the 
Sacraments.” ® 


1 Fohn Wesley’s Place in Church History, p. 92, by R. D. Urlin. London. 1870. 
2 bid, p. 103. : 

8 Yohn Wesley's Works. New York. 1827. 

4 Large Minutes, in The History of the Discipline, etc. p. 39. 

5 Whitehead’s Life of Wesley, vol. ii. p. 161. 

6 Southey’s Life of Wesley, vol. ii. p. 161. 
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John Wesley states that several years after his society was 
formed, one of his preachers, at Norwich, yielded to the im- 
portunity of a few of the people, and baptized their children; 
but as soon as it was known, he was informed it must not be, 
unless he designed “to leave our connection. He promised 
to do it no more, and I suppose he kept his promise.” ! 

In September, 1756, Mr. Wesley wrote to a Mr. Norton: 
**Some of our preachers, who are not ordained, think it quite 
right to administer the LORD’s Supper, and believe it would do 
much good. I think it quite wrong, and believe it would do 
much hurt. Hereupon I say, ‘I have no right over your con- 
science, nor you over mine; ’ therefore both you and I must fol- 
low our own conscience. You believe it is a duty to administer, 
and do so, and herein follow your own conscience. I verily be- 
lieve it a sin, which consequently I dare not tolerate, and herein 
I follow mine. Yet this is no persecution were I to separate 
from our society those who practise what I believe to be con- 
trary to the Word and destructive of the work of Gop.”* Shortly 
afterward Mr. Wesley wrote to a friend: “ Neither J. E. nor 
any other Separatist can ever be expected to own prejudice or 
interest to be his motive; nevertheless I do, and must, blame 
every one of them for the act of separating.” ? 

Methodist services seem to have been first held in America in 
1766, by Philip Cushing, in New York, and by Robert Straw- 
bridge, in Frederick County, Maryland. Both of these had been 
Methodist preachers in their native country, Ireland. In 1769 
Mr. Wesley sent over Richard Boardman and Joseph Pilmore, 
and appointed, in 1771, Francis Asbury, and two years later 
Thomas Rankin, to represent him in America. None of these 
were ordained, and all of them for many years, as would seem, 
confined themselves to such work as Mr. Wesley deemed lay- 
men might undertake, except Robert Strawbridge, who as early 
as 1769, as would appear, without the semblance of an ordina- 
tion, took it upon himself to administer the Sacraments. The 
Minutes of the first American Conference, held in Philadelphia 
in 1773, state that the following rules were unanimously agreed 
to: *#— 


1 Sermon at Cork, Mav 4, 1789, John Wesley’s Works. 

2 Whitehead’s Life of Wesley, vol. ii. p. 178. 

3 Thid. 

4 Minutes of the Annual Conferences, vol i. p. 5. New York. 1850. 
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(1) Every preacher who acts in connection with Mr. Wesley and the 
brethren in America, is strictly to avoid administering the ordinance of 
baptism and the Lorp’s Supper. (2) All the people among whom we 
labor, to be earnestly exhorted to attend their Church, and to receive 
the ordinance there, but in a particular manner to press the people in 
Maryland and Virginia to the observance of this Minute.” 


Jesse Lee says: — 


The necessity of this Rule appeared in the conduct of Mr. Straw- 
bridge, a local preacher, who had taken on him to administer the ordi- 
nance among the Methodists. . . . We were only a religious society and 
not a Church.’ 


As it was known that Strawbridge would not obey the rule, a 
concession was made in his favor, the following resolution being 
adopted at the same Conference : — 


That no preacher in our Connection shall be permitted to administer 
the ordinances, except Mr. Strawbridge, and he under the particular direc- 
tion of the Assistant [meaning Thomas Rankin, the assistant to Mr. Wesley 
in the charge of the Methodist Society in America.]} ? 


But even this did not satisfy the impetuous Hibernian. As- 
bury says: — 
I read a part of our Minutes to see if Brother Strawbridge would con- 


form, but he appears to be inflexible. He would not administer the 
ordinance under our direction at all.* 


In 1779 some of the preachers in Virginia and North Carolina 
“concluded that if Gop had called them to preach, He had 
called them also to administer the ordinance of Baptism and 
the Lorp’s Supper. They met together at the Conference held 
at the Broken Back Church this year, and after consulting 
together, the Conference chose a committee for the purpose of 
ordaining ministers. The committee thus chosen first ordained 
themselves, and then proceeded to set apart other preachers 
for the same purpose, that they might administer the holy 
ordinances.”* Asbury came out openly against the steps 
thus taken, “‘ denying the authority by which the preachers 
acted, and declaring the ordination to which they had given 
existence invalid.”® The Conference in Baltimore, in 1780, 


1 Lee's History of the Methodists, p. 47 

2 Ashury’s Fournal. 8 Tbid. 

4 Lee’s History of the Methodists, p 69. 

& Drew's Life of Dr Coke, p.70. New York. 1857. 
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“concluded that they did not look upon the Virginia preach- 
ers as Methodists in connection with Mr. Wesley; and that 
Conference neither could nor would consider them as such, 
unless they came back to their former standing.”! A com- 
promise was adopted by which the Virginia preachers agreed, 
for a time at least, to conform their practice to that of 
those in Maryland and Pennsylvania, Mr. Asbury promising 
to write to Mr. Wesley and ask his advice as to the question 
at issue, 

When free communication between England and America 
was re-established at the close of the Revolutionary War, Mr. As- 
bury wrote to Mr. Wesley, giving an account of the work under 
his charge, and of the various obstacles he had met with. He 
spceke especially of ‘the difficulty of receiving the Sacraments, 
those duly authorized to administer them being few and far 
between. Inconveniences there were, indeed, as to this, and 
felt by others no less than by the Methodists. There was good 
reason to believe that as the country settled down after the 
war, these inconveniences would be greatly lessened in a com- 
paratively short time. Far more than half of the Methodists in 
America lived in Maryland and Virginia, in both which States 
there still remained a very considerable number of clergy. In 
Virginia, we are told that to meet the present emergency, and 
to “prevent so far as possible a renewal of the complaint of 
the want of Sacraments, some at least of the Episcopal clergy 
travelled over large circuits for the purpose of baptizing the 
children of Methodists and administering the Eucharist, and 
continued to do so until the final separation of the Methodists 
from the Church, without desiring or receiving for their services 
the smallest compensation.” ? 

Great as was in reality the temporary destitution of religious 
privileges in America, Mr. Wesley formed an exaggerated idea 
of it. Speaking of the American Methodists, he says: * Since 
the late Revolution in America, these have been in great dis- 
tress. The clergy, having no sustenance, have been allowed, 
almost universally, to leave the country, and seek their food 
elsewhere. Hence those who had been members of the Church 
had none either to administer the LORD’s Supper or to bap- 


1 Lee’s History of the Methodists, p. 72. 
2 Hawks’ Contributions to Ecclesiastical History in the United States of America, 
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tize their children.”? And again: “For some hundred miles 
together, there is none either to baptize or to administer the 
Lorp’s Supper.” ? 

Mr. Wesley, had in early life imbibed the opinion that 
“bishops and presbyters were the same order, and consequently 
have the same right to ordain.”*® For years he had been impor- 
tuned from time to time to put this opinion into practice, by 
ordaining some of the travelling preachers, who aspired to a 
higher station; but he always had refused. A strong pressure 
was now brought to bear upon him to assume powers which his 
Church did not recognize as belonging to his office. At the 
Conference held at Leeds in July, 1784, a plan was proposed 
in private to a few clergymen attending the Conference, that 
“Mr. Wesley should ordain one or two preachers for the 
societies in America. But the clergymen opposed it. Mr. 
Fletcher was consulted by letter, who advised that a bishop 
should be prevailed on, if possible, to ordain them, and then 
Mr. Wesley might appoint them to such offices in the societies 
as he thought proper, and give them letters testimonial of the 
appointment he had given them.” * 

After considerable wavering, and much ® persuasion, he finally 
resolved to “ ordain” two of his preachers who had offered to 
go to America, and to send Dr. Coke across the Atlantic as his 
representative, with such powers as he would give him, to fol- 
low his example, in “ ordaining ” a few men chosen out of his 
preachers there. Wesley’s Journal, under date of Bristol, Sept. 
I, 1784, contains the following entry: “ Being now clear in 
my own mind, I took a step I had long weighed in my mind, 
and appointed Mr. Whatcoat and Mr. Vasey to go and serve 
the desolate sheep in America.”® On the same or the following 
day, he “set apart as a superintendent, by the imposition of 
hands and prayer, . . . Thomas Coke, Doctor of Civil Law, a 
presbyter of the Church of England,”’ but of ¢4zs no mention 
appears in the Journal. May we not think that the reason why 


1 John Wesley’s Works, vol. vii. p. 314. New York. 1840. 


2 Letter to Dr. Coke, Mr. Asbury, and others, in Fuc-similes of Church 
Documents. 


3 Jbid. 
* Whitehead’s Zife of Wesley, vol. ii. p. 255. 5 Tid. 
6 John Wesley's Works, vol. iv. p. 139. 


7 Extract from a Letter of Appointment given Dr. Coke by J. Wesley, in Drew’s 
Life of Dr. Coke. 
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the one act was mentioned, and not the other, was because he 
considered the latter one of much less moment than the former, 
— the one an act of ordination ; the other, one of simple dene- 
diction? Without entering into the question whether he had 
the power to raise Coke to a higher office than he himself held, 
as a presbyter in the Church, there is nothing in the whole hié- 
tory of the case to imply that he had the slightest thovght or 
wish to so elevate one who had been, and was to continue to be, 
subordinate to himself. Coke was sent out to act as joint su- 
perintendent, with Asbury, over persons who “ desire to con- 
tinue under my [that is, Wesley’s] care, and still adhere to the 
doctrines and discipline of the Church of England.”! And in 
Wesley’s celebrated letter to Asbury, rebuking the latter for 
assuming the title of bishop, Wesley says: “There is indeed 
a wide difference between the relation wherein you stand to the 
Americans, and the relation wherein I stand to all the Metho- 
dists. You are the elder brother of the American Methodists ; 
I am, under GOD, the father of the whole family. Therefore I 
naturally care for you all, ina manner no other person can do. 
Therefore I naturally provide for you all, for the supplies which 
Dr. Coke provides for you, ke could not provide were it not for 
me,—were it not that I not only permit him to collect, but 
support him in so doing.” ? 

In a letter written long before, Mr. Wesley points out that 
laying on of hands did not necessarily mean ordination: ‘“ That 
the seven deacons were ordained, even to that office, cannot be 
denied. But when Paul and Barnabas were separated for the 
work to which they were called, this was not ordaining them. 
S. Paul was ordained long before, and that ‘ not of men nor by 
men.’ It was only inducting them to the province for which 
our LORD had appointed them from the beginning. For this 
end the Prophets and teachers fasted and prayed, and laid their 
hands upon them, —a rite which was used, not in ordination, 
but in blessing, and on many other occasions.” ® 

And Dr. Coke, in a letter written a few weeks before the 
occurrence in question, and when Mr. Wesley was wavering, 
urges Wesley to lay his hands upon him, not so much, if indeed 


: Extract from a Letter of Appointment given Dr. Coke by J. Wesley, in Drew’s 
Life of Dr. Coke. 

2 In Moore’s Life of Wesley, vol. ii. p. 265. 

3 John Wesley's Works, vol. x. p. 237. 
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at all, for the conveyance of any spiritual power, as because, to 
use Coke’s words: “ An authority formally received from you 
will (I am conscious of it) be fully admitted by the people, and 
my exercising the office of ordination without that formal au- 
thority may be disputed, if there be any opposition on any 
Other account.” } 

Wesley’s ordination of Whatcoat and Vasey, and his laying 
on of hands upon Coke, with whatever intent, were acts done in 
his own chamber in Bristol, and with the utmost secrecy. “1 
was then in Bristol,” writes Charles Wesley, “at his elbow, yet 
he never gave me the least hint of his intention. How was he 
surprised into so rash an action?”? It seems to have been some 
time before what was done was generally known in England, and 
when it was, Wesley’s best friends were of one mind in their sur- 
prise and disapproval, and ia their conviction that he had acted 
under ill advice. Charles Wesley wrote: “After we having 
continued friends for above seventy years, and fellow-laborers 
for above fifty, can anything but death part us? I can scarcely 
yet believe that in his eighty-second year, my brother, my old 
intimate friend and companion, should have assumed the Epis- 
copal character, ordained elders, consecrated a bishop, and sent 
him to ordain the lay preachers in America. . . . Lord Mans- 
field told me last year that ordination was separation! This 
my brother does not and will not see, or that he has renounced 
the principles and practice of his whole life, that he has acted 
contrary to all his declarations, protestations, and writings, 
robbed his friends of their boasting, realized the Nag’s Head 
ordination, and left an indelible blot on his name.” 3 

As has already been said, there seems no reason, from any- 
thing Mr. Wesley said or wrote, to conclude that he attempted 
to make Dr. Coke a bishop, or that he thought of him, after 
Sept. 2, 1784, as other than a presbyter, subordinate to him- 
self. But when Charles Wesley and others spoke of his act 
as one of would-be bishop-making, John Wesley preferred to let 
the charge pass without either admission, denial, or adequate 
explanation. He was never averse to taking responsibility, 
and, conscious, as would seem, that his act was it least liable 


1 See the whole of this very curious letter in Whitehead’s Life of Wesley, vol. ii. 
255- . 

2 Letter of Charles Wesley to Dr. Chandler, in Fac-similes of Church Documents. 
3 /bid. 
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to be criticised, he would not disarm criticism as to himself by 
throwing the blame, even where he might justly do so, upon 
others. 

Dr. Whitehead, the physician and one of the literary execu- 
tors of John Wesley, and the person chosen to preach the ser- 
mon at his funeral, says: “An old preacher, writing to his 
friend, delivers his opinion to the following purpose: ‘I wish 
they had been asleep when they began this business of ordina- 
tion. It is neither Episcopal nor Presbyterian, but a mere 
hodge-podge of inconsistencies, though it must be allowed that 
Mr. Wesley acted under the influence of others, yet he had some 
reasons for the step he took, which at the moment appeared to 
him to justify it. Perhaps they may not appear in the same 
light to others, and probably would not to himself had he not 
been biassed by persuasion.” ! 

Alexander Knox, who knew Wesley well, and had a high 
regard for him, writes: “When advancing years made him not 
less infirm of purpose than of frame, the ascendency of those to 
whom he was partial could not fail to mislead him, when they 
were inclined, by their own views, to exert a warping influence. 

. Nothing, surely, could have evinced pure weakness of 
mind more clearly than the strange business of making Coke 
a bishop. That Dr. C. urged Mr. Wesley to this proceeding, I 
know with certainty from the Doctor himself; and full acquain- 
tance with the well-meaning but very inconsiderate man makes 
me feel that Mr. Wesley could scarcely have had a more unfor- 
tunate adviser. . . . In one of my first interviews with Mr. Wes- 
ley after the occurrences in question, I thought it right to disclose 
to him my whole mind upon the subject, and from the manner 
in which he heard me, and from what he said in reply, I saw 
clearly that he felt himself in a vortex of difficulties, and that in 
the steps he had taken, the yielding to what he thought pressing 
exigencies, he nevertheless had done violence to undissembled 
and rooted feeling.” ? 

A letter addressed to the English Conference, in 1793, by the 
trustees of the principal Methodist chapels in London and Bris- 
tol, some of these trustees being persons long most intimate with 
Mr. Wesley, says: “ Although Mr. Wesley, by dint of impor- 
tunity, towards the close of his life, was persuaded to ordain a 


1 Whitehead’s Zife of Wesley, vol. ii. p. 258. 
2 In an Appendix to Southey’s Life of Wesley, vol. ii. p. 358-360. New York. 
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few of his preachers for America and Scotland, he by no means 
intended to make it general.” } 

It is certainly no discredit to Mr. Wesley to suppose that at 
his advanced age his judgment might not be so strong as it had 
been, but as it has been denied that such was the case, it may 
be well to call to mind certain occurrences of several years pre- 
vious, which are fully narrated in Whitehead’s Life of Wesley? 
from which we quote in the following summary : — 


A lay preacher at Bath was very insubordinate to Mr. Wesley, and 
declared that ‘his rights and those of the other lay preachers had been 
infringed upon, and that he would not suffer the clergy to ride over their 
heads.’ Mr. Wesley went over to Bath, and at a meeting of the preach- 
ers informed that person that he ‘could not receive him as one of his 
preachers until he was of another mind.’ But others of the preachers 
took sides with this one, and as the Conference drew near, Mr. Wesley, 
says Dr. Whitehead, was evidently intimidated, and wrote to his brother 
Charles to accompany him to Bristoi, where it was to be held. Mr. 
Charles had carefully watched all the proceedings im this affair, and was 
highly displeased both at them and at his brother's timidity. He an- 
swered as follows: ‘ My reasons against accepting your invitation to the 
Conference are: (1) I can do no good ; (2) I can prevent no evil; (3) I 
am afraid of being a partaker in other men’s sins, or of countenancing 
them by my presence ; (4) I am afraid of myself; you know I cannot 
command my temper, and you have not courage to stand by me ; (5) I can- 
not trust your resolution, unless you act with a vigor that is not in you ; 
conclamatum est, our affairs are past hope. I am not sure they will not 
prevail on you to ordain them.’ Charles Wesley’s forebodings were in 
part realized, and Dr. Whitehead thus comments on the result: ‘The 
preachers prevailed, and Mr. Wesley gave way ; and from this Conference 
to the time of his death, I believe his authority was gradually on the 
decline. Mr. Wesley knew how to yield and preserve an appearance of 
authority in cases where he saw resistance would be useless, or productive 
of confusion.’ 


In regard to ordinations for America, Mr. Wesley and some 
of the others concerned approached the matter from different 
standpoints. He deprecated separation from the Church; they 
desired it. He gave such commission as he could to Whatcoat 
and Vasey, and encouraged, or directed Dr. Coke to follow his 
example, because of the exaggerated idea he had of the fewness 


1 See Fohn Wesley's Place in Church History, p. 162, by R. D. Urlin. 
2 Vol. ii. pp. 230, 234. 
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of clergy in America, and fearing lest such scarcity should long 
continue, There were others, however, whose anxiety was to 
bring about the organization of the Methodists in America into 
a separate body, before the American Church, which they justly 
recognized as “the same Church, though altered in its name,” ! 
which had been known before the Revolution as the “ Church 
of England,” could complete its organization and occupy this 
land. It was not unknown, to some at least of those, what 
prompt steps were taken to this end so soon as peace was 
restored, 

Dr. Coke, in his letter to Bishop Seabury, May 14, 1791, 
confessed: ‘‘ Being educated a member of the Church of Eng- 
land from my earliest infancy, . . . I was almost a bigot in its 
favor when I first joined that great and good man, Mr. John 
Wesley, which is fourteen years ago [that is,in 1777]. For four 
or five years after my union with Mr. Wesley, I remained fixed 
in my attachment to the Church of England, but afterward for 
many reasons which it would be tedious and useless to men- 
tion, I changed my sentiments and promoted a separation from 
it, so far as my influence reached.”? And in his sermon before 
the Conference at Baltimore, December, 1784, Dr. Coke, after 
speaking of the reasons for separating from the Church in 
America, still known as the Church of England, asks: ‘ Why, 
then, did you not separate before?” ® and gives this answer to 
the question: “It has long been the desire of the majority of 
the preachers and people. But they submitted to the superior 
judgment of Mr. Wesley.” 

Such being the views of Dr. Coke and “the majority of the 
preachers and people,” it is not to be wondered at that at the 
Conference over which he presided on his arrival in Baltimore, it 
was “ unanimously agreed that circumstances made it expedient 
for the Methodist societies in America to become a separate 
body from the Church of England, of which until then they had 
been considered as members.” # 

A sermon preached at this Conference by Dr. Coke shows 
how different was the spirit of Coke and of some of those associ- 


1 Minutes of 1787, reprinted in Zhe History of the Discipline, etc., p. 93, by Robert 
Emory. 

2 Fac-similes of Church Documents. 

8 Hampson’s Memoir of Wesley, vol. ii. p. 189. 

+ Rev. Ezekiel Cooper, quoted by John Emory, in a Defence of our Fathers, p. 52. 
New York. 1828. 
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ated with him from that inculcated by the founder of Methodism. 
In the Large Minutes, edition of 1789, it is asked in Question 
46, “ Nay, but is it not our duty to separate from the Church, 
considering the wickedness both of the clergy and the people? ”?! 
and the answer is given: ‘‘ We conceive not, (1.) Because both 
the priests and the people were full as wicked in the Jewish 
Church and yet it was not the duty of the holy Israelites to 
separate from them; (2.) Neither did our LORD command His 
disciples to separate from them, He rather commanded the con- 
trary; (3.) Hence it is clear that could not be the meaning of 
S. Paul's words, ‘Come out from among them, and be ye sepa- 
rate.’” Then follows Question 47, “‘ But what reasons are there 
why we should not separate from the Church?” with this an- 
swer, “ Among others, those that were printed above twenty 
years ago, entitled ‘Reasons against a Separation from the 
Church of England.’” In the sermon in question, Dr. Coke 
says: “ But are you not schismatic, by your separation from 
the Church? A Christian Church is a body of professors who 
hold the fundamentals of the Christian religion in doctrine and 
practice. But we are not ignorant, we cannot be ignorant, that 
the chief part of the clergy and the members of the Church of 
England (so called) do either tacitly or explicitly deny the 
doctrine of justification by faith, the knowledge of salvation by 
the remission of sins, and the witness of the SPIRIT OF Gop, — 
points which we esteem most fundamental, yea, essentially ne- 
cessary, to constitute a child of GoD. We are not, we cannot 
be ignorant, that they justify as innocent many of the criminal 
pleasures of the world,— card-playing, theatrical amusements, 
etc., pleasures utterly inconsistent with union and communion 
with Gop. And although we admire their Liturgy, and are 
determined to retain it, with a few alterations, we cannot, we 
will not, hold connection with them till the HOLY SPIRIT OF 
Gop has made them see and feel the evil of the practices, and 
the importance of the doctrines, mentioned above. And for 
this schism, if it must have the name, we are cheerfully ready 
to answer at the bar of Gop.”? 

Even if these railing accusations were as just as they are in 
reality grossly unfair, the argument, such as it is, based upon 
them, finds full answer in a sermon of John Wesley’s. ‘“ Sup- 


1 In The History of the Discipline, etc. p. 58. ' 
2 Hampson’s Memoir of Wesley, vol. ii. p. 189. 
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pose,” said he, “ you could not remain in the Church of England 
without’ doing something which the Word of Gop forbids, or 
omitting something which the Word of Gop positively com- 
mands, if this were ‘the case (but, blessed be GOD, it is not!) you 
ought to separate from the Church of England. . . . Suppose 
the Church or Society to which I am now united does not re- 
quire me to do anything which the Scriptures forbid, or to omit 
anything which the Scripture enjoins, it is then my indispensa- 
ble duty to continue therein. And if I separate without any 
such necessity, I am justly chargeable (whether I foresaw them 
or not) with all the evil consequent upon that separation. I 
have spoken the more explicitly upon this head, because it is so 
little understood, because so many of those who profess much 
religion, — nay, and really enjoy a measure of it, — have not the 
least conception of this matter, nor imagine such a separation to 
be any sin at all. They leave a Christian Society with as much 
unconcern as they go out of one room into another. They 
give occasion to all this mischief, and wipe their mouths, and 
say they have done no evil. Whereas they are justly charge- 
able before GOD and man, both with an action which is evil in 
itself, and with all the evil consequences which may be ex- 
pected to follow, to themselves, to their brethren, and to the 
world.” ! 
In the American Minutes for 1787 occur these words: — 


We are thoroughly convinced that the Church of England, to which 
we have been united, is deficient in several of the most important parts 
of Christian discipline, and that (a few ministers and members excepted) 
it has lost the life and form of religion. We are not ignorant of the 
spirit and design it has discovered in Europe, of rising to pre-eminence 
and worldly dignities, by virtue of a national establishment, and by the 
most servile devotion to the will of temporal governors ; and we fear the 
same spirit will lead the same Church in these United States (though al- 
tered in its name) to similar designs and attempts, if the number and 
strength of its members will ever afford a possibility of success, and par- 
ticularly to obtain a national establishment, which we cordially abhor as 
the great bane of truth and holiness, and consequently the greatest im- 
pediment in the world to the progress of vital Christianity. For these 
reasons, we have thought it our duty to form ourselves into an indepen- 
dent Church.? 


1 John Wesley’s Works, vol. vi. pp. 386, 387. 
2 The History of the Discipline, etc., p. 93 
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Let us turn now to the Large Minutes, being “ Minutes of 
several conversations between the Rev. Mr. Wesley and" others, 
from the year 1744 to the year 1789,” containing the plans of 
discipline as practised in the Methodist connection during the 
life of Mr. Wesley. Here we find it asked in Question 45:! 
‘But are we not Dissenters?” and the following answer gives: 
“No. Although we call sinners to repentance in all places of 
Gop’s dominion, and although we frequently use extemporary 
prayer, and unite together in a religious society, yet we are not 
Dissenters in the only sense which our Jaw acknowledges; 
namely, those who renounce the service of the Church. We do 
not, we dare not separate from it. We are not seceders, nor do 
we bear any resemblance to them. We set out upon quite op- 
posite principles. The seceders laid the very foundations of 
their work in judging and condemning others; we laid the 
foundation of our work in judging and condemning ourselves. 
They began everywhere with showing their hearers how fallen 
the Church and ministers are; we began everywhere with 
showing our hearers how fallen they are themselves. What 
they do in America, or what their Minutes say on this subject, 
is nothing to us. We will keep in the good old way.” 

Mr. Wesley appears to have thought the lack of clergy in 
America greater even than it was, and to have been ignorant of 
the steps taken to supply the wants. Leading Churchmen were 
very prompt in this matter. Seabury had sailed for England to 
obtain consecration, and the Maryland clergy had met to take 
the preliminary steps for their organization, even before the de- 
finitive treaty of peace was signed in September, 1783. Church- 
men in other parts of the land were not slow to follow so good 
example. Two young men went to England to obtain ordina- 
tion at the hands of the Bishop of London, which was willingly 
accorded them when the legal difficulties in the way of the 
Bishop's action were removed by an Act of Parliament which 
was readily passed. If there were delays in Seabury’s case, yet 
the Scottish Bishops had promised him consecration in case 
there were difficulties in the way of the English Episcopate 


1 The History of the Discipline, ete., p. §7- 

2 The Editor of 7he History of Discipline, etc., tells us, in a footnote, that the latter 
part of this answer “ was obviously introduced into the Large Minutes subsequently 
to 1784, and seems to refer to the Minutes or Discipline of 1789 (1787 ?) in which 
very strong language was used with reference to the Church of England.” 
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conferring such a gift, months before Wesley laid hands on 
Coke; and not many days later than that they fulfilled their 
promise. 

Mr. Wesley, in connection with sending Coke, Whatcoat, and 
Vasey to America, said: “It has indeed been proposed to de- 
sire the English Bishops to ordain part of our preachers for 
America. But to this I object: (1) I desired the Bishop of 
London to ordain only one, but could not prevail; (2) If they 
consented, we know the slowness of their proceedings, but the 
matter admits of no delay; (3) If they would ordain them now, 
they would likewise expect to govern them. And how griev- 
ously would this entangle us.” ! May we not remark, as to this, 
that now that America was an independent country, the English 
Bishops might well think it became them to ordain clergy for 
America at the request of American Churchmen, and not on the 
motion of an Exg/ish presbyter, however eminent? Mr. Wesley 
says he had desired the Bishop of London to ordain only one, 
and could not prevail. We have two brief records, apparently 
referring to this case, one in a letter of the Rev. Dr. Andrews 
to the Rev. William Smith, D.D., mentioning that Dr. Coke 
told him that “when one of their preachers had an inclination 
to come over to this country, with Lord Cornwallis’ army, under 
the character of a chaplain, Mr. Wesley could not prevail on the 
Bishop of London to ordain him ;” ? the other a letter of Mr. Wes- 
ley to Bishop Lowth® (then of London), finding fault with the 
latter for not ordaining a person confessedly uneducated, — a 
letter by no means calculated to lead the Bishop to suppose that 
he had erred in his prior judgment, or to at all incline him to 
reverse it. 

As for the “ slowness of proceedings ” on the part of English 
bishops, is it not simple justice to those on whom responsibility 
is laid that they should have time to examine a matter in all 
its bearings before taking action? And are there not many 
instances of terrible disasters, alike in civil, military, and eccle- 
siastical affairs, where those in authority, yielding to impulse, 
or impelled by popular clamor, have gone forward without 
being sure they were right? As for English bishops expecting 
to govern those whom they might ordain for America after it 


1 Fiac-similes of Church Documents. 

2 Among the Bishop White papers in the archives of General Convention. 

8 Dated August 10, 1780. See Whitehead’s Life of Wesley, vol. ii. pp. 241, 242. 
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had become independent, when did they, and how cou/d they, 
make such a claim? 

Mr. Wesley took the measures that he did in regard to 
America at the persuasion of others, and under a very con- 
siderable misapprehension as to the facts of the case, which he 
believed denranded and justified such extraordinary measures. 
The celebrated Jones, of Nayland, states! that a friend of his 
had the opportunity, in the last year of Mr. Wesley’s life, of 
asking Mr. Wesley the grounds of his action in the matter of 
Coke, Whatcoat, and Vasey, and was told that “so soon as we 
had made peace with America and had allowed them their 
independence, . . . the societies fell to work to increase their 
several parties, and the Anabaptists, in particular, were carrying 
all before them. Something therefore was to be done without 
loss of time for hts poor people, as he called them, in America, 
and he had therefore taken the step in question in the hope 
of preventing further disorder.” Alexander Knox says that it 
appears to have been the wish and hope of Mr. Wesley “ by 
partial compliance . . . to arrest a revolutionary progress.” ? 

As we have seen, the steps taken by Mr. Wesley in behalf 
of the American Methodists soon produced the result which 
might have been looked for, but which he seems not to have 
anticipated, and to have deeply regretted. Hampson says: 
“From the writings and professions of Mr. Wesley during 
‘thirty or forty years, from his known predilection for the 
Church of England, and above all, from his own declaration, 
it is certain that the steps taken towards a separation were in 
some degree involuntary. He often said he was forced into 
them.”® “We have only to add that sometime before his 
death, Mr. Wesley repented of the steps he had taken, and did 
all he could to counteract what he plainly perceived, an in- 
creasing tendency towards a final separation.”* And we have, 
in the celebrated letter of Dr. Coke to Bishop White, April 24, 
1791, unimpeachable testimony to the like effect. In this 
letter Dr. Coke says: “I was brought up in the Church of 
England, and have been ordained a presbyter of that Church. 
For many years I was prejudiced, even, I think, to bigotry, in 


1 Life of Bishop Horne, pp. 161, 162. By Jones, of Nayland. 

2 In the Appendix to Southey’s Lif of Wesley, vol. ii. p. 566. 

8 Hampson’s A/emoir of the Rev. Fohn Wesley, vol. ii, p. 214. London. 1792. 
* Jbid., vol. ii. p. 216, 
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favor of it; but through a variety of causes or incidents, to 
mention which would be tedious and useless, my mind was 
exceedingly biassed on the other side of the question. In 
consequence of this, I am not sure but that I went farther in 
the separation of our Church in America than Mr. Wesley, 
from whom I received my commission, did intend. He did 
indeed solemnly invest me, as far as he had the right so to do, 
with Episcopal authority, but did not intend, I think, that an 
entire separation should take place. He, being pressed by our 
friends on this side the water for ministers to administer the 
Sacraments to them (there being very few clergy of the Church 
of England then in the States), went farther, I am sure, than he 
would have gone if he had foreseen some events which fol- 
lowed. And this I am certain of,—that he is now sorry for 
the separation.” ! 

Though the greater part of the Methodists in America were 
pleased when their “ Society” took the name of a “ Church,” 
this was not the case with all. One of the two preachers first 
sent to America by Wesley, in 1769, Joseph Pilmore, was one 
of the first persons ordained by the first American Bishop. 
Thomas Vasey, one of those on whom Wesley laid hands in 
his chamber at Bristol, sought valid orders from Bishop White 
almost immediately on the arrival of the latter, clothed with the 
Episcopate, in this country. And it is worthy of note that in 
neither of these was there any change of feeiing as regards the 
Methodism of earlier days, when it was content to be a society 
within the Church, and these were not the only, though they 
were the most prominent, of the Methodist preachers ordained 
by the earlier Bishops of the American Church. 

When Dr. Coke came to America, in 1784, his purposes 
were not generally known. This appears plainly from a para- 
graph in his letter to Bishop White, from which we have al- 
ready quoted, in which he says: “I am not sure whether I 
have not also offended you, sir, by accepting of one of the 
offers made me by you and Dr. Magaw, of the use of your 
churches, about six years ago, on my first visit to Philadelphia, 
without informing you of our plan of separation from the 
Church of England. If I did offend, as I doubt I did,... I 
sincerely beg your and Dr. Magaw’s pardon. I'll endeavor to 
amend. But, alas! I am a frail, weak creature.” This being 


1 In Fac-similes of Church Documents. 
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the case, there was no opportunity of expostulating against the 
division he was creating before it took place. But at the first 
opportunity, the then Rector of S. Paul's, Baltimore, the Rev. 
Dr. West, invited Dr. Coke and Mr. Asbury to spend the even- 
ing with him at his residence, and discuss the questions at 
issue. An account of this conference is given in a letter of the 
Rev. Dr. Andrews to the Rev. Wm. Smith, D. D.,! from which 
we make a few extracts: “‘We could not think,” said one of 
the clergymen, “so unfavorably of the gentlemen who were at 
the head of-that society as to suppose they would insist on 
separating from us merely for the sake of separating, or cherish 
in their hearts so unkind a spirit as would not suffer them, even 
in doing the very same things that we do, to have any satisfac- 
tion without doing them in a different manner; that the plan 
of Church government which we had instituted in this State was 
a very simple, and, as we trusted, a very rational plan; that it 
was to be exercised by a Convention, consisting of an equal 
number of laity and clergy, and having for their president a 
bishop, elected by the whole body of the clergy; that such an 
Episcopacy, at the same time that it possessed all the powers 
requisite for spiritual purposes, would not, on any occasion, or 
to any person, be either dangerous or burdensome. . . . What 
occasion, then, could there be for a separation from us on the 
score of government? And, as to articles of faith and worship, 
they already agreed with us.” Dr. West said that “in his 
opinion, the only material point to which it concerned us at 
present to inquire was simply this, — was the plan upon which 
the Methodists were now proceeding to act irrevocably fixed?” 
No satisfactory answers were given by Dr. Coke or Mr. Asbury 
to these questions. In the same letter Dr. Andrews says: “A 
day or two after, I took the liberty to wait on Dr. Coke at his 
lodgings. I expressed the wish that they could be induced to 
give rise to their orders in a regular manner, and this, I ob- 
served, they might do, and yet still continue to manage their 
own affairs, and remain as distinct a body from us as they 
might think proper. If they did not esteem it unlawful to 
connect the succession, 1 contended that it was their duty to con- 
nect it. Dr. Coke did not hesitate to acknowledge that it 
would be more consistent indeed, and more regular to connect 
the succession. But it was now too late to think of these 


1 Among the Bishop White papers, in the archives of General Convention. 
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things, when their plans were already adopted, and in part even 
executed; that he himself had received ordination agreeably 
to the new system, and conferred it on others. . . . Thus,” con- 
tinues Dr. Andrews, ‘‘ ended our negotiation, which served no 
other purpose than to discover to us that the minds of these 
gentlemen are not wholly free from resentment, and it is a 
point which among them is indispensably necessary, that Mr. 
Wesley be the first link of the chain upon which their Church 
is suspended.” 

Where personal feeling was allowed to have a controlling 
influence in a matter of this kind; where leading men desired 
and planned for a separation, and many ready to be led by 
them were such as Mr. Wesley described in words already 
quoted, “as having no idea that a separation, on insufficient 
ground, was any sin at all, who leave a Christian society with 
as much unconcern as they go out of one room into another,” 
— that a division should take place was a foregone conclusion. 

Meantime, the Church in America went on to complete its 
organization. Its first bishop was consecrated in Aberdeen, 
Scotland, Nov. 14, 1784. A writer in Zhe Northern Chris- 
tian Advocate of August 29, 1849,' tells us that Dr. Seabury, 
while in England, became well acquainted with John Wesley. 
Charles Wesley, in his letter of April 28, 1785, to Dr. Chandler, 
speaking of Bishop Seabury, says: ‘‘ You know I had the happi- 
ness to converse with that truly Apostolical man, who is esteemed 
by all that know him as much as by you and me. He told me 
he looked upon the Methodists in America as sound members 
of the Church, and was ready to ordain any of their preachers 
whom he should find duly qualified. His ordination would be 
indeed genuine, valid, and Episcopal.” 2 

The Rev. Dr. White, going to England for consecration, took 
with him letters of introduction to both John and Charles Wes- 
ley. By the latter he was warmly received, and was given by him 
a copy of “ Reasons against a Separation from the Church of 
England, by John Wesley, A. M., printed in the year 1758.” To 
this copy Bishop White afterward affixed the following memor- 
andum: “When the Rev. Charles Wesley put this pamphlet 
into my hands, he remarked: ‘ These twelve Reasons, issued 
twenty-eight years ago, against separating from the Church of 


1 Quoted in the CHURCH REVIEW of July, 1850. 
2 In Fac-similes of Church Documents. 
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England, are equally applicable to what has been lately done 
in America,’ meaning under the superintendency of Dr. Coke.” ! 

Bishop White did not meet John Wesley. In regard to this 
the Bishop says, in his Memoirs of the Church,? that he, “ when 
in England, entertained a desire of seeing the late Mr. John 
Wesley, with a view of stating to him some circumstances of 
which he might be misinformed in reference to a design then 
lately adopted, of withdrawing the Methodist Societies in Amer- 
ica from the communion of the Episcopal Church. Under this 
idea there was obtained a letter to him from the Rev. Mr. Pil- 
more, which the author left at the house of Mr. Wesley, when 
he was from home, but no notice was taken of it. Before the 
author’s departure, intending to go on a certain day into the 
city, he sent that gentleman a letter by the penny post, express- 
ing that he would on the same day stop at his house, if conven- 
ient to him. An answer was received, and is still in possession, 
the purport of which is that Mr. Wesley was then engaged in a 
periodical duty of an examination of his Society, but that in the 
case of a stay of a week or two, he would derive pleasure from 
the interview proposed. As the stay was only ten days after, 
and the latter part of the time was taken up by the business of 
the consecration, and in returning visits, there was no renewal of 
the proposal of our interview, especially as doubts were enter- 
tained of the delicacy of doing so, the resting of an hour’s con- 
versation on the event of a stay of a fortnight longer having 
very much the appearance of a declining of the visit. This may 
have arisen from the supposition that the object was to impugn 
a measure hastily adopted by Mr. Wesley, and not intended to 
be relinquished.” 

Mr. Wesley always showed an indisposition to enter into a 
full discussion of the steps he had taken with regard to Amer- 
ica. The expostulations and arguments of his brother Charles 
as to this matter he had tried to parry, rather than to answer. 
And so it was when others questioned the course he pursued. 
May we not fairly suppose that Mr. Wesley’s indisposition to 
discuss these matters of so great concern to both, with Bishop 
White, was because he was at a loss what to say or how to act; 


1 This copy of the pamphlet, with Bishop White’s indorsement, now in the ar- 
chives of General Convention, has been reprinted by the Historical Club in their 
Fac-similes of Church Documents. 

2 Pages 214, 215. Philadelphia, 1820. 
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that what he had done had produced results very different from 
what he had anticipated, and that he felt that matters had 
passed, to a great degree, beyond his control? 

In the case at Bath in 1780, he had, in the judgment of some 
who knew him well, yielded to others, and preserved an appear- 
ance of authority. So it appears to have been in ¢his case, that 
his power in America was by this time little more than an 
apparent one. But when, in April, 1791, Dr. Coke wrote his 
celebrated letter to Bishop White,! whether he did this at the 
instance of Mr. Wesley or not, he doubtless well knew the sen- 
timents of the founder of Methodism. In this letter Dr. Coke 
after admitting, in words we have quoted on a previous page, 
that he had perhaps gone beyond his instruction, says of Mr. 
Wesley: ‘ He went farther, I am sure, than he would have gone 
if he had foreseen some events which followed; and this I am 
certain of, — that he is now sorry for the separation. But what 
can be done for a reunion which I much wish for, and to accom- 
plish which Mr. Wesley, 1 have no doubt, would use his influ- 
ence to the utmost? My interest, also, is not small, and both 
his and mine would readily, and to the utmost, be used to accom- 
plish that (to us) very desirable object, if a readiness was shewn 
by the Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church to reunite.” 2 

Bishop White gives the following account of Dr. Coke's let- 
ter, of his answer to it, and of several interviews consequent 
thereupon : — 

In the spring of the year 1791, the author received from that gentle- 
man [Dr. Coke] a letter containing a plan of what he considered an 
union of the Methodistical Society with the Episcopal Church. The 
plan was, in substance, that all the Methodist ministers at that time in 
connection were to receive Episcopal ordination, as also those who should 
come forward in future within the connection, such ministers to remain 
under the government of the then superintendent and their successors. 
. . . Dr. Coke’s letter was answered by the author, with the reserve 
which seemed incumbent on one who was incompetent to decide with 
effect on the proposal made. It happened that Dr. Coke, before he 
received the answer to his letter, hearing of the decease of Mr. Wesley, 
the news of which had reached America during the short interval between 
the dates of the two letters, set off immediately from Baltimore for Phila- 
delphia, to take his passage for England. On reaching this city, and 

1 Among the Bishop White papers in the archives of General Convention, and 


printed in Fuc-similes of Church Documents. 
2 Memoirs of the Church, pp. 211, 212. Philadelphia. 1820. 
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calling on Dr. Magaw, he was much disappointed on hearing of the early 
answer, lest it should fall into the hands of his colleague, Mr. Asbury. 
He visited the author, in company with Dr. Magaw, and speaking of 
the above incident, said that although he hoped Mr. Asbury would not 
open the letter, yet he might do so on the supposition that it related to 
their joint concerns. The conversation was general, and nothing passed 
that gave any ground of expectation of a reunion on the principle of con- 
solidation, or any other principle than that of continuing of the Metho- 
dists, a distinct body and self-governed. In short, there was held out 
only the terms of the letter, in which there does not seem to be contem- 
plated any change in the relation of the Episcopal Church to that Society, 
except the giving them access to the Episcopal congregation, while there 
was sufficient security provided to prevent the clergy of the latter from 
having access to the congregations of the Methodists. At least, it is here 
supposed that these things would have been unavoidably the result. The 
author saw Dr. Coke twice after this, once by appointment at Dr. Ma- 
gaw’s, where nothing material passed, and again at the author’s house, 
where Dr. Coke read a letter which he had written to Bishop Seabury, 
similar to that which he had written to the author. . . . In this conver- 
sation he said that Mr. Asbury had opened his letter, but he had heard 
nothing from him on the subject. With this interview all intercourse 
ended. Dr. Coke soon afterwards embarked for England, and was re- 
ported to have had an interview with Mr. Asbury somewhere down the 
river on his journey to the ship. The author avoided speaking of the 
subject until the Convention of 1792, and then mentioned it only to the 
Bishops, towards whom there was understoed to be a latitude. . . . The 
determination was accepted not to hinder any good which might possibly 
accrue hereafter, although it was perceived that this could not be on the 
terms proposed." 


In a letter to the Rev. Simon Wilmer,? Bishop White says, — 


The general outlines of Dr. Coke’s plan were a reordination of the 
Methodist ministers, and their continuing under the superintendence 
then existing, and in the practice of their peculiar institutions. There 
was also suggested by him a propriety, but not a condition made, of 
admitting to the Episcopacy himself and the gentleman associated with 
hith in the superintendence of the Methodist Societies. 


Dr. Coke wrote a letter to Mr. Asbury, dated near Leeds, 
Feb. 2, 1808,3 in which, after saying that he had heard there had 
been a paper war about a letter written by him in 1791 to Bishop 


1 Bishop White’s Memoirs of the Church, pp. 211-214, Ist edition. New York. 


1820. 
2 Dated July 30, 1804. Printed in Fac-similes of Church Documents. 


8 See A’ Defence of our Fathers, p. 29, by John Emory. New York. 1828. 
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White, he states that when he wrote that letter he believed that 
the proposed union would be most desirable, as it would much 
enlarge our field of action, and that myriads would in conse- 
quence of it attend our ministry who were then much preju- 
diced against us. He goes on to say: “I never applied to the 
Convention for reconsecration. I never intended that either 
you or I should .give up our Episcopal ordination. My pro- 
posal secured our discipline in all points.” 

It having been questioned by a Methodist writer whether 
Bishop White did not misunderstand Dr. Coke as to the conse- 
cration of himself and Mr. Asbury,! and Dr. Coke's letter to Mr. 
Asbury, just quoted, though not a contradiction in terms, seem- 
ing to cast some doubt upon it, it may be as well to cite Dr. 
Coke’s letter to Bishop Seabury, dated May 14, 1791,? in which 
he says, — 


Now on a reunion taking place, our Ministers, both Elders and 
Deacons, would expect to have, and ought to have, the same au- 
thority they have at present, of administering the ordinances accord- 
ing to the respective power already invested in them. For this pur- 
pose, I well know they must submit to a reordination, which I believe 
might easily be brought about, if every other hindrance was removed out 
of the way. . . . Mr. Asbury, our Resident Superintendent, is a great and 
good nan. He possesses, and justly, the esteem of most of the Preach- 
ers and most of the People. Now if the General Convention of the 
Clergy consented that he should be consecrated a Bishop of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, in the supposition of a reunion, a very capital 
hindrance would be removed out of the way. Again, I love the Metho- 
dists in America, and could not think of leaving them entirely, whatever 
might happen in Europe. The Preachers and People also love me. 
Many of them have a peculiar regard for me. But I could not with 
propriety visit the American Methodists, possessing in our Church on this 
side the water an office inferior to that of Mr. Asbury. But if the two 
houses of the Convention of the Clergy would consent to the Consecration 
of Mr. Asbury and meas Bishops of the Methodist Society in the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in these United States (or by any other title, if that 
were not proper), on the supposition of the reunion of the two Churches, 
under proper mutual stipulations, and engage that the Methodist Society 
should have a regular supply on the death of their Bishops, and so ad fer- 
petuum, the grand difficulty in respect to the Preachers would be re- 


1 A Defence of our Fathers, p. 30. 

2 Now in possession of the Rev. Professor Seabury, of the General Theological 
Seminary. By his kind permission it has been printed in Fuac-similes of Church 
Documents. 
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moved, — they would have the same men to confide in whom they have 
at present, and all other mutual stipulations would soon be settled. 


In his letter to Bishop White, already so often referred to, Dr. 
Coke, after speaking of some difficulties in the way, had said: 
“ My desire of a reunion is so Sincere that these difficulties made 
me tremble; and yet something must be done before the death of 
Mr. Wesley, otherwise I shall despair of success.” Though he 
seems not to have realized all the difficulties in the way of 
carrying out his plan, his desire was doubtless a real one; and 
after he had learned of the death of Mr. Wesley, he addressed 
the letter to Bishop Seabury already referred to, embodying the 
proposals he had made to Bishop White, and in even more dis- 
tinct form. In that letter, Dr. Coke tells, as we have already 
mentioned, of his early and long-continued attachment to the 
Church of England, and that later he had changed his senti- 
ments, and so far as his influence reached, promoted a separa- 
tion from it. Then he goes on to say: — 


Within these two years, I am come back again ; my love for the Church 
of England has returned ; I think I am attached to it on a ground much 
more rational, and consequently much less likely to be shaken, than 
formerly. When I was fully convinced of my error in the steps I took 
to bring about a separation from the Church of England in Europe, I 
delivered before a congregation of about three thousand people, in our 
largest chapel in Dublin, on a Sunday evening after preaching, an exhor- 
tation which in fact amounted to a recantation of my error. Some time 
afterward, I repeated the same in our largest chapels in London, and in 
several other parts of England and Ireland ; and I have reason to believe 
that my proceedings in this respect have given a death-blow to all hopes 
of a separation which may exist in the minds of any in those kingdoms. 
On the same principles, T most cordially wish for a reunion of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal and the Methodist Churches in these States. The object 
is of vast magnitude. 


What answer was given by Bishop Seabury we are not in- 
formed. Doubtless he saw, as did Bishop White, that desirable 
as union was, “this could not be on the terms proposed” by 
Dr. Coke, and that there was no proof that even such terms 
would be acceptable to the majority of those with whom he was 
associated. 

Had Dr. Coke possessed as much of steadiness as he did of 
zeal, he would not, under the temporary influence of princi- 
ples which he came to see were erroneous, so “far as his 
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influence reached, have promoted a separation” of those who 
took him for a leader from the Church. Mr. Wesley's influence 
and his combined might well ‘“ have given a death-blow to all’ 
hopes of a separation” which some might have cherished; but 
his influence was at a critical time thrown into the wrong scale. 
Many thousands, baptized in the Church, separated themselves, 
in consequence of his teachings and acts, from their spiritual 
mother. When he came, to an extent, to realize his error, it 
was too late to undo its consequences. So much easier it is to 
cause separation than to bring about unity between those who 
have been dissevered. 

Though Dr. Coke seemed so in earnest at the time, he ap- 
pears not to have greatly grieved over the failure of his project, 
or to have been inclined to favor any such modifications in it as 
would have made its realization practicable. Indeed, in his 
letter to Mr. Asbury, of Feb. 2, 1808, he says: “I now see 
that the failure of my plan, which was laid down from the purest 
motives, was for the best.” Five years later this restless man 
seems again to have changed his mind, offering again, on a cer- 
tain condition, to! “return most fully and faithfully into the 
bosom of the Established Church, and to do everything in my 
[Ais] power to promote its interests.” The condition was that 
he should be appointed Bishop of India, in which case he would 
not only do all he could to promote the interests of the Church, 
but Would submit to all such restrictions in the fulfilment of his 
office as the Government and the bench of bishops at home 
should think necessary. The mitre he so persistently sought 
was not given him; and his promise to “ return faithfully and 
fully into the bosom of the Church,” being conditional on such 
grant, was not fulfilled. ‘“ No pent-up Utica” could confine the 
energies of such a man. Panting for new fields for their exer- 
cise, he sailed, as superintendent of Methodist missions in India, 
for that distant land which he was destined never to see. For 
on the voyage thither, “ after life’s fitful fever,’ the mortal 
remains of that restless man were laid to rest beneath the wave 
of ocean. 

CHARLES R. HALE. 


1 See letter of Dr. Coke to Mr. Wilberforce, dated Leeds, April 14, 1813, in Ze? 
ters by the Rev. Fohn Wesley, M.A., and the Rev. T. Coke, LL.D., p» 20. Balti- 
more. Joseph Robinson. 1842. 
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Missionary Life in Pewfoundland. 


Memoir of the Life and Episcopate of Edward Feild, D.D., Bishop of 


' Newfoundland, 1844-1875. By the Rev. H. W. Tucker, M. A. 
London: 1879. 


IVE and twenty years ago the name of Bishop Feild brought 
hope and comfort to many who, amid the controversies at 
home, looked abroad and found in Newfoundland the pledge 
and token of a living Church. But the more recent memories 
of Mackenzie, Patteson, and Gray, seem to have crowded out of 
the minds of the present generation the labors of one who was 
still earlier in the field, and inferior to none in zeal and self- 
sacrifice. There is nothing of the sensational in the career of 
Bishop Feild; his work was what the world might call common- 
place. While laborers in other parts of the mission field are 
led to see the utmost height to which a non-Christian civilization 
can raise mankind, as well as the depths to which heathenism 
and barbarism can degrade, the Bishop of Newfoundland had 
only to minister to those who by baptism are of the household 
of faith, but who, if neglected by their spiritual mother, are in a 
fair way to become as the heathen. 

Edward Feild was born at Worcester, on June 7, 1801, the 
third son of James Feild, Esq., the represeritative of an ancient 
family long settled in the county of Worcester. Nothing of 
special interest is chronicled of his boyhood, and after some 
years at school at Bewdley, he went, in 1814, to Rugby, where, 
in 1820, he carried off the first prize out of four awarded for 
Latin composition. From Rugby he took an exhibition to 
Queen’s College, Oxford, where he gained a Michel scholar- 
ship. He graduated B. A. in Easter Term, 1823, obtaining a 
second class in the classical school, and his name stands alone 
in the first class of the mathematical school. He became a 
Fellow on the Michel Foundation as a matter of course, and 
in due time was appointed Lecturer of the College. 

In the spring of 1826 he was an unsuccessful candidate for 
a Fellowship at Oriel; there were two vacancies and twelve 
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competitors, the fortunate ones being Richard Hurrell Froude 
and Robert Isaac Wilberforce. But it is with Edward Feild’s life 
and work as priest and bishop that we are especially concerned. 
On May 21, 1826, he was admitted to the Diaconate by Bishop 
Legge, then Bishop of Oxford, his Fellowship being his title. 
At Christmas, 1827, he was ordained priest by Bishop Lloyd, 
having a few weeks previously been licensed to the curacy of 
Kidlington; and here began that life of ministerial activity and 
profound devotion to duty so undeviating and unhesitating as 
to seem to have been rendered without effort. At all times and 
in all respects he was in advance of his contemporaries in 
his estimate of duty, and in his treatment of the many prob- 
lems social and political, as well as moral and ecclesiastical, 
which must occupy the mind of every clergyman. The stand- 
ard of obligation in 1827 was very different from now. Fifty 
years ago, even those saintly men with whose memories we con- 
nect the glorious movement which, under GOD, has made the 
Church what we now see it, were content to reside in Oxford, 
going out to their parishes, in some cases twelve or fifteen miles 
away, for their Sunday duties. But Mr. Feild set a better ex- 
ample. Though his parish was only five miles distant, he made 
it his chief work, and lived on the spot, coming to Oxford for 
his lectures. A friend writes: “ When I went into residence 
at Wadham, in 1829, Mr. Feild was soon pointed out to me 
riding past the college every morning from one of the northern 
parishes of which he was curate, — reversing the practice of 
clerical Fellows, for instead of living in college, he lodged in 
his curacy. The result of his residence and teaching was re- 
markable. Kidlington was a bad parish, and its village green 
noted for its fights, and these the young Curate made a point of 
attending; and at length, by suasion, by personal influence, by 
loving interference, and when all other means failed, by the 
strong arm of the law, he wrought a real change in this and 
other respects. He was a pioneer in the work of education, 
and built schools at Kidlington which were regarded as models 
for the neighborhood.” A contemporary writes of him at this 
time: “The energy with which Feild commenced his work 
rather grated on the good, though high and dry, feelings of his 
rector. Feild did not rest until efficient schools were built; and 
infant schools were then few and far between. Whenever I think 
of them, I think of Feild and his, so to speak, magical power 
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over the infants; his whole soul seemed cast into the work. I 
fancy that I can now see the infant children in the school con- 
tending for his caresses whilst he held one in his arms.” 

These were stirring times, and Mr. Feild’s active mind was 
keen to take in all that was ‘going on around him, and to direct 
the minds of his parishioners. The “Irving Riots” were in full 
vigor, and burnings and other acts of violence were of frequent 
occurrence, and the whole rural population was in a state of 
ferment. In the schools which he had been instrumental in 
building, he was wont to assemble and address his people, and 
on Nov. 28, 1830, he delivered an address on the state of the 
country, which was printed, and found readers far beyond 
the circle for which it was written, running through six editions. 
The whole pamphlet is full of the soundest political economy; 
and while the sanguine hopes of the Curate of Kidlington in 
1831 have not, it is feared, been realized, it will be observed 
that a famous dictum of the present Bishop of Peterborough, 
when speaking on this subject in the House of Lords, was but 
an echo (unconscious, no doubt) of the words of Mr. Feild 
spoken more than forty years previously. His great antipathy 
to what he called “the self-righteous absurdities of teetotalism,” 
appears on several occasions in his letters and reports. Intem- 
perance caused him great anxiety, both in England and in New- 
foundland, and he was himself almost a total abstainer, but he 
objected to the pledge as superfluous. 

In 1834 he became Rector of English Bicknor, a college living 
in the most beautiful part of Gloucestershire, and within the 
limits of this parish he found occupation that amply satisfied 
his unselfish ambition, and here the next ten years of his life 
were spent. His successor, the Rev. I. Burdon, sends the fol- 
lowing description of the traditions and results of Mr. Feild’s 
incumbency : — 


The Bishop is remembered with affectionate regard to this day. 
His great influence was through schools, which he built at a time when 
nobody troubled themselves about such things; and he exercised won- 
derful influence over the children, though strict even to severity in his 
management. They were afraid of him, and yet they liked him very 
much. The last time he was over, several rather elderly people had 
stories about their school days, and how the Bishop had thrashed them, 
and such like agreeable reminiscences, which I retailed to the Bishop, 
greatly to his amusement. One fact I remember which always struck 
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me as very singular. He had not the slightest ear for music, and yet he 
contrived to teach the children to sing by mofe. They sang in parts, and 
formed the choir. None but the children sang in church, and really the 
singing was very fair; and the Bishop did it all, or nearly all, himself, 
and yet he was utterly deficient both in voice and ear. He had printed 
a little book for teaching singing, of which I think I still have copies by 
me. This was quite of a piece with his character, which took delight 
in grappling with difficulties. 


The Rev. G. Machen, of Eastback Court, adds a characteristic 
reminiscence. He says, — 


My earliest remembrances of Bishop Feild date from 1834, when he 
came to take possession of English Bicknor. It was soon seen what 
manner of man he was. He had not been many weeks in the parish 
before all felt that they had a rea/ man among them to whom they could 
look up with respect and reverence ; but it was only by degrees that the 
gentle, tender nature made itself felt through a certain sternness and 
ruggedness of exterior, and we found we could not only esteem him 
highly, but love him heartily. Shortly after his arrival, he was invited to 
preach a school anniversary sermon at a neighboring church. There was 
a large gathering of the neighboring clergy and gentry, and all were 
invited by the clergyman of the parish to luncheon. But Feild declined. 
He had heard of a sick person in a distant part of his own parish which 
he had not yet explored, and I well remember his asking me to point out 
the road to it. This may seem a trifle to put on record, but it exactly 
shows the manner of the man, — always duty before pleasure, in small 
things as well as great. 


The fame of his powers in school matters was now widely 
spread. Education was becoming a foremost and pressing 
question; and existing schools were known to be as bad as it 
was possible to conceive. Diocesan boards of education had 
begun to be established in various places, and the National 
Society determined to appoint a number of inspectors whose 
duty it should be to visit all the schools of a particular Diocese, 
with the sanction of the Bishop. The first person selected for 
this tentative position was Mr. Feild. His inspection was thor- 
ough and minute, extending to questions of drainage, ventila- 
tion (little thought of in those days), and even to the supply of 
hat-pegs. His two reports (which were in addition to the con- 
fidential reports sent to the Bishop on each parish) occupy 
twenty-seven and seventy-six pages of closely printed matter in 
the Reports of the National Society for 1840 and 1841 respec- 
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tively ; and it may be doubted whether the Privy Council Office 
contains more statesmanlike documents on the great question 
with which they deal. In other parts of the country, where 
education was attracting the thoughts of the clergy, men looked 
to Mr. Feild and his experience before venturing on plans of 
their own. Among those who thus sat at his feet was the 
honored Primus of Scotland, and the friendship thus begun 
secured the most valuable sympathy and material assistance 
when the famous inspector became Bishop of Newfoundland. 

The Diocese of Worcester having been thus inspected, Mr. 
Feild returned to his parish in 1841, and there continued until, 
in 1844, he was summoned to Newfoundland, where for thirty- 
two years he was abundant in labors which may, without exag- 
geration, be said to have been uninterrupted and unparalleled. 

On the fact of his nomination being known, offers of material 
help came to him from all sides. The Provost and Fellows 
of his college immediately began the formation of a fund for 
ecclesiastical purposes, to be placed at his disposal, “ feeling 
confident that the well-known character of Mr. Feild, his sound 
judgment and discretion, his past labors in the Church, and his 
zealous performance of the duties of a parish priest for many 
years, afford a sufficient guarantee that his office as chief pastor 
will be efficiently discharged while health and strength are 
afforded him, and that the sum placed in his hands will be 
employed in the way best calculated to advance the spiritual 
welfare of those committed to his charge.” This was testimony 
as creditable to those who offered it as to him who was the 
subject of it; and certainly if faithful and long-continued labors 
for Gop and the Church, if simple piety, and hardness endured 
not only voluntarily, but without complaint, if statesmanlike 
forethought, and practical wisdom in the founding and subse- 
quent government of a Church, and a life lived as in the very 
presence of GoD and guided always by the spirit and teaching 
of the Gospel, be subjects of legitimate admiration to those who 
witness them, Queen’s College, Oxford, has no nobler or more 
distinguished member in this generation than he to whom his 
contemporaries united in doing honor before he left his native 
country for the sterile shores of Newfoundland. 

The Island of Newfoundland in its early days had suffered, 
perhaps irretrievably, from the neglect of the Mother Church. 
As long ago as 1704 there were English clergy settled in the 
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country and ministering to the resident population, then very 
limited in numbers, and to the thousands of sea-faring folk who 
in the fishing season crowded the harbors with their ships. 
Ecclesiastically, Newfoundland was a part of the Diocese of 
Nova Scotia, but it may be truly said that its quota of Episco- 
pal care was wholly nominal,—for though the See of Nova 
Scotia was established in 1787, it was not until forty years had 
elapsed that a bishop of that Diocese was enabled to visit this 
distant portion of his charge. Whatever was done in those 
days was the result of private devotion and zeal. In 1823 a 
Newfoundland merchant, Samuel Codner, grieved at the lament- 
able state of ignorance in which the people were living, founded 
a School Society for the education of poor children. This 
society, begun with excellent intentions, was often ill-managed, 
and gave infinite trouble to the Bishop, but it has an interest of 
its own, as the free-will offering of a layman in days of great 
spiritual apathy. In 1830 a courageous clergyman, Archdeacon 
Wix, who is worthy of more than a passing allusion, made a 
tour of the southern shore of the island and a considerable tract 
of the Labrador coast. In 1835, he spent six months in similar 
labors, and appears to have made a complete visitation of the 
whole coast line. 

Newfoundland has been well described as a “ rough shore 
with no interior,’ and this is true, for although in area it is 
equal to Ireland, there are no roads except in the neighborhood 
of the capital; the queen’s highway is to be found only on the 
water, and in the winter, on the ice. A glance at the map shows 
a jagged coast-line making a series of coves and creeks, and 
lanes of water locally called “tickles,” and these separated 
from one another in a way that renders communication between 
the populations of the several coves a matter of much difficulty, 
while inland it is an untraversed and almost unknown country, 
abounding with bogs and rocks; isolation is a fruitful source of 
ignorance and vice, and Mr. Wix’s account of his experience is 
in all respects consistent with what we should expect to find. 
He wrote, — 


I was frequently struck with surprise at the very marked difference 
which might be observed between the inhabitants of places only separated 
by a few leagues from each other. The inhabitants of Conception Bay, 
although only a neck of land of only a few miles in extent separates 


them from Trinity Bay, differ from the inhabitants of the latter as much 
II 
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as if they were a distant nation. But a single league may often carry 
the traveller upon the same shore from a people whose habits are ex- 
tremely coarse and revolting to a population which has suffered nothing, 
perhaps gained, from its being far removed from the seat of advanced 
civilization and refinement. Much of the character of a settlement must 
depend, for several generations, upon the character of its original settlers. 
The descendants of some profane runaway man-of-war’s men or other 
characters as regardless of decorum and delicacy, are likely to show, to 
the third and fourth generation, a general licentiousness of conversation 
and conduct which betrays the foul origin of their stock. There were 
acts of profligacy practised in the Bay of Islands at which the Nucinac 
Indians expressed their horror and disgust. I found more delicacy in 
the wigwams of the Indians than in the tilts of many of our own people. 
Except some sympathy be excited for the improvement of our people in 
this and similar places, they must fast merge into a state similar to that 
in which the first missionaries found the inhabitants of the South Sea 
Islands, unless Nature vindicates herself, and they are exterminated by 
their own vices and excesses. 


It was to a country whose inhabitants could be thus described 
without exaggeration, and whose physical features, combined 
with a winter of six months’ duration, tend to make it a place 
of residence unattractive in the last degree to all save seekers 
of gold or of souls, that in 1839 the Episcopate was tardily 
given. Bishop Spencer, better known as having for many years 
held the See of Jamaica, became first Bishop of Newfoundland, 
and to him belongs the credit of first grappling with the confu- 
sion and chaos in which all ecclesiastical matters were involved. 
He made two long visitations by sea, for the most.part in open 
boats; he found alarming spiritual destitution everywhere. The 
absolute dearth of clergy induced him to admit to the Diaco- 
nate some of the schoolmasters of the School Society already 
méntioned, with the understanding that they would continue as 
deacons their work as schoolmasters; he confirmed nearly three 
thousand persons; he mapped out the Diocese into rural deaner- 
ies ; he established a seminary for Divinity students which became 
the nucleus of a theological college, and raised a considerable 
sum of money with the hope of building a cathedral, the first 
stone of which he laid before quitting the Diocese. The sever- 
ity of the climate and difficulty of locomotion seem to have 
disheartened him, however, and his translation to the See of 
Jamaica, in 1843, was welcomed as a relief from a burden under 
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which he was evidently sinking. He left Newfoundland too late 
in the year to allow of a successor being sent out until the fol- 
lowing spring, and the authorities of Mother Church had there- 
fore ample time in which to make their selection; and for their 
guidance Bishop Spencer wrote the following memorandum : 


The missionary in Newfoundland has certainly greater hardships to 
endure and more difficult obstacles to surmount than those which await 
the messenger of the Gospel in any field of labor yet opened to the 
known world. He must have strength of constitution to support him 
under a climate as rigorous as that of Iceland ; a stomach insensible to 
attacks of sea-sickness; pedestrian powers beyond those of an Irish 
gossoon, and an ability to rest occasionally on the bed of a fisherman or 
the hard boards in a woodman’s tilt. With these physical capabilities 
he must combine a patient temper, an energetic spirit, a facility to adapt 
his speech to the lowest grade of intellect, a ready power of illustrating 
and explaining the leading doctrines of the Gospel and the Church to 
the earnest though ill-informed inquirer, and a thorough preparation for 
controversy with the Romanist, together with the discretion and charity 
which will induce him to live, as far as may be possible, peaceably with 
all men. 


Those who know what manner of man was the second Bishop 
of Newfoundland, well know that all these qualifications were 
found in him as well as others not less valuable, though more 
uncommon. With profound learning he combined humility and 
simplicity of character, a sense of humor which was simply 
unfailing, and a sustaining power under continual discourage- 
ments. Whether as priest or bishop, he had the grace to dis- 
regard and even despise popularity, —the snare of the present 
day. “If I were popular,” he wrote on one occasion, “I could 
do much, — much to exalt myself, degrade the Church, and ruin 
souls,” 

He was consecrated in the chapel of Lambeth Palace, in 
April 28, 1844, and on June 4, he sailed from Liverpool in the 
“ Acadia.” He had the privilege of celebrating Holy Communion 
in S. Martin’s, Liverpool, the Church of which his friend the 
Rev. Cecil May was vicar; and a large body of Churchmen went 
with him immediately after the service to the ship. A fortnight 
was spent in Halifax for the purpose of conferring with the 
Bishop of Nova Scotia, and on July 4, he landed at S. John’s 
amid ceremonies of welcome, distasteful in themselves, but 
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accepted for the sake of the kindly spirit which prompted them. 
Of his reception he wrote as follows: — 


I found, to my surprise, great preparations made to receive me. Two 
boats came off to meet the packet on her entering the harbor, one con- 
taining the clergy of S. John’s with their Church Wardens and other re- 
spectable inhabitants, the other from H. M. S. ‘ Eurydice,’ having on 
board the Governor’s son and private secretary. I was directed to enter 
the latter, into which also the two clergymen (for alas! there are but two 
in the district of S. John’s, containing nearly twenty thousand souls widely 
scattered) entered, having first ascended the packet to salute me. In 
three or four minutes we were at the wharf, and there I found the Royal 
Newfoundland Companies, with their officers, drawn up to receive me, 
who presented arms, and the officers most kindly and courteously wel- 
comed me to Newfoundland. The two clergymen still accompanied me, 
and we soon reached Government House, where I was received by His 
Excellency, Sir John Harvey. 


Little time was lost making plans, but before any schemes 
were published for the good of the Diocese, the spiritual life of 
the capital was cared for. The new Bishop immediately began 
daily morning prayer in S. Thomas’ Church, and announced that 
as soon as he could take possession of his own home, — for at first 
he was the guest of the Governor, — he should have daily Even- 
song as well, and it may be here stated that this rule of the 
Church has been the diligently observed rule of the Diocese. In 
S. Thomas’ Church there was no font; and pulpit, desk, and 
clerk’s desk occupied the centre of the Church, obscuring the 
altar. As a visitation of the clergy and an ordination were to be 
held in this Church in September, the Bishop determined at 
once to make such alterations as might “ exhibit to the clergy 
the proper arrangements of a church.” His own house was no 
sooner occupied than he opened a school for children of the 
upper classes who attended Church in the morning. 

The theological seminary which his predecessor had estab- 
lished was found to be a poor wooden building in which six stu- 
dents attended daily to receive instruction from the clergyman 
of S. Thomas’ Church. They lived in lodgings and were under no 
surveillance. These the Bishop required to attend daily prayers 
in Church ; and he caused them to be instructed in Church music, 
that they might take part in the services. He saw the need of 
their living under collegiate discipline, and in time a theological 
college was established which has trained many clergy for the 
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Diocese, and by the Bishop’s exertions was ultimately endowed 
to the amount of £7,500. Amid his many plans he felt the 
obvious necessity for more clergy; but although fresh from Eng- 
land and her endowments, he consistently, and from the very 
beginning, insisted that Churchmen should help themselves. 

By the kindness of the present Primus of Scotland, then Rec- 
tor of Leigh in Essex, the Bishop was not allowed to suffer as 
his predecessor had suffered, for lack of a suitable vessel in 
which to make his visitations. Mr. Eden presented to the Dio- 
cese the ‘“‘ Emma Eden,” a brig of eighty tons, which should be 
the Church ship; but as her rig and size did not fit her for the 
new work for which she was intended, the generous donor al- 
lowed her to be sold, and with the proceeds a smaller but more 
handy vessel, the “ Hawk,” was purchased. 

When the necessary alterations were completed, Bishop 
Blomfield visited the ship at Blackwall on August 10, and held 
a solemn and impressive service of dedication on board. Her 
voyage was prosperous, and the Bishop welcomed her and her 
precious freight of missionaries, present and prospective, with 
thankfulness. The cost of her outfit and other expenses were 
already pressing on Bishop Feild and making him anxious. It 
may here be stated that his Episcopal income was £1,200 per 
annum, and the following letter will serve as an instance of the 
profuse liberality with which he ever spent all that he had for 
the good of the Church, while his personal expenditure was 
altogether insignificant. 

S. Jonn’s, Sept. 6, 1844. 

While I have any grace left I hope I shall never speak or think of 
any of your labors or proceedings on my behalf but with the sincerest 
and warmest gratitude ; but what is to be done respecting these bills? I 
am obliged to put some furniture into my house and to provide for house- 
keeping ; and though all is done in the most economical way, there will 
and must be an outlay of nearly £300, no very large sum for furnishing 
an Episcopal residence for a bishop, chaplain, schoolmaster, two cate- 
chists, and two students. I have bought nothing new but of plain deal, 
and have no curtains in the house, no looking-glasses, — except little 
hand-mirrors stuck against the walls, — no carpets upstairs. Then I am 
just about to open the Collegiate School, and am obliged to pay for all 
books and furniture, and to take another house on my own risk and 
responsibility. At this time I have not a farthing of money, either private 
or Episcopal. My goods and effects were only just enough to pay my 
debts in England. 
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The ordination over, the Bishop turned his attention to a very 
dissimilar part of his Diocese. The Bermudas, which had 
formed part of the original Diocese of Nova Scotia, were added 
to the charge of the Bishop of Newfoundland when that See 
was founded. They are a cluster of islets connected by bridges, 
in the midst of the great Atlantic, extending from one end to 
the other for about twenty-five miles, while nowhere are they 
more than three miles in breadth. To most persons it would 
have been a welcome change to spend the winter in these sunny 
islands, and to leave the larger and more important Island of 
Newfoundland to the mercy of storm and ice; to Bishop Feild 
it was a perpetual source of regret to have to make a long voy- 
age of more than twelve hundred miles across the Atlantic, dis- 
tracted by the thought that the Diocese must at all times suffer 
loss in one extremity or the other by the absence of its chief 
pastor. In the autumn of 1844 his first visit enabled him thor- 
oughly to grasp the needs of the island, and largely to supply 
them. He wrote, — 


I thus became acquainted with every parish and part of the islands, 
no very difficult or long task. I preached three times in each of the 
Churches but one, and in that twice, and in S. George’s, in Paget’s, and 
in Warwick, much more frequently. I visited and preached in each of 
the three convict hulks, visited all the parochial and free schools, and 
carefully examined the children, baptized four adult negroes, confirmed 
eight times, in as many different Churches, held a Visitation of the 
Clergy of the Islands, when I delivered an address which was printed 
at their request. I addressed copious articles of inquiry to all the 
clergy, both rectors of parishes and chaplains of the hulks, and in other 
ways endeavored to make myself acquainted with their circumstances, 
and offered such advice and direction as seemed to me necessary in 
each case. 


His work in Bermuda was characteristic of his whole Episco- 
pate: nothing was overlooked; none were too poor or too de- 
graded — indeed, poverty and degradation seemed ever to call 
forth his especial sympathy and care. There was much to dis- 
courage him; the Governor alone issued marriage licenses, and 
the clergy were accustomed to marry in private houses, and at 
any hour; and Holy Matrimony was supplanted by profane 
wedlock, which was regarded merely as a civil contract. His 
efforts to adjust these anomalies were highly offensive to the 
Governor, though approved by both clergy and laity. Early in 
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the spring of 1845, he returned to S. John’s to discover that he 
had not yet learned the extent of his Diocese. He wrote, — 


Do tell me whether or not the coast of Labrador is part of my Diocese ? 
It is not mentioned in my commission. Hundreds of our people go to 
the Labrador with their families every summer, and never see a church 
or clergyman during their stay. ‘Then I have applications from all parts 
of this island, and what can I do? Nothing but hurry-skurry, run and 
drive here and there, which indeed is worse than nothing ; and ¢s it really so, 
that no clergyman of the Church of England can be found to put his lite 
in his hand and go forth among them for Curist and His Church's sake? 


This picture of a bishop overwhelmed with work and har- 
assed by demands for ministrations which it was out of his 
power to supply, is surely one that merits sympathy. But he 
wasted no time in vain regrets; as soon as the waters were open, 
the “ Hawk” was put in commission, and the Bishop visited 
the eastern coast as far as Twillingate and Fogo. At both places 
churches were consecrated, and at the Bishop’s desire, the peo- 
ple who had been accustomed to possess pews, which were 
bought and sold as private property, now made the buildings 
over to himself, in trust, for the perpetual use of all the inhabi- 
tants. After a week, the “ Hawk” again spread her wings, beat- 
ing along the southern shore, stopping at Cape Ray and Sandy 
Point, where the Bishop confirmed sixty-two persons. On the 
return trip, the Bishop came upon coves and settlements whose 
inhabitants were seventy miles from the nearest clergyman. 
He found traces of Archdeacon Wix’s visit of ten years before, 
but the lack of religious instruction and means of grace was 
distressing. Thousands of Church people scattered along the 
coast, a line of probably four hundred miles in extent, and only 
one clergyman. It was no pleasure excursion to the Bishop, 
when he was continually solicited, even with tears, to provide 
some relief for this wretched destitution, but at least he had 
the satisfaction of knowing he had not spared himself. He had 
sailed sixteen hundred miles, and had been afloat three months, 
had visited the sick, baptized, confirmed, and made all possible 
provision for their spiritual] needs. His own impressions may 
be judged by the following extract from a letter to the Rev. 
Cecil May: — . 


Can you by any possibility find any men who, for love of souls and 
Curist’s sake, will come over and help us in this most forlorn and for- 
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saken colony? Oh, that the men who are tearing the bowels of our 
dear mother would direct, their zeal and devotion to the relief of their 
suffering brethren in CuristT as well as in race! I have visited thousands 
who have not seen a clergyman for two three, five, twelve years ; for 
five hundred miles of stormy coast I have two deacons and one priest, 
and all these a short time ago (one of them still) Newfoundland school- 
masters ! One clergyman represents the missionary zeal of the two famous 
universities, as far as my Diocese is concerned. Pray for us ! 


But while thus appealing to the chivalrous devotion of the 
Mother Church, the far-seeing Bishop knew full well that if the 
Church of Newfoundland would flourish, she must trust to her- 
self. He insisted with all his power on the Church Society being 
supported throughout the Diocese as the financial machinery of 
the whole Church, and endeavored, in spite of unceasing op- 
position, to make the pledge to contribute to this the sign of 
Church-membership and of the desire to receive the minis- 
trations of the clergy. Here were sound principles, both of 
finance and of something far more important; and high must 
have been the courage of the Bishop who in little more 
than twelve months made such sweeping changes. No doubt 
his popularity was shipwrecked, but popularity he held very 
cheaply; and thus it came to pass that in Newfoundland, with 
exceptional poverty, the Church had developed a spirit of self- 
sacrifice and independence, while in the wealthiest Diocese of 
Australia the recent withdrawal, after more than twenty years’ 
enjoyment, and with five years* notice, of a government subsidy 
of no less than £23,000 per annum, made Churchmen, both 
clerical and lay, wring their hands in despair, no remedy being 
apparently left to them but shamelessly to beg from England, 

The need of clergy pressed sorely upon the Bishop; and to 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel he offered to 
give up the £500 per annum which that society paid himself, 
if by doing so five clergymen could be procured, to whom he 
said he could promise they should live as well as he did; and 
he had little patience with those who were not content to live 
as plainly and hardly as their bishop. Of a Scripture reader 
who had obtained ordination and’ then disappointed him, he 
wrote, — 

Mr. is constantly telling me that he is called to preach the 
Gospel to every creature, but he seems to have no intention of preach- 
ing it, even to a small flock, for less than £200 a year and a house. 
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On December 8, the Bishop left for Halifax, ex route to 
Bermuda, and this second voyage was even more perilous than 
the first. In May the “ Hawk” fetched him back to S. John’s, 
and he states that “ the voyage was made without atly discom- 
fort, though I gave up my cabin to a gentleman and lady.” 

On arriving at S. John’s he found an offer awaiting him, the 
refusal of which utterly destroyed for him all chance of popu- 
larity for some years; this was the Presidentship of the Local 
Branch of the British and Foreign Bible Society. He justified 
his refusal by showing (1) that there was no necessity for the 
existence of such a society in the island, as the Sacred Scrip- 
tures were already procurable at the cheapest possible rate; 
and (2) that the organization of the Society was not such as 
a Churchman could consistently join. 

On Trinity Sunday an ordination was held, and the Bishop 
was preparing for his next cruise, when a calamity befell the 
whole community at St. John’s, which has since formed an era 
from which the good people fix all their dates. ‘“ The year of 
the fire” is a well-understood chronological fact even to those 
who have since been born, and the Bishop wrote to a frequent 
correspondent, — 


Little did I think when on Sunday last I ordained two priests and 
eight deacons in our old Church, and complained that such a structure, 
so mean and miserable, was ill adapted to the sacred services, that I 
should never officiate again there, and that in two days not a vestige of 
the building would remain, and I should wish in vain for half the accom- 
modation I perhaps too lightly esteemed! But such, alas! and far more 
dreadful and extensive than I can describe, is the destruction wrought in 
one day by a furious and fatal fire. 


In fact, not only the Church, but by far the larger part of the 
city was destroyed; the distress of the twelve thousand poor 
houseless people was of course excessive; and for the poor 
Bishop the prospect of that self-support which he had so earn- 
estly pressed on the people seemed dark indeed. Then the 
claims of neglected Labrador were pressing upon him, and his 
voyage of visitation could not be delayed unless the summer 
was to be lost. On July 10, the “ Hawk” again sailed northward, 
the Bishop everywhere examining, confirming, baptizing, preach- 
ing. The wind being dead ahead, he ran back to S. John’s after 
three weeks, his presence being much needed in the distressing 
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condition of the people, but on August 18, he again sailed with 
a fair wind, and this time reached Twillingate and Fogo on 
September 2. 

Meanwhile kindly aid was coming from England in answer to 
the Bishop’s sorrowful letters, but on his return to S. John’s he 
was urged by clergy and laity to visit England and secure sub- 
stantial aid for the impoverished Church and people. He 
hesitated much, — but not long; he saw it was the proper course, 
and the “ Hawk ” was put in requisition. She was graciously pre- 
served in a hurricane “‘ which strewed the Atlantic with wreck,” 
and on October 6, she made Torbay, having lost mainsail, gaff, 
topmast, and staysail; her bulwarks were started in several 
places, and other damage done, so she was laid up at Teign- 
mouth for repairs, having been in commission for six months, 
and having sailed in direct course five thousand miles. 

In the first days of 1847, the Bishop was again on the Atlan- 
tic, having made known the wants of his people with a force of 
which he was the last person to feel conscious; and although he 
was disheartened at his failure to find clergy, he had attracted 
several young men who lived to do good service in his barren 
Diocese. One indeed threw in his lot with the Bishop, and set 
a brilliant example of primitive simplicity and Apostolic zeal to 
which it would be difficult in any land to find a parallel. But 
the career of the Rev. Jacob G. Mountain in the mission of Har- 
bor Briton has been chronicled elsewhere. 

While on board the steamer bound to Halifax, Bishop Feild 
wrote, — 

THE ‘ HIBERNIA,’ Jan. 14, 1847. 

. . . After inquiring and proposing in every way and direction, I 
have not been able absolutely to secure for my Diocese the services of 
one clergyman or of one person regularly educated for the sacred office." 
Three priests and three deacons have been removed from us during the 
year, and thus nearly two thousand nrembers of our Church are de- 
prived of all religious superintendence and instruction. It is plain that 
it is not the separation from friends and home, — that is no bar in the 
case of secular office ; it is not poor payments or trying climate, —- these 
do not keep at home soldiers or civil officers. How many sons and 
brothers are cheerfully sent to the camp on the Sutlejn in New Zealand 
with the clear prospect of war added to the trials of a new country and 
climate! But I am sadly conscious that I am not in a condition to dis- 


1 Events afterward proved that the Bishop had secured one clergyman, eight 
candidates for orders, and one schoolmaster. 
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cuss such a subject calmly. Almost all other professions are overstocked, 
but the ministry of the Church is quite unequal to the calls upon it, both 
abroad and at home. 1s the Church alone, or shall I say, the Church of 
England alone, condemned to the ‘ barren womb and dry breasts’? Will 
not our rulers devise some remedy before it is too late ? 


It was characteristic of the Bishop thus to exalt the service 
of the Church, and to mourn that others did not, like himself, 
regard the hardest post of missionary labor as the one of special 
honor. But it may with truth be said that nowhere have the 
clergy been more patient, more contented, more united, than on 
this desolate island. Bishop Feild, with the simplicity that 
adorned his character, never suspected that the power which 
kept these men devotedly at their post was the example of his 
own hard and devoted life; nor when, as happened more than 
once or twice, men were led to make sacrifices and to leave Eng- 
land for hard and voluntary service in Newfoundland, that the 
real magnet was himself. It may be well to give a layman’s 
estimate of the clergy of this Diocese: !— 


In the faces of all the men I saw engaged in this work contentment 
and peace were unmistakably stamped. Nor is it alone to poor living, 
absence of comfort, that their hard lot extends. This might be borne 
amid humble domestic joys, and a circle of duty close at hand, but that 
circle extends for decades upon decades of weary, inhospitable miles, from 
fishing-cove to fishing-cove, when the Sunday services come round to each, 
once in so many weeks of service. Upon the instant must the parson 
rouse and trudge through snow and ice, no matter the weather, no mat- 
ter the distance, on a summons from a parishioner. 


He describes a picnic party of which he was a member, and 
which brought him face to face with an example of the devotion 
of which he had heard: -—— 


Suddenly from behind a fir grove was heard the tinkle of a vesper- 
bell. Except from a Roman source, it was almost the last thing one 
might have expected in such a place. Yet we soon found the invitation 
came from an Orthodox offshoot of the ‘ Anglican branch of the Catholic 
Faith,’ as some folk here love to style it. Just as we entered the neat 
wooden edifice, a thin, elderly man who had been tolling his own sum- 
mons, began the Daily Evening Service. None but ourselves were there, 
and my friend whispered me that this was another blessing brought by 
the influence of the Bishop. They were friends and first class men at 
Oxford ; and like the Bishop, this man, besides being the possessor of 


1 Lost amid the Fogs, by Colonel Macrae. 
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ample private means, gave up his living in England and came out to work 
under his old friend in a remote fishing village on the edge of the wild 
Atlantic. After service he asked us to enter his cottage, and a strange 
interior it was, — boxes, trunks, chests, lying in every direction covered 
with pamphlets and letters scattered broadcast. The uncarpeted room 
served for parlor and bedroom, and the parson’s fare, — tea, bread, two 
eggs boiled with his own hands, and a basin of butter, cut with a spoon, — 
soon appeared on the table. He kept no servant and depended for a 
scrub and the simple necessities of his daily life on his friends in the 
village below. If they came to his need, well and good ; if not, he rubbed 
on, not heeding his necessities so that he had but strength and health to 
ring his little bell for Matins and Evensong, and watch over the sick beds 
of all who needed him. 


This is no solitary case; stranger can be put on record. 

The Bishop now had his hands unusually full; he was ex- 
pecting the Church ship with her passengers, and was preparing 
for the erection of at least the nave of a cathedral church. 
Money had been raised in England by the authority of a 
Queen’s Letter for the relief of the sufferers by the fire in the 
previous year, and it had been announced at the time that part 
of these sums would be spent in rebuilding the church, But 
the majority of the sufferers were Romanists, and the Roman 
Catholic Bishop took, as was natural, an active part against the 


Anglican one; but no opposition could blunt Bishop Feild’s 
sense of justice, and he wrote of his opponent: — 


He is, to my mind, cast in the very type of a primitive bishop ; and 
mark you, he will return with men! The Protestant Bishop comes back 
with money! 7s priests are indefatigable, postponing everything to 
making converts ; mine have to make provision for wives and children. 


In the midst of this letter the “‘ Hawk” arrives, and the ten- 
derness of his warm heart breaks through all barriers in wel- 
coming the precious cargo. He adds, — 


Oh, joy! I must leave all subjects to tell you of the arrival of the 
dear Church ship, safe and sound, — I mean her cargo safe, for the little 
bird herself has been sadly beaten and battered. I brought all ashore ; 
and it being Whitsun Tuesday, I celebrated the Holy Communion, and 
administered to them all. Another auspicious event marked the day ; 
we began to dig out the foundations of the cathedral, and I had as many 
as fifty men giving volunteer labor. The church would be very beau- 
tiful, but I do not see the use of talking of the choir and sacrarium as if 
J would ever have anything to do with them ! 
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The work of the builders was pressed on till frost, and the 
busy Bishop was now contemplating the establishment of a 
girls’ school; but the most urgent work was the establishment 
of the theological college and school, to be called “ Queen’s 
College,” with Episcopal residence and all necessary surround- . 
ings. The scheme was an ambitious one, but has only been so 
far realized as the excellent theological college is the outcome 
of the effort. 

Voyage after voyage in the brave little ‘‘ Hawk,” alternating 
with unceasing pleading for his scattered sheep, fill up the years 
until 1850, when the cathedral was consecrated on the festival 
of S. Matthew, and almost immediately the Bishop held the first 
general ordination in it. On Christmas Day, 1851, the vessels, 
books, and pastoral staff, presented by anonymous friends in 
England to the cathedral, were solemnly consecrated by the 
Bishop. He was careful to instruct the people as to the pro- 
priety of the service, and the great authorities for its use; and 
all present seemed to be much impressed by its solemnity and 
fitness. 

In January, 1853,the Bishop was in England after an absence 
of six years, but his stay was a brief one. In March he set 
forth again from Liverpool, where again he had the comfort of 
the Holy Eucharist with his friends in the church of the Rev. 
Cecil May. Truly he needed all support; he was sick in mind 
and body, and the discomforts awaiting him were many. When 
his double voyage was over, and he was landed in Bermuda, he 
delivered his charge to the clergy on S. Mark’s Day, and it was 
of special interest, as it contained the impressions made upon 
the Bishop’s mind during his brief stay in England. 

On Trinity Sunday an ordination was held, and on June 15, 
the “ Hawk,” having been refitted, was ready for sea. The 
cruise was intended to include a thorough visitation of Labra- 
dor; and the course shaped was along the eastern shore of New- 
foundland, where the mission of Greenspond was visited. Fair 
winds brought the ship rapidly to one after another mission 
station, bringing everywhere a joy that can be understood by 
none who have not known a like isolation. At Battle Harbor 
the Bishop introduced the Rev. G. Hutchinson to his future 
flock, and consecrated the church, which was designed on a 
previous voyage. On the northeast coast, the eagerness with 
which the ministrations of the Church were received, added 
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much to the regret with which the poor people were left again 
to their destitute state. At Twillingate, with its church and 
schools and resident clergyman, things afforded a bright con- 
trast. The Bishop spent a Sunday here, visiting the Sunday 
. School, and “ really almost feeling at home again, a happy Eng- 
lish parson.” 

At Ward's Harbor even pleasanter things awaited him. Here 
a church was consecrated whose very existence testified to much 
piety and zeal. In the mission of Trinity, “the most polished 
and picturesque of all Newfoundland settlements,” a more 
lengthened stay was made. On the festival of S. Matthew, 
the anniversary of the consecration of the cathedral, a little 
church was consecrated in Trouty Cove; and before this mis- 
sion was left, an ordination was held in its church, when two 
were added as deacons to the ministry of the Church, and two 
deacons were ordained priests. 

The seventh voyage of the Bishop now drew to a close, and 
his life was even fuller than heretofore of trials and anxieties. 
Unscrupulous attempts were made to upset the financial system _ 
he had instituted; and popular feeling, encouraged by persons 
who were offended at the Bishop’s action with regard to the 
Church Society, ran high. But as may be expected, the Bishop 
was unmoved. “The Church is gaining strength,” said he, 
“and strength of the right sort,—strength to suffer as GOD 
sees fit.” 

The year 1856 opened full of hope and promise, but it proved 
to be full of sorrows. Two devoted priests were lost by death, 
—one frozen in a drift, and one carried off by fever; others 
were incapacitated by illness; and amid these graver sorrows 
came the decision of the Court of Arches. “I shall conform,” 
the Bishop wrote, “ but it must be reversed, and then I can 
put back the credence table.” The next year came another 
blow in the loss of a young deacon, M. Le Gallais. He was 
sent for in a case of illness, and in an open boat he set forth for 
Isle aux Morts; but the upturned boat washed ashore was the 
only sign ever vouchsafed to make known his not inglorious 
death. 

Early in 1859, the Bishop paid a brief visit to England to 
give an account of what he called “ my stewardship or appren- 
ticeship.” And his résumé of nearly fifteen years’ labors is all 
that any one could desire, especially when two facts are taken 
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into account: (1) The exceptional conditions of Newfoundland 
and its people; (2) That all this progress was without the 
slightest sacrifice of principle, by a bishop who despised popu- 
larity. He says, — 


Since 1846 we have nine new missions ; four, once served by school- 
masters, now served by missionary priests ; twenty-five or six churches 
finished and consecrated ; thirteen parsonages built or purchased ; new 
stone church built in S. John’s, with parsonage built and partly endowed ; 
college built and partly endowed. 


In May the Bishop was again in S. John’s, and another voy- 
age planned in the ‘“‘ Hawk.” A voyage of discovery was now 
begun in the direction of White Bay, where there was a large 
population professing to belong to the Church of England, but 
living in a condition of dense ignorance almost incredible. In 
summer they occupy by themselves this large harbor shut 
in by immense cliffs, and in winter they occupy the Horse 
Islands, lying several miles from shore, and surrounded for 
months by ice. 

Perhaps to some persons it seems very much like chopping 
a block with a razor, to have sent such a man as Bishop Feild 
to minister to these poor dull souls. ‘“ A waste of power” is the 
frequent verdict of superior cynicism, when a man fitted to take 
his place among the foremost, for the love of GOD and of souls 
devotes himself to the lowliest; but no record of any wistful 
looking back finds place in Bishop Feild’s letters or journals. 
His protracted voyages seem to have given the Bishop time to 
read up the current literature of the mother country, for he al- 
ludes about this time to several new books, among them one by 
the late Rev. F. D. Maurice, of which he says: “ How bitter 
and feeble! He writes indeed like a man who has himself 
been under censure.” The then famous Essays and Reviews, 
in which he saw nothing new, he regarded as the “recoil of 
thoughtful and serious minds from the unsatisfied longings 
that have carried so many thoughtful and serious men into 
the Church of Rome.” 

The unfriendly article in the Edinburgh Review on the 
Colonial Episcopate was regarded by the Bishop as “a heavy 
blow and discouragement,” and he wrote an exhaustive “ Plea 
for Colonial Dioceses” in which he turned the tables against 
his accusers in a very effective way. His interest in the affairs 
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of the Church at home was keen and unflagging, and his letters 
were filled with intelligent criticisms on the literature and doings 
of the period. On the question so much debated since that 
time, of the position of the celebrant at the time of consecra- 
tion of the Holy Eucharist, the Bishop’s views were singular. 
He had no sort of doubt that what is known as the “ Eastward 
posture” was the proper one; but he laid great stress on the 
people being able to see the manual acts of the priest. His 
custom from the beginning of his ministerial life was to stand 
facing East, but to turn toward the people during the actions 
of breaking the bread, coram populo, and of taking the cup into 
his hands. 

On the subject of confession the Bishop’s words were very 
plain and definite. He reminded the clergy of the invitation 
they were instructed to make when giving warning of the cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion; and, “I need scarcely add,” 
he said, ‘“‘ we are equally bound to hear and consider the grief 
of all who come in answer to that invitation. It is not with 
you a question of opinion or of choice, but of duty; and 
shame to that minister who through ignorance or indifference 
shrinks from or neglects it. Does any one who has received the 
authority and commission hesitate in misconceived humility, — 
thinking rather of himself than his MASTER, or of his own ability 
or inability rather than of the gift and grace of Gop, — does 
any minister of JESUS CHRIST hesitate, in his MASTER’S name, 
to absolve the penitent? and does he think nothing of pro- 
nouncing over the child conceived and born in sin, ‘I baptize 
thee, in the name of the FATHER and of the SON and of the 
HOLy GuHost’? Is it so much more presumptuous to say, when 
the same LORD has given us the commission, ‘I absolve thee’? 
Did not the same LORD who said to His Apostles, ‘Go ye and 
make disciples of all nations, baptizing them,’ say also to them, 
the same Apostles, ‘ Whosoever sins ye remit, they are remitted 
unto them’?” 

With regard to the “Ornaments of the Church and the 
Ministers thereof,” the Bishop was clearly of opinion that it 
was “the intention or rather perhaps the wish of those who 
undertook the last revision of the Prayer Book to restore the 
symbolical ornaments of the Church and appropriate habits of 
the clergy, especially in the chancel and ministration of the 
Holy Communion.” 
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Late in the year 1866 the Bishop came to England. He was 
a passenger on board the “ Great Eastern” steamer, which had 
laid the telegraphic cable of 1866, and recovered and completed 
the cable of 1865. His time in England was incessantly oc- 
cupied with travelling and correspondence; for though it was 
hateful to him to stand on a platform, yet in this instance the in- 
terests of his Diocese were concerned, and he refused no possible 
invitations. He did not shrink from preaching in cathedrals and 
large churches; and much sympathy was thus evoked for the 
Diocese in which he had labored so continuously. During this 
sojourn in England the Bishop was enabled, with the consent of 
the Colonial Office and with the entire concurrence of Arch- 
bishop ‘Longley, to obtain what he had long desired, the ap- 
pointment of a coadjutor. He was also enabled to nominate 
his own assistant, and Archdeacon Kelly arrived in England in 
the summer, and was consecrated on August 25; he was the 
junior bishop present at the Lambeth Conference, held in the 
following month. 

In the spring of this year Bishop Feild was married to the 
widow of his well-loved friend and colleague, Jacob Mountain, 
a lady who during the years of her widowhood had pursued 
an active career of those works of beneficence and charity 
which she had begun as a wife, for the comfort of the poor 
of her adopted country. On his return to Newfoundland, the 
Bishop prepared for a voyage which he alluded to as being in 
all likelihood his “ last visitation; ” but he did live to visit once 
again the barren coast of Labrador. An ordination was held 
on Trinity Sunday, and on July 1, the “ Hawk” set sail. The 
voyage was unusually laborious, and twice the ship was on the 
rocks, but got off without much damage. The Bishop was now 
in his sixty-seventh year; but he set out in good spirits, and the 
missions on the southern shore were visited in order. Channel 
was reached on July 21, but high winds prevented progress till 
the 24, and then the Bishop spent three days in an open boat, 
visiting the different harbors, confirming in two, and consecrat- 
ing a burial-ground in a third. On the occasion of his first 
visit in 1845, not one person in Channel could be induced to 
receive the Holy Communion with him. On this visit, at eight 
in the morning, there were forty-five lay communicants, and 
the Sunday previous, at eleven o’clock, the number was larger. 


After administering confirmation at several points, the Bishop 
12 
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returned in October, and offered thanks in the cathedral for 
his preservation from the unusually great perils of the voyage. 
The temporal condition of the Diocese he found sad in the 
extreme. The fisheries had been é¢verywhere deficient, with 
the exception of the Labrador coast. From this region the 
fishermen were returning with their holds well filled, and antici- 
pating an easy winter, when they were caught by a hurricane, 
and the loss of life as well as property overwhelmed the whole 
population with grief and poverty. 

In December the Bishop went to Bermuda, leaving the Coad- 
jutor-Bishop at S. John’s. The severity of weather and scarcity 
of food now culminated, and in every house there was a cry for 
bread. 

The Bishop remained in Bermuda until Ascension Day, when 
he delivered his charge, “ feeling constrained to avail himself of 
every opportunity, and knowing that many more would not be 
granted him.” 

In the autumn of this year the See of Montreal became 
vacant by the death of Bishop Fulford, and the prelates of that 
Province endeavored to persuade Bishop Feild to leave his poor 
Diocese for this more important and less laborious position; 
but he never seriously entertained the offer, and to live and die 
as Bishop of Newfoundland was all that he desired. 

In the spring of this year the Bishop had to suffer the pang 
of parting from his beloved Church ship, now become unsea- 
worthy. One of the clergy who accompanied him on his earlier 
voyages, wrote, — 


The Bishop seemed always happy and contented on board the old 
‘ Hawk,’ and enjoyed pacing the deck in the summer’s twilight, singing 
aloud the Fifteenth and Thirty-fourth Psalms, which were his special 
favorites. 


She was replaced by the “ Star,” mainly built through the 
efforts of the Rev. M. K.S. Frith, of Allesten. The first voyage 
of the new ship was also the first voyage of the Bishop-Coadjutor, 
and was an event of painful interest. Evensong was sung in 
the cathedral, and the whole congregation adjourned to the 
harbor, and many to the ship, among them the venerable 
Bishop, now resigning to younger hands the work which for 
twenty-five years had occupied so much of his thoughts and 
prayers. He said a few touching words to the company, and 
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gave his blessing in accents broken by intense emotion, and 
then the order was given to weigh anchor. 

The very next year, however, the “‘ Star” was wrecked on the 
south coast, and there was good ground for thinking the. visita- 
tions by sea would have to be given up, when the munificence 
of one person set all anxieties on this score wholly at rest. 

An officer of the Royal Engineers, Lieutenant Curling, who 
had served in Bermuda and there learned to admire the Apos- 
tolic Bishop, determined to replace the lost “ Star” by his own 
yacht, the “ Lavrock;” and in the spring of 1872, the kind donor 
navigated the yacht across the Atlantic and consecrated her to 
the service of GOD. The Bishop wrote, — 


What a noble gift that was!—a yacht with every article and item 
required for a Church ship, even to surplices for the chaplain, communion 
table and plate, etc., and all given so modestly and cheerfully. I believe 
I told you that he has given a beautiful organ, and five windows by Clay- 
ton and Bell, a corona /ucis, standards for lights, candlesticks and vases, 
to our Trinity Church in Bermuda. 





And a little later, the donor of the “ Lavrock” added to his 
munificent gift the still nobler and more valuable surrender of 
himself, coupling with his offer the expression of a desire that 
if deemed worthy of being ordained, he might be sent to some 
mission which it had been found more than ordinarily difficult 
to fill. 

In January, 1875, it became necessary for the minister at 
Port-de-Grave, the Rev. I. C. Harvey, to visit England for 
medical advice. There was no one to place in charge of the 
mission during his absence; and the Bishop at once wrote to 
ask if Mrs. Harvey would receive him at the parsonage. It 
was decided that the Bishop and Mrs. Feild should remain there 
during Mr. Harvey’s absence, and they started around the bay 
in sleighs to travel sixty miles in snow and wind for ten hours or 
more. At Brigus, fifty miles from the capital, they stopped for 
the night with the Rev. R. H. Taylor, who writes, — 


Had it been any other person than the Bishop, I should never have 
expected him, so cold, so wild, so stormy a day. The thick shades of 
night were closing in upon us, and the bell tolling for Evensong, when 
sleigh-bells were heard, and the Bishop and Mrs, Feild drove up to the 
door. They were soon in my sitting-room, where tea was all ready, and 
I ventured to suggest that they should gradually thaw while I went to 
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Church. To my utter astonishment, the Bishop at once expressed his 
intention of attending service, without waiting to warm himself or even 
taking off his overcoat and wrappers, refusing even to partake of any 
bodily refreshment before going to join in the holy service in the poor 
little wooden church of Brigus. 


In the fourteen weeks spent at Port-de-Grave, the Bishop 
preached sixty-seven times, celebrated the Holy Communion 
twenty-one times, and in addition to all the functions of a parish 
priest, was visiting the sick and the well in all weathers and at 
all times. The deacon who was sent to assist him writes, — 


Though nominally helping the Bishop, I could not see how I did so 
to any material extent, as he still came to Bare Need for service, and 
visited the sick people in my district as much as before, while he never 
would allow me to help him in the Port-de-Grave end of the mission. 
On Good Friday, when the winter was beginning to break up, it blew a 
gale, and rain poured in torrents. We did not for a moment expect the 
Bishop, but punctually he came, and wet through. So stormy was the 
weather that he only saved himself from being carried off his feet by firm 
pressure on a stout walking-staff; and his thumb was in consequence 
badly swollen. ‘The gale moderated about noon, but he would not allow 
me to go to my service at Northern Gut, five miles off, and on my ven- 
turing to remonstrate at the apparent inconsistency between his own 
conduct and his rule for us, he replied, with that beautiful, placid smile 
of his, that it did n’t matter about himself, as he was old and useless (!), 
but that I was young, and therefore must take care of myself. 


There is no doubt that the good Bishop gave his life to the 
people of Port-de-Grave. He had barely returned to S. John’s 
when he became seriously ill, and in a letter written then he 
signed himself, “ Edward Newfoundland, a colonial bishop used 
up.” With the approach of autumn he rallied, and was able to 
fulfil his intention of visiting Bermuda once more officially. 
But the genial climate did not produce the effect which was 
hoped for; it was increasingly clear, day by day, that the saintly 
prelate’s rest was nearly won. In March, he gave notice to the 
authorities of the Colonial Office that he intended to resign his 
See, the resignation to take effect July 31, “if my life is spared 
so long.” On June 8 he closed his eyes (and this he did with 
his own hands) on his earthly labors, and all who knew and 
loved him were glad that he entered into his rest as Bishop of 
Newfoundland. 
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He was buried in the parish churchyard, in a spot which he 
himself had selected; and a feeling of absolute bereavement 
pervaded all parts of the extended Diocese which had been the 
scene of his self-denying labors. 

It is often the case that personal qualities of amiability, 
generosity, and the like, are combined with incapacity for gov- 
ernment and the performance of the functions of public life; 
and again we see administrative genius marred by self-seeking 
or defective morality. But from the earliest record to the close 
of Bishop Feild’s life, it is marked by uniform consistency. He 
took no step without being assured that it was the right step, 
and it was not in him to yield to clamor, however loud. In 
S. John’s, the cathedral which he may be said to have built, 
stands now the most imposing specimen of pointed architecture 
on that side of the Atlantic: and in Bermuda the beautiful 
church of the Holy Trinity, begun by him with prayer and hope, 
while everybody foretold the certainty of ignominious failure, 
remains a monument of his ,erseverance and liberality, the sole 
example of correct ecclesiastical architecture in the island, and 
what is still better, by its reverent and frequent services is 
nurturing a generation of devout and intelligent Churchmen. 

The intense zeal which subordinated everything to the highest 
good of his people led him to be reckoned by some persons 
autocratic and imperious; but it is just those leaders who in 
times of peace have been called martinets by the idle and 
undisciplined, who in the hour of peril have led enthusiastic 
followers to victory and to triumph. As his glorious career 
drew to a close, those who had opposed and misrepresented 
him retired, and there came to him, not indeed the popularity 
which he despised, but the respect and affection of all good 
men. Yet no one who knew Bishop Feild would have won- 
dered at being told that he regarded the whole of his Episco- 
pal labors as but the complement of the designs and aspirations 
of his predecessor. Of his intellectual powers nothing has been 
said, and nothing need be said; they were recognized by all 
who knew him, and it is characteristic of his marvellous sim- 
plicity that while he could not but be aware that he was com- 
petent to fill any position, however high, he always spoke of his 
office as one for which many better fitted could have been found, 
and in which another would probably have effected ‘more. 

MARY M. PRICE. 








Toman’s Tork in the American Church. 


(1) Sisterhoods and Deaconesses. By the Rt. Rev. Henry C. Porrer, 
D. D. New York. 1872. 

(2) Women Helpers in the Church: Their Sayings and Doings. By 
WituiamM WetsH. Philadelphia. 1872. 

(3) Church Work. Four volumes. New York. 1885-89. 

(4) Zhe Spirit of Missions and Annual Reports of the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society. 1821-89. 

(5) Journals of the General Convention. 1850-89. 


OME years ago, in the early days of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
to the Board of Missions, a circular letter to the clergy, 
asking for the appointment of a iady in every parish to corre- 
spond with the General Secretary of the Auxiliary on the subject 
of woman's missionary work in the Church, brought from one 
of the number the following response : — 


Your circular on Woman’s Work demands of me an answer because 
I most heartily approve and endorse the movement. Not that I hope to 
be of any assistance to any other missionary field than the one I am now 
occupying, though I have here, and have had the year past, every avail- 
able instrumentality for the accomplishment of the work you propose. I 
am a missionary upon missionary ground, occupying four parishes regu- 
larly organized, with gentlemen in the vestry of each parish ; but if it 
were not for the /adies, there would not be either parish, church, or min- 
ister. ‘The ladies not only provide for such support as is given pecuni- 
arily, but superintend the Sunday Schools. I have under my charge four 
schools, with not one male teacher in any of them, two of them conducted 
entirely by females, and two having only male superintendents. Woman's 
work! Yes, it is 2/7 woman’s work, as far as my experience goes. I 
have presented the matter to such ladies in my different congregations as 
you suggest, and the reply is: ‘ What more can we do? We teach school 
now all the week, collect the offerings of the people for the support of 
the minister, superintend the Sunday Schools, catechise the children pre- 
paring for Confirmation, visit the sick, and ring the church bell !’ 


No quotation could more aptly introduce the topic upon which 
I have beenasked to write, — a topic almost untouched in all the 
fifty-nine volumes of this REVIEW since its establishment in 1848. 
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Some stray papers its older readers may remember, like that by 
the Rev. Dr. Huntington, on “‘ Deaconesses,” in the number for 
January, 1872, but the general subject, historically treated, seems 
to have been entirely overlooked by each successive editorial 
management. 

Indeed, when we come to consider the matter, there seems to 
have been very little written about the work of Churchwomen 
in this land, anywhere or by anybody. And this is not strange, 
because most of the best work of women in the Church, as in 
the home, is of such a simple and elementary nature that they 
themselves seldom take the trouble to record it, or think it 
worth while to supply the facts for an article, much less for a 
book or a series of volumes. 

Scattered through the pages of the Journals of the General 
Convention and the Proceedings of the Board of Missions, are 
resolutions, reports of Committees, and records of attempted 
legislation on woman’s organized work in the Church, resulting 
in the establishment of the Woman’s Auxiliary, at the semi-cen- 
tennial meeting of the Board of Missions, in 1871, and in the 
passage of the Canon of Deaconesses, at the Centennial meeting 
of the General Convention, in 1889. 

The papers on “ Legislation on Woman’s Work in the Amer- 
ican Church,” printed in the fourth volume of Church Work, 
make the mistake of crediting the introduction of the subject to 
the consideration of General Convention, to the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Stevens, late Bishop of Pennsylvania, in 1862, when more care- 
ful research shows that such credit is due to his predecessor in 
office, Bishop Alonzo Potter, in 1850.1 

For thirty-nine years, extending through thirteen successive 
sessions of the General Convention, the idea of woman’s work, 
under canonical law and protection, had thus been kept more 
or less prominently before the mind of the Church; but mean- 
while, without waiting either for law or for protection, the women 
themselves had been going steadily on, in every weak parish 
and mission where their services were required, collecting the 
offerings of the people for the support of the minister, teaching 
in the Sunday Schools, preparing the children for Confirmation, 
visiting the sick, and ringing the church bell. 

The Bishop of Central New York gives a picture that no doubt 
any bishop in the land could duplicate: — 

1 See Journal, p. 132. 
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In the Diocese where I have charge, including now [1885] nearly one 
hundred and fifty congregations, many of them missions yet, but most of 
them organized parishes having wardens and vestrymen, both the original 
Church life and the survival of it from year to year are owing to women. 
The first services were often called for and held, the places of worship 
were provided, the comforts and decencies, and not merely the decora- 
tions, were furnished, the money was raised, the Church buildings were 
put up (often very slowly), and the clergy have been paid, by the inge- 
nuity, zeal, and toil of women. . . . Except for the female capacity and 
resolution, prudence and sacrifice, which have been actually brought to 
bear, more than one half of these flocks would never have been gathered, 
or would have been scattered and lost. And this statement is not so 
general but that, taking up the list of parishes, I can put my finger on 
the names of scores of them that without this kind of female leadership, 
would have perished, especially outside of the cities and large towns. 
Some of you would be entertained at the shape and manner of these 
volunteer services. I recall the example of one woman, unmarried, who 
having waited from week to week for some unbusiness-like vestrymen to 
fulfil their promise, harnessed her father’s farm-horse into a lumber-wagon, 
drove to a village some miles away, and brought home a load of window- 
sashes for the completion of the chapel. Why is this not as honorable, 
as saintly, as what is told in the old legend of S. Marina, the hermit’s 
daughter, who went from the Eastern monastery in the desert with a 
wagon and oxen to the shores of the Red Sea, to cart supplies for the 
monks ? 


It has been- remarked that women doing this kind of work 
have seldom taken the trouble to record it; but here is an account, 
from one among those to whom Bishop Huntington refers, that 
will serve as a specimen, not only of service rendered in his field 
of labor, but of similar service everywhere, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific coast. It is worth while to make room for it even in 
the pages of so dignified a periodical as the CHURCH REVIEW, 
for it is on the foundation of such early efforts that many of the 
strongest parishes in the land are built, and it is to such modest 
but untiring workers that their present prosperity, under GOD, is 
really due. 


On the 2oth of April, 1873, the house on Willowdale Farm, Fayette, 
was opened for service, the dining-room, only eighteen by sixteen feet, 
being arranged for the occasion. Boards were placed upon chairs to 
make seats enough, a very small, old organ was provided, and a little table 
as reading-desk. These details are recorded for the encouragement of 
people who live plainly, and in small houses, to assure them that the suc- 
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cess of a mission does not depend upon the size of the room in which it 
is begun. A young girl in the neighborhood kindly offered to play, and 
lead the singing ; a woman drove to Geneva and brought out one of the 
students of Hobart College to act as lay reader, the Rev. Dr. Van Rens- 
selaer, then President of the College, appointing him to that work. In 
those infant days of Grace Mission, hymnals not being attainable, a young 
girl wrote out sufficient copies of some favorite hymns to be used. ‘Twenty- 
two persons were present at that first service, which was held at three 
o'clock in the afternoon. The attendance gradually increased, until often 
the kitchen door had to stand open, and chairs were placed there for the 
people. 

When Christmas came, a neighbor possessed of two large parlors, 
kindly offered them for the Christmas tree, and a magic-lantern entertain- 
ment, which gave great pleasure to about one hundred guests. The 
women of the neighborhood brought quantities of biscuits, pressed meats, 
the. richest cakes, and all things requisite for an abundant feast. Of 
course all this necessitated much forethought and labor, but the women 
did it all gladly, willingly. One woman had the special privilege of en- 
tertaining the priests, deacons, and lay readers, who came unfailingly 
through summer’s heat or winter's cold, regardless of their own comfort, 
to carry on the services. 

On Advent Eve, a widow of limited means gave one dollar, the first 
offering toward building a church. By the Advent of 1874, the church 
was well under way. One of the farmers offered to board the carpenters, 
as there were no funds to pay their board anywhere. ‘The farmers did 
most of the hauling of stone and lumber gratuitously, their wives and 
daughters bringing them refreshments and feasting them under the trees 
near the church site. On April 1, 1875, the church was consecrated, 
women providing entertainment for the numerous guests in attendance, 
and making a very happy festival of the day. Women had gladly given 
their labor, cleaning, carpeting, and generally preparing the newly fin- 
ished church for consecration. One woman constantly put her horse to 
the use of those who came to hold the services, driving them to and fro. 

On May 3, 1875, two lay readers, one a student, one a farmer, went 
to Day’s Landing, five miles south of Willowdale, and held the first ser- 
vice in asmall schoolhouse there. One of the women from Grace Church 
went also, to play the organ, lead the responses, and help generally. ‘The 
services were kept up at intervals, with varying degrees of interest mani- 
fested, for five years; and lest any one should doubt about the final 
results of mission work or be disheartened by temporary discouragements, 
it should be recorded that on one occasion the (farmer) lay reader went 
through the service on a lovely summer day with only two persons in at- 
tendance. Yet because grace was given to persevere, in due time Gop 
sent a resident deacon to minister to souls, and to labor, working with 
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his own hands, even in the foundation trench, until S. Andrew’s Church 
stood fair and finished, ready for consecration, which took place the 22d 
of June, 1880. On that day the women of the neighborhood brought 
the richest and best refreshments, and spread a grand feast on the lawn 
near the church for the congregation. 

During these years a mission was kept up for a time in the public hall 
at Fayette Station. One woman, working in a family of the neighbor- 
hood, used to scrub and prepare the hall for service, and once purchased 
the wood to keep it warm. A woman from Grace Church went every 
Sunday to play the organ, to help the people find their places in the 
Prayer Book, and to bring children to Holy Baptism. 

Another mission was kept up for a time in a schoolhouse three miles 
north of Grace Church, and women from Grace Church used to go there 
to teach and play the organ. 

When a resident priest took charge of Grace and S. Andrew’s, he 
organized a mission in the public hall at Romulus, on Advent Sunday, 
1882. By the following Low Sunday, twelve adults presented themselves 
for Holy Baptism. Now [1885] S. Stephen’s church there is nearly 
finished, and there is a most faithful and devout congregation. The 
women of Romulus have willingly, gladly given loving service to the 
church. One especially constantly adorns the church with the most 
beautiful flowers, gathering them unsparingly. No wonder that her 
plants bloom with unequalled profusion and sweetness. 

Twelve years have passed since that first service in the dining room at 
Willowdale, and Gop has been graciously pleased to allow many women 
to aid in various ways the mission work carried on by His devoted 
priests in that neighborhood. . . . 

S. Faith’s Guild of Grace Church meets every Tuesday, from three till 
five o'clock, at one of the farmhouses near the church. They alter, re- 
pair, or make articles for distribution, and embroidery for the altar ; they 
also take care of the sick, visit the county-house, bring persons to Holy 
Baptism, and do all in their power to assist the minister in parish work of 
all kinds. 

A very important branch of woman’s work has been developed at 
S. Andrew’s, Day’s Landing. Last October two women moved into the 
house next the church, and devoted themselves to do all they could for 
Curist’s sake, giving up all thought of personal comfort. The house is 
known as S. Andrew’s Fold. These women take temporary charge of 
children requiring it, and teach a Cnurch school. The Fold has no en- 
dowment or pledged support of any kind ; it is a pure venture of faith. 
They give relief and comfort to many, sending Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas presents to those for whom nothing is provided. ‘They catechise, 
instruct, and bring many to Holy Baptism. They have endured great 
hardships and deprivations, and yet go on, cheerful and trusting. 
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After reading this simple story from a woman's pen, it will 
do no harm to add another contribution from the same section 
of the country, written by the rector of the church referred to. 
One striking contrast is to be noted. The women dwell with 
thankfulness upon the personal labor and the spiritual help 
they have been permitted to bring to the LoORD’s work, but a 
man draws special attention to the sum of money earned by 
woman’s skill and perseverance. It is not an exceptional case, 
for it is too often the custom to value woman’s work in the 
Church by the number of dollars raised, the cost of boxes sent 
out into missionary homes, or the amount saved by such ser- 
vice to the parish treasury. This is a pity, because such giving 
is but of secondary importance after all. The best giving can- 
not be reckoned by dollars and cents. 


For a number of years after its inauguration, S. Paul’s parish, Chitte- 
nango, had no Church edifice. In 1862 it was determined that a church 
should be built, and of course the question how it should be paid for 
immediately arose. There was the usual subscription paper circulated, 
which was liberally signed by many, and about $1,600 were thus raised. 
Some of the young ladies of the parish being quite skilful in making 
tatting, it occurred to some one that they might turn their skill to good 
account. The'matter was talked over, and a society formed, and named 
the Tatting Society. Better success than they had dared to hope for 
attended the efforts of these children of the Church. Their work be- 
camé quite famous, orders for tatting were received from all quarters, 
till, by this simple means, they had earned a thousand dollars for their 
beloved Church. As a memorial, a cross was wrought in tatting, and 
placed with other articles in the corner-stone. The enterprise of these 
young ladies was not only good in itself, it not only showed what could 
be done when energy was rightly directed, but it inspired the older mem- 
bers of the congregation, so that the remaining sum necessary to com- 
plete the building was easily raised, and the church entered on its career 
free from debt. Our good Bishop sometimes pleasantly speaks of S. Paul's 
as the Tatting Church, 


Before leaving this earliest sphere of woman’s Church work, 
some mention should be made of the way in which women 
teach and train the children to follow in their footsteps; and 
perhaps no better examples can be given than the story of the 
little Pin Society and of the Daisy Guild, written by a woman 
well and widely acquainted with children’s work and woman's 
work for children. 
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The smallest and most original society with which I have any acquaint- 
ance is composed of a number of little girls who are banded together to 
work for their own parish and for missions. ‘These children meet once 
a week to manufacture, from scraps rescued from the rag-bag, pocket 
pin-cushions, needle-books, and pen-wipers, which they sell for pins. A 
small pin-ball is valued at ten pins ; more elaborate articles bring a better 
price. When the society has amassed three hundred and sixty-five pins 
(the usual number in a paper) they are sold for ten cents. Occasionally 
articles are made whose intrinsic value warrants their being sold for pen- 
nies instead of pins. The first year of its existence this unique society 
made eleven dollars, with a part of which a Prayer Book and Hymnal 
were bought for the chancel that had recently been added to the parish 
church. 

The rules of this society are : First, if any child is angry or cross during 
working hours, or on the way home from a meeting, she shall pay a fine 
of ten pins. Second, if any member is absent from a meeting, she shall 
pay a fine of five pins. Third, every member shall do her best to dispose 
of articles for the objects of the society. Fourth, every member shall 
bring all the pins she has collected during the week, to be counted and 
added to the general fund. The patient, ingenious, and loving head of 
the society bears this testimony to its members : 

‘They are always interested and untiring in their zeal and industry, 
very regular in attendance, kind, unselfish, and thoughtful, very polite 
and well-behaved, and very anxious for the chapel for which they work.’ 


In a little mission in Central New York, that has been maintained for 
years chiefly through the efforts of one good woman, there is an associa- 
tion called the ‘ Daisy Guild,’ in which six young girls are being trained to 
do just such work as their leader does, in the same consecrated spirit. 
These girls take care of the little chapel ; they sweep and dust it; they 
attend to the floral decorations, finding, gathering, begging, bringing 
flowers, plants, ferns, leaves, mosses, for every service, except in the 
depths of winter, when they gather evergreens, and twine them for Christ- 
mas. When their leader is away from home she intrusts the key of the 
chapel to one of the members of the guild, who has charge also of the 
Communion service ; and this little twelve-year-old girl, aided by another 
of the same age, marks and distributes the envelopes in which are gath- 
ered contributions for the current expenses of the mission. Another 
member, fourteen years of age, plays the organ when the regular organist 
is absent ; and all are gladly ready to do any work for the Church which 
may be demanded of them. 


“‘What more can we do?” is the natural question of women 
whose lives are spent in rural districts or in a manufacturing 
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community, devoting their spare time to parish duties, and to 
the training of the little children in like loving and loyal ways. 

The answer to the question came out of those significant 
words, “ their spare time,” and it came in the form of another 
question: “Why should not some women give their whole 
time to the work of the Church?” The Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg 
asked it first in this country; and this is how one woman re- 
sponded, as we are told in his Life, written by Sister Anne 
Ayres, the quotations being given in the fourth volume of Church 
Work, p. 238. 


It was on a Sunday in the little chapel of S. Paul’s College, College 
Point, where Dr. Muhlenberg’s sister and niece, and some lady friends, 
were spending part of the summer vacation. The Rector preached a 
sermon on Jephthah’s vow, with an application glancing at the blessed- 
ness of giving one’s self undividedly to Gopn’s service. The suggestion 
was covert and guarded. Reading over the manuscript later, there 
seemed little in it to produce a very marked effect, yet the arrow from 
the bow thus drawn at a venture was guided by a Higher Power straight 
to the heart of at least one of his hearers. The latter at that time was 
too little acquainted with the preacher to speak freely of the deep im- 
pression received. All that was ventured, in meeting him casually after 
the service, was a brief expression of the interest felt in the discourse, and 
the conviction that there was something better and happier than the ways 
of our every-day Christianity. ‘Yes,’ Dr. Muhlenberg rejoined, ‘no 
man that warreth entangleth himself in the affairs of this life, that he may 
please Him who hath chosen him to be a soldier,’ and after this single 
utterance passed out of the room. 

But the text thus spoken was a nail in a sure place, which thenceforth 
through a lifetime was never to loose its hold; and from this germ was 
developed later the Sisterhood of the Holy Communion, so called from the 
parish under whose first pastor it originated. The formal organization 
of the community tock place later. This first Sister was consecrated one 
winter evening in the Church, at the dispersion of the congregation after 
daily service. Besides the pastor in his surplice within the chancel, and 
the Sister in her accustomed dress kneeling at the rail, the only other 
present was the good old sexton waiting to put out the lights. The 
whole was as simple as it was solemn. 

Those were days of great excitement in the Episcopal Church. The 
secession of Mr. Newman and cthers of the Oxford School to Rome was 
then recent, and all parties were filled with alarm at whatever they thought 
tending in that direction. The very name ‘Sister’ would have been ob- 
noxious. But it was not so much prudence as a sense of the sacredness 
of the engagement which ruled in the privacy of the above occasion. 
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Observation and talk would kill what there was of Divine life in this germ. 
All true growth is hidden and silent ; so a reserve on the subject seemed, 
mutually, almost tacitly, understood. . . . In 1852 the community was 
regularly organized as the Sisterhood of the Holy Communion. Princi- 
ples of association were formulated, and a body of tried rules adopted. 


Beginning with the year 1845, we thus have the voluntary 
work of women in the Church organized, under the clergy, into 
sisterhoods, first parochial, next Diocesan, and finally general, 
with affiliated branches of English orders established in many 
homes of their own, both in cities and in country places. They 
are too well known to need enumeration, — S. Mary’s, S. Mar- 
garet’s, All Saints’, S. John Baptist’s, The Good Shepherd, S. 
John the Evangelist’s, S. Monica’s, and others, not less than 
twenty in all, scattered through the Dioceses of New York, 
Long Island, Albany, Massachusetts, Maryland, Newark, Mil- 
waukee, Fond du Lac, Chicago, Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, 
Louisiana, and Texas. 

These sisterhoods have developed altogether new lines of 
woman’s work in and for the Church. They have the charge of 
admirable Church schools, and of institutions of all kinds, — 
hospitals, orphanages, penitentiaries, homes for the aged, and 
shelters for babies; and they do mission work of the very best 
quality in several parishes, and with especially marked success 
among the colored people in Baltimore. The record of the Sis- 
ters of S. Mary in Memphis, during the yellow fever of 1878, as 
told by the Rev. Dr. Dix, is sufficient of itself to win for such 
workers the lasting love and gratitude of a Church honored and 
blessed by such devotion. 

In close connection with sisterhood work, we have the prac- 
tical revival of the Order of Deaconesses, long before the actual 
canonical legislation on the subject was reached by General 
Convention. 

It is interesting to go behind the scenes, and see how the single 
Diocesan community into which Sisters are at present received 
as deaconesses —that of Alabama—traces its origin, in 1864, 
back to another Order of Deaconesses of the Diocese of Mary- 
land, organized in 1855, but now no longer in existence ; and care- 
ful study shows most of the sisterhoods to have been more or 
less connected in their earlier days, though having now their 
own individual independence. 
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If we want to get at the root idea of the modern deaconess, 
we must not, however, look for it in any form of community life 
as such, thorgh the friends of the idea will always grant that 
deaconesses may live in community if they choose to do so. 

The Canon orders that a deaconess shall be “ se¢ apart for that 
office,” the words implying not union, but separateness, and it 
is this very thought of separateness that best distinguishes the 
deaconess from the sisterhood idea. 

“The duty of a deaconess,” the Canon states, “ is to assist the 
minister in the care of the poor and sick, the religious training 
of the young and others, and the work of moral reformation.” It 
is evident that a parochial sisterhood can do such service equally 
well and perhaps better, or members of a Diocesan or general 
sisterhood, or volunteer workers among the women of the parish ; 
indeed, many will seriously doubt whether a deaconess ever will 
be found who will do better or more satisfactory work in the 
lines indicated than is described in Mr. Welsh’s Women Helpers 
in the Church. In S. Mark’s parish, Frankford, and in the 
Episcopal Hospital Mission, Philadelphia, the very best and 
most successful woman’s work that the American Church can 
show has been going on quietly and steadily for more than 
a quarter of a century under the same devoted leadership, a 
crown of honor to those whose lives have been thus faithfully 
consecrated, and an example so wide-spread and enduring that no 
earthly record can ever be made of its influence and results. 
But, at its best, the volunteer work of women is work done in 
“their spare time,” and is not work to which the Church clearly 
understands that their whole lives are consecrated, however 
complete the consecration at heart of each individual worker 
may be; and the work of women in a sisterhood is open to crit- 
icisms and objections on the part of so large a proportion of 
both clergy and laity that women are too often hindered from 
accepting it, when their own desire and the circumstances of 
their lives would otherwise unite in directing them to it. 

The American Church as a whole, speaking through her most 
august and representative bodies, — the General Convention and 
the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society, —offers to women 
but two honorable and authorized opportunities of personal ser- 
vice. Much of the associated and independent work of women 
is often and cheerfully commended; but only as a regularly ap- 
pointed missionary of the Board of Missions, or as a deaconess, 
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duly set apart by some bishop of the Church in accordance 
with the Canon, can a woman claim and expect the guidance 
and protection that are afforded by the universally recognized 
and accepted law of the Church. 

The mention of Mrs. Hill, of Mrs. Thomson, and of Miss Fay, 
will at once recall the long roll of honored names that have 
adorned our missionary records, both at home and abroad; and 
it is work such as theirs, done in the same spirit, with the same 
devotion, and in like submission to rightful authority, to which 
the Church calls women to engage, in any and every parish and 
mission-station under her care, either as a duly appointed mis- 
sionary, or a no less duly appointed deaconess. 


This is the point we have reached in regard to woman’s work, 
at the close of the first century of the life of the Church in these 
United States of America. It is not difficult to prophesy what 
the close of another century may see, if only the women of the 
Church are faithful to their calling; and if the clergy are but 
quick to comprehend, and wise to grasp the opportunity, given 
them now as perhaps it never will be given again, to teach and 
train the next generation of the women of the Church to become 
such assistants, whether as missionaries or as deaconesses, as 
they themselves most earnestly desire that they shall be. 


Mary A. E. TwIna. 




















Octavia, a Chapter of Roman History. 


Seneca Tragoedia. Edidit C. Gronovius. Amstelodami. 1668. 


fans Emperor Nero had long been tied to a wife who never 

seems to have inspired him with a single spark of affec- 
tion. When his mother Agrippina, the daughter of Germanicus 
and the widow of Domitius Ahenobarbus, was laying siege to 
the heart of her uncle, the Emperor Claudius, whose wife she 
afterward becam®, she arranged also that Claudius should 
adopt her own son Lucius Domitius, and should betroth him 
to his daughter by Messalina, the unfortunate Octavia. 

Thus Agrippina secured to herself the position of Empress 
not only during the lifetime of the Emperor Claudius, but, as 
she fondly hoped, during the reign of her son, the adopted heir 
of Claudius, and his successor on the throne. 

It suited Agrippina’s purposes to bring about this union, but 
the union can scarcely have been a success. It was intensely 
unpopular among the people, who looked ‘with jealousy upon 
Nero, as an upstart that would probably oust Britannicus, the 
real son of Claudius, from the throne; and who, moreover, 
shrunk from the marriage as incestuous, on the ground that 
Octavia was not only the cousin, but now, by adoption, the 
sister of her husband. It was disliked by Britannicus, who 
cannot have viewed with equanimity the growing ascendancy of 
his rival and future murderer. It was disliked by Octavia 
herself, whose love and affection centred in her own brother 
Britannicus, who had already been betrothed to Silanus, and 
who as the daughter of Messalina cannot be conceived to have 
had any leanings toward the son of the woman who had over- 
thrown her mother. It does not seem to have been particularly 
liked by Nero himself, who was only sixteen years of age when 
the marriage was consummated, in the year A. D. 53. 

The next year witnessed the death of Claudius and the eleva- 
tion of Nero to the imperial throne. The events which im- 
mediately followed his accession were not such as would tend 
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to promote the conjugal harmony of the now imperial pair. 
Agrippina, the Dowager-empress, had expected to reign her- 
self through the son for whose advancement she had labored 
so earnestly and so unscrupulously. Disappointed at finding 
that Nero had been drawn away from her by Seneca and Bur- 
rhus, and that her influence was waning just when she had 
hoped it would have been at its full, she began to,throw out 
hints which were more than vague that the boy Britannicus, 
who was now in his fourteenth year, was the rightful successor 
of Claudius, and that she would do for him what she had done 
for her own son, — place him on the throne. 

Nero’s answer to this was the murder of Britannicus, — a mur- 
der which must have been condoned by Seneca, who praises the 
clemency of the first years of Nero’s reign. 

We are not, however, now concerned with Seneca’s share in 
this murder. The moral we wish to draw is that the murder of 
Britannicus must have killed the last spark of conjugal affection 
in both Nero and Octavia. It is a touching picture which 
Tacitus gives of the grief of Octavia, who learned, from seeing 
the dead body of her beloved brother, that her last hope of 
protection was gone, and who yet had been taught by the sad 
experience of a short life spent in the midst of the palace, to 
conceal her grief and her affection, and indeed all her feelings. 

But the murder of Britannicus was by no means a death-blow 
to the ambition of Agrippina. Her son had indeed shown that 
he intended to rule without her, but she would not take the 
rebuff. Her personal charms were still very great; her address 
and power of cajoling were still greater. She had obtained, 
though apparently she had not long retained, a place in the 
heart of her brother, Caius Czsar, better known as Caligula.! 
In later years, her beauty, combined with her address, had made 
her indispensable to her uncle Claudius, had procured the fall 
of Messalina, and had elevated her to the throne as the wife of 
Claudius. She now determined to gain influence over her son 
(whose nature she well understood) by the same means, and if 
Tacitus is to be trusted, she succeeded.? She had found an 
unholy way of preserving her authority over her son. 

Seneca was not long in finding out the drift of this move on 
the part of Agrippina, and with the skill of a courtier rather than 
the uprightness of a philosopher, he met Agrippina, and fought 


1 Suetonius, Caligula xxiv. 2 Tacitus, Annals xiv. 1, 2. 
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her with her own weapons. A freedwoman, Acte, who, if not 
introduced by Seneca to the Emperor, was at any rate encour- 
aged by him to entangle Nero in another intrigue, weaned his 
affections from his mother; and this new amour was a shade less 
disgraceful than the intrigue which Agrippina had prepared 
for. him. 

Seneca had again outwitted Agrippina; and she, baffled, and 
with a humiliating sense of her own ignominy, now set herself 
to a last desperate struggle for power. 

By this time there was scarcely a show of conjugal affection 
between Octavia and Nero. Nero publicly vaunted his infideli- 
ties, while Octavia retired as much as possible from public life, 
and sought by blameless conduct to avert the fate of Claudius 
and Britannicus, which she must have seen hanging over herself. 
But it suited Agrippina to make much of her daughter-in-law. 
Octavia was a quiet, inoffensive person, who opposed no obstacle 
to Agrippina’s ambition; with Octavia as Empress, the Empress- 
dowager might still hold the power. Agrippina therefore con- 
stituted herself the protector of the injured Octavia, and firmly 
set herself against all the projects of divorce which were now 
occupying the mind of Nero. 

The influence of Acte over Nero had been but short (it may 
be that Seneca, having gained his object, took care that it should 
be short), and the first five years of his reign, the guingquennium 
Neronis, passed by without any noteworthy incident, either 
public or domestic. 

At the close of that period we are once more introduced to 
the internal mysteries of the palace, and find Nero still married, 
but not united to Octavia, while Agrippina, who was now striving 
to atone by strict prudence for the error she had committed, was 
watching their union with a jealousy which frustrates every 
attempt to draw him into another marriage. In the mean 
time a new character had stepped upon the stage destined to 
work out a startling catastrophe. The new star on the horizon 
was Poppeza Sabina. The daughter of T. Ollius, the friend 
and ally of Sejanus, she had assumed the name of her maternal 
grandfather, Poppzus Sabinus, as being more aristocratic, and 
perhaps less odious, than that of her father. Originally she had 
been married to Rufius Crispinus, but had allowed herself to be 
seduced by Otho, then the favorite boon companion of Nero; 
and in order to marry Otho, she had procured a divorce from 
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Crispinus. By her second husband she was introduced to Nero, 
and being a woman of great powers of mind as well as personal 
attractions, was not long before she became the mistress of 
the Emperor, who, in order the more securely to enjoy the 
fruits of his new passion, banished her husband to Lusitania. 
Suetonius quotes a distich (Otho III.) which represents Otho as 
having acquiesced in the arrangement. Such, indeed, is the 
popular opinion, but it is far more probable that the memories 
of Nero’s injuries made him an accomplice in the designs of 
Galba,! which eventually led to his own investment with the 
purple. 

Otho out of the way, and Nero in her power, but one thing was 
lacking to the ambition of Poppza. She aimed at being not 
merely the mistress, but the wife of Nero, and her thoughts 
were fixed on obtaining a part of the imperial purple. 

Nero was quite willing to divorce Octavia and marry Poppza, 
but the difficulties in the way were very great. It was to the 
interest both of Agrippina and of Seneca to maintain Octavia 
in her position. Their reasons were different, but their interests 
were identical; and for a while these two antagonists united 
against a common foe. With Agrippina it was a question of 
personal ambition,— she could not hope for any influence if 
Poppza were the wife of Nero. Seneca’s reasons were prob- 
ably more noble,— it was only by keeping Nero out of the 
clutches of designing adventuresses like Poppza that he could 
hope to secure for the Empire even a modicum of righteous 
government. 

Poppza triumphed completely; how, we shall relate farther 
on. We pause here to call attention to a source of information 
which has been strangely overlooked by the historians of this 
period. 

There are ten Latin plays which bear Seneca’s name. Nine 
of these are on subjects drawn from the ancient mythology of 
the Greeks. They are all very much of the same type, — want- 
ing in action, verbose, pedantic, and remarkably full of wise 
saws and maxims on the art of good government. The tenth 
play is entitled Octavia, and is founded on the incidents in the 
life of Nero which we have been relating. Its style is very 
different from that of the other nine plays. There is no parade 
about it; no long speeches full of mythological allusions or 


1 Suetonius, Otho IV.; cf. also Tacitus, Histories I. xiii. 7-10, and Ixxviii. 2. 
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geographical details. It goes straight to the point, and deals 
with the sorrows of Octavia, the triumph of Poppza, and 
the popular discontent at the imperial divorce and marriage. 
Seneca himself is one of the actors, and is represented as op- 
posing the desires of the Emperor. Nero is painted in very 
dark colors, but is by no means shown as the monster whom 
Suetonius has depicted for us. 

For all these reasons it has been supposed that the play 
could not have been written by Seneca; and the most varied 
hypotheses have been made as to the authorship and date. It 
has been assigned to Lucan (as if Lucan’s style were not as 
pompous as Seneca’s), to the second century A. D., to a me- 
dizval author of the fourteenth century. 

We think we can show almost conclusively that it was written 
before Seneca’s death, and that there is no other writer to whom 
it can be so fitly ascribed as to Seneca. 

In the first place, we note that scarce one word is said of Oc- 
tavia’s death. She is banished to Pandataria and to death; 
but though she leaves the stage with the presages of death of 
which Tacitus.speaks, her actual death is not mentioned. A 
poet writing after the event would assuredly not have omitted it. 

There is, again, no mention of the fire of Rome. It is true 
the Emperor, enraged at the tumults which arose in conse- 
quence of his repudiation of Octavia, is represented as uttering 
these sentiments : — 


Mox tecta flammis incidant urbis meis;! 


but we cafinot believe that a poet composing a play in odium 
Neronis would have dismissed with one line so fruitful a theme 
as the conflagration of Rome. We do not believe that the line 
refers to the fire of Rome at all. Suetonius tells us that when 
once, in Nero’s hearing, some one quoted the Greek verse, 
“When I am dead, may the earth be destroyed by fire!” Nero 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ Nay, rather in my lifetime!” ? and the project of 
burning Rome seems to have been in his mind for some time. 
Poppza, moreover, has a dream in which she sees her former 
husband, Crispinus, who avenges himself upon Nero, Had the 
writer known of Nero’s death, he could not have written thus. 


1 Octavia, 831. 
2 Suetonius, Nero XXXVIII. “ Dicente quodam in sermone communi: é¢yod 
Oaydyros yaia pixOhTw wvpi; Immo, inquit, éuod (avros.” 
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Had he known the fate of Poppza, he could not well have 
failed to point out the Nemesis that overtook her. 

Some authors, however, have found an allusion to the death 
of Nero in the words which the writer of the play puts into the 
mouth of Agrippina. The shade of Agrippina is supposed to 
be summoned from the nether world, and gives utterance to 
these words : — 

Veniet dies tempusque, quo reddat suis 


Animam nocentem sceleribus, jugulum hostibus, 
Desertus et destructus, et cunctis egens [629]. 


. (There shall come a day and a time at which he shall give his wicked soul 
to his crimes and his throat to his enemies, deserted, destroyed, in want of 
everything.) 

But surely it needed no special knowledge to foretell in such 
very general outlines the fate which was so palpably overhang- 
ing Nero. It must have been evident to all that Nero was pre- 
paring his own fate. Retribution was one of Seneca’s doctrines. 
“C. Czsar,” he says, “jussit Lepidum Dextro tribuno prabere 
cervicem: ipse Cheree prestitit.”! (“C. Cesar [Caligula] 
commanded Lepidus to be killed by the tribune Dexter: he 
himself was killed by Chereas.”) Seneca, as we know, became 
an accomplice in a plot to assassinate Nero. He needed no 
knowledge of the accomplished fact to write what he did. Nor 
can any argument, we«hink, be based on the difference of style 
between the Octavia, and, for example, the Medea, which is one 
of the Latin tragedies almost unanimously assigned to Seneca by 
critics, both ancient and modern. As Macaulay reminds us in 
one of his essays, there may be very great differences of style 
between an author's best work and his worst, and between the 
style of his early manhood and of his old age. 

When Seneca composed the Medea and Gdipus, he was ap- 
parently in the height of his prosperity, composing dramas for 
his imperial pupil as a means to provide him with occupation 
which should be at least harmless; perhaps, too, with the view 
of conveying a little wholesome instruction by means of courtier- 
like innuendo? It cannot always have been safe to speak plain 


1 Seneca, Ep. iv. 

2 It has been suggested that Seneca’s @difus was possibly composed with a 
view to the peculiar relations which existed between Nero and Agrippina. It is 
certain that in consequence of Seneca’s representations Nero for some time de- 
clined all interviews with her except in the presence of a third person [Tac. 
Ann. xiv. 3]. 
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truths to the ruler of Rome, especially when that ruler was a Nero. 
But at the time that the Oc/‘avia was composed, Seneca was a 
broken man. He had lost his influence with Nero; the woman 
against whom he had fought had conquered him; the protection 
which he had tried to give to Octavia had been of no avail; he 
himself was living in retirement and under suspicion, and in daily 
expectation of a sentence of death from his imperial master. 

The play looks as if it had not received the last revision of its 
author. It is probable that the death sentence came before he 
had time to finish it. It is possible too that it was purposely 
left unfinished until the author saw what was going to be the 
result of Piso’s conspiracy. Seneca’s mind was essentially one 
to swim with the tide. When Claudius was in power, he had 
spoken of him in terms of the most servile adulation. No sooner 
was Claudius dead than he lampooned him most shamefully in 
the Afocolocyntosis, —a cowardly, satirical attack on Claudius, 
such as was likely to gain for him the favor of Nero. The 
Octavia we believe was intended to be a second Afocolocyntosis. 
Had Piso’s conspiracy succeeded, and had Seneca survived Nero, 
with nothing to fear from Poppza, we should have had a revised 
edition of the Octavia with the lacune filled in. We might pos- 
sibly have had a very long description of the conflagration of 
Rome, ponderously classical and full of satirical comparisons 
with the ‘I\‘ov GAwors. * The death of Nero would not have been 
vaguely put down in three lines. We should have had an addi- 
tional act bringing out the triumph of right over wrong, and the 
play would have ended. in a tumult of the populace and the over- 
throw of the statues of Poppza; the blood-stained corpses of 
Nero and his consort would have been exhibited on the stage, 
and Seneca himself would have been seen presiding at the cere- 
mony in the new réle of pater patriae, and compared not unfav- 
orably with Virginius and Brutus. 

Assuming, then, that the Octav‘a is really the composition of 
Seneca, let us see what light it throws upon the events which we 
are now discussing. 

Poppza found that Agrippina was the main obstacle to her 
hopes and ambitions. As long as Agrippina was alive, she could 
not hope to dislodge Octavia or to become empress. Agrip- 
pina was in possession of a secret power which even Nero 
feared to have made public. All Poppza’s energy, therefore, 
was directed first to the overthrow of Agrippina. We will 
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first see what Seneca has to tell us about the Empress-dowager 
herself. 

The play lays great stress on Agrippina’s unkind conduct 
toward Octavia. She had compelled Octavia to be married to 
Nero [“ junxit invitam metu,” 154]; and in order to remove 
all obstacles to the union between Nero and Octavia, on which 
she had so set her heart, she had compassed the death of Si- 
lanus, the lover to whom Octavia had been betrothed before 
Claudius fell hopelessly under her influence! She had then 
compassed, whether by poison or otherwise is not stated, the death 
of her husband, Claudius, and secured for her son Nero the 
imperial throne [45]; and she had succeeded in making the life 
of her poor daughter-in-law, Octavia, one long misery. 

Tulimus seve jussa noverce 
Hostilem animum vultusque truces [22]. 

But in all other respects we are led to believe that Agrippina 
was blameless. We should not gather from the play that her 
conduct toward her son was other than it should have been. 
Nothing is said of unlawful intercourse between Agrippina and 
Nero, nor yet of plots laid by Agrippina against Nero. Her 
death is ascribed solely to the desire of Nero to remove the 
obstacle which her continued life opposed to his project of 
repudiating Octavia in favor of Poppza. 

We may infcr, then, that in one respect at least Agrippina was 
not as bad as she was painted; that the immorality was not as 
great as Tacitus and Dio represent it to have been; that the 
amour between Seneca and Agrippina which Dio? mentions 
was also a mere rumor; and that the guilt of Agrippina lay in 
her too great love for her son, which prompted her to oppose 
his union with Poppa. But whatever may have been her mo- 
tives, Agrippina was no match for Poppza, whose influence over 
her lover was daily increasing. Her death was determined upon 
by Nero, but as he was afraid to do anything publicly at Rome, 
and did not see his way clear to using poisons, a method was 
devised which savors rather of romance than of history. A ship 
was built so constructed that by the removal of a few bolts it 
would fall to pieces at any given moment; and upon this vessel 

1 Feminz est munus datus 


Silanus, et cruore foedavit suo 
Patrios penates, criminis ficti reus [146] 


2 Or was this the cause of his silence ? — Dio Cassius, |xi. 10. 
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Agrippina was sent to meet her doom. This experiment, how- 
ever, failed of its object, for Agrippina was rescued through the 
fidelity of some of her servants.! 

Nero then gave orders for her assassination, and Anicetus, 
with a few accomplices, carried out the unnatural order. “ Strike 
me here, Anicetus,” said the miserable woman, “ for this womb 


bore a monster!” 
Cedis moriens illa ministrum 
Rogat infelix, utero dirum 
Condat ut ensem: 
Hic est, hic est fodiendus, ait, 
Ferro, monstrum qui tale tulit [368-72]. 


We do not get much additional information about Octavia. 
We gather from the play that she never had any affection for 
the man to whom she was united for reasons of state. This is 
given by Nero as one of his reasons for desiring a divorce. She 
has inherited, he says, bad qualities from her unchaste mother, 
and has never been really at one with me.2_ The overthrow of 
her mother, Messalina, the execution of her lover, Silanus, the 
suspected poisoning of Claudius, and above all, the murder of 
Britannicus, rankled in her bosom, But her fear of Agrip- 
pina, and the terror with which Nero inspired her, early taught 
her the art of dissimulation; andif she never sought to please her 
husband, she was far too prudent ever to incur his displeasure. 
Tacitus in his history [ Hist. I. xiii.] tells us that Otho was will- 
ing to allow his wife Poppeea to intrigue with Nero, in order to 
conceal his own intrigues with Octavia. We do not believe this 
charge. Tacitus is ready to believe any accusation of evil 
against any member of the Julian house. 

But Octavia was the favorite of the people, who looked upon 
her as the sole surviving member of the imperial family of the 
Julii. It was her union with Nero that legitimized Nero’s claim 
to the throne, shocking though that union was to Roman notions 
of propriety. So great was the favor of the people toward Oc- 
tavia that when Nero repudiated her, and degraded her from the 
rank of consort to that of sister to the Emperor, they rose in 
tumult in the city, tore down the newly erected statues of Poppza 

1 Multi domine 


Ferre auxilium pelago fractis 
Viribus audent. — Octavia, 352. 


2 Incesta genetrix perdidit generi fidem 
Animusque nunquam conjugis junctus mihi [537]. 
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and were with difficulty dispersed. Tacitus says that as a result 
of this tumult Octavia was recalled and reinstated, only to be 
banished again with ignominy as soon as a charge of infidelity 
could be trumped up against her! Seneca mentions nothing of 
this. The tumult is described, and Nero’s anger with the people 
in consequence of their demonstration. Octavia is not, however, 
recalled in consequence of the tumult, but as being the cause of 
the popular discontent, is banished to Pandataria, where she is 
to be put to death. She leaves the scene full of gloomy fore- 
bodings of death, and accompanied by the mournful lamentations 
and sympathies of the people. ‘ No other exiled lady,” says 
Tacitus, “ ever affected the spectators with so much pity.” The 
elder Agrippina had been repudiated by Tiberius, and Julia by 
Claudius; but their sorrows came after the season of their pros- 
perity.. Poor Octavia, on the other hand, had been born in 
misery, had lived in misery, and was now preparing to die in 
misery. 

It is to be noticed that Seneca puts the same thoughts into the 
mouths of the populace in the closing chorus of this play.? 
The play closes before the tragedy is completed, and Seneca 
consequently is silent about it; but it is touching to think that 
almost the last words of the miserable Octavia should have been 
an invocation of the memory‘ of Agrippina. Surely Agrip- 
pina cannot have been as bad as history ‘paints her. She cer- 
tainly was the protectress of Octavia, and her freedman Mnester 
committed suicide over her grave. 

In describing Poppza and Nero, Seneca’s cowardly, trimming 
nature comes out very distinctly. He does not yet know what 
will be the result of the many plots which are going on against 
Nero’s life. He does not know whether Poppza and Nero will 
come through safely, or whether Rome will change masters, and 
bow before Piso, Galba, and Otho. He is not even certain whether 
in the event of Nero’s overthrow Poppza may not regain influence 
over her former husband, Otho, and so escape her ruin. 

But whatever the event, it is important for him to come out at 
once with a poem in its celebration; and consequently in the 
rough draft of the Octavia Seneca carefully abstains from any- 
thing that may commit him with Nero or Poppza. Poppza 
is not introduced as a blood-thirsty character. She is frightened 
by a dream of bloodshed connected with her first husband 


1 Tac. Ann. xiv. 63. 2 Seneca, Octavia 926-957. 8 Tac. Ann. xiv. 64. 
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Crispinus and her beloved Nero, and she comes to tell her story 
to her nurse. She leaves the stage again in order to pray the 
gods to drive the terrors from her mind ; and when she is gone, 
the chorus burst out into rapturous praise of her beauty which 
they describe as greater than that of Europa and Helen, and 
quite sufficient to be the cause of war among nations. It is 
perhaps worthy of remark that the extant statues and coins of 
Poppza represent her with a face of weak and childish beauty, 
and that Josephus describes her as very religious. 

Nero himself, when arguing the question of the repudiation 
of Octavia with Seneca and the prefect, uses‘temperate, rational 
arguments, alleging the coldness of Octavia as a reason for 
divorcing her, and praising Poppza not only for her beauty, 
but also for the qualities of her mind, which fit her to be an im- 
perial consort. Cruel though Nero has been to Octavia and 
to Britannicus, guilty though he is of the murders of Claudius 
and Agrippina, insensate though he is toward the just indigna- 
tion of the Roman populace, we cannot but feel as we read the 
Octavia of Seneca that Nero is being described by a man who 
for some reason or other is anxious not to commit himself by 
too outspoken a measure, either of censure or adulation. Had 
Seneca lived to see the crisis, he would then have put these last 
finishing touches to the poem. 

It may be objected to us that we have painted Seneca in very 
dark colors. We do not believe that we have painted Seneca 
any darker than he deserved to be painted. 

Seneca’s own representation of himself shows the weakness 
of his cause. In the Octavia he is naturally concerned to rep- 
resent himself in the most favorable light possible ; but the best 
he can do is to show himself a timid, irresolute adviser, anxious 
that his master should do what is right, but not willing to risk 
anything for the sake of justice ; and we feel a sense of right- 
eous indignation within us as we hear him almost apologizing 
for his remonstrances, or as we listen to the childish complaints 
in which he describes the beauties of Corsica.! 

No one can, we believe, read the history of Nero without 
feeling that Seneca was in many senses one of the vilest of the 


1 The passage (Octavia 377-436) in which Seneca praises the country life of the 
ancients is so deliciously apropos of nothing that it is almost enough by itself to 
stamp the play as Seneca’s. Similar aimless digressions are to be found in all the 
Latin tragedies. 
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creatures connected with the imperial court of Rome at that 
time. We have used a strong expression, but we have used it 
advisedly. Tacitus, Dio Cassius, and Suetonius all speak con- 
temptuously of him, and he seems to have deserved it. An 
adept at the arts of political intrigue, he stooped to actions 
which were baser in him than in his contemporaries because he 
veiled them beneath a high-sounding philosophical morality. 
We are accustomed to hear Lord Bacon spoken of as the 
“wisest, greatest, meanest of mankind.” Seneca vies with 
Bacon in these respects. But Bacon is Seneca’s superior in 
wisdom; Seneca surpassed Bacon in meanness. 

We have already sufficiently shown what Seneca’s official life 
was like. We will close our review with a few remarks on his 
philosophical position. In one of his Epistles he says that phil- 
osophy is only valuable as an incentive to action. He himself 
is a standing disproof of his own position. His philosophy did 
not teach him to act; it was something kept quite apart and by 
itself, and the Seneca of the palace is quite a different being from 
the Seneca of the philosopher’s library. wavrta ta évavtwwrata 
ol; epirocdde tomy nr€éyyOn,! are the words with which Dio 
sums up the character of the tutor of Nero. His philosophy, 
further, not only did not teach him how to act, it did not even 
lead him to teach others. Compare Seneca with those heathen 
philosophers who have been the teachers not only of their own 
generation, but of others, — with Plato, Aristotle, or even Cicero, 
Theirs are living books ; they are full of illusions to the circum- 
stances of their times ; they quote and draw inferences from the 
political and social events of the day; they clearly show us 
that their writers did not consider philosophy as a theme for 
the cloister or the library, but as a motive-power for the agora 
and the forum. 

Turn from them to Seneca, and the reader will be struck at 
once with the difference. He will find that he has left books of 
/iving philosophy, and has taken up a collection of lifeless plati- 
tudes. We doubt if throughout the whole of Seneca’s philo- 
sophical treatises he will find two dozen allusions to the events 
of his own times. We have ourselves looked through the Epis- 
tles for the express purpose of finding such passages; but we 
could not find more than one or two allusions to political or 
public events later than the death of Tiberius. 

1 Dio Cassius ]xi. Io. 
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And what is the philosophy which he thus teaches as a thing 
abstracted from action? It is a philosophy, not of life, but pf 
death. It is not ars vivendi, but ars moriendi. Fatis agimur 
is the continual burden of his song ; and the man who is contin- 
ually led by blind fate is not really responsible for his actions. 
There is no great need for a high standard of morality, and it 
‘does not much matter what the fatalist does. He may flatter 
Claudius when alive, and lampoon him when dead; he may 
receive benefits from Agrippina, and then ungratefully turn 
against her when it comes to be a question of upholding him- 
self in power. He may act the double part of preceptor of 
morals and minister of pleasures to Nero. He may sigh for a 
private life without having the pluck to desert a public one. It 
wil! be all right, provided only that in the quiet of his study he 
can pen devout sermons, and die bravely when he is not allowed 
to live any longer. 

And this is the man who is held up to us as a seeker after 
GOD, as one who, greping his way to the truth, got very near to 
it; the man who is raised by some to a level with S. Paul, nay, 
who is even considered to have inspired the Apostle with some 
of his noblest thoughts. 5S. Paul’s inspiration came from a 
Diviner source; and his philosophy is something more thana 
philosophy of fatalism tempered with suicide. It is a philoso- 
phy of godly living, worked out, not in the study, as a thing 
apart from the seductions of an evil life, but in the tent-factory, 
in the school, in the prison, on the ship, as a means of elabo- 
rating salvation by faith and good works, and not by the bath 
and the suicidal dagger. 

ARTHUR LLOoypD. 


1 For example, his recall from exile in Corsica. 
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England after the Great Lebellion. 
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The History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in England. By Epwarp, 
Earl of Clarendon. A new Edition from the Original Manuscript. 
In 7 volumes. Oxford. 1839. 

A Short History of the English People. By JouN RICHARD GREEN. 
London. 1881. 

Documents relating to the Settlement of .the Church of England by the 
Act of Uniformity of 1662. With an Historical Introduction. 
London. 1862. 

A History of Conferences and other Proceedings connected with the 
Revision of the Book of Common Prayer ; from the year 1558 to the 
year 1690. By Epwarp Carpwe.L, D.D. Third edition. Oxford. 
1849. 

A Petition for Peace with the Reformation of the Liturgy as it was 
presented to the Right Reverend Bishops by the Divines appointed 
by His Majesty's Commission to treat with them about the alteration 
of tt. London. Printed Anno Dom. MDCLXI. ' 

An Account of all the Proceedings of the Commission of both Persua- 
sions, appointed by His Sacred Majesty according to Letters-patents, 
Jor the Revision of the Book of Common Prayer, ete. London, 
Printed for R. H., 1661. 


HE restoration of the monarchy and the Church in the 
year of our LORD, 1660, was the work of the English 
nation, not of a party or a particular class. Puritanism in its 
earlier and later forms, Presbyterianism and Independency, had 
been tried in the balance of popular favor and had been found 
wanting. The people of England, wearied with the vagaries 
of fanaticism, exhausted by internecine strife, affrighted at 
the rule of irresponsible military despotism, alarmed at the 
prospect of impending anarchy, disappointed and disgusted 
by the exhibition of pretentious hypocrisy in religion as well 
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"as by the vaporing of indefensible theories of political doc- 
trinaires, turned for relief to the Church and the throne, 
because in them alone they saw protection against hopeless 
disorder and a guaranty of liberty protected by law. All 
classes and conditions of men had grown impatient both of 
the pettiness and the tyranny of Puritanism. In the effort to 
secure spiritual results by material force, this form of religion — 
pretentious in its very name and intolerant of every phase of 
belief but its own—had utterly failed. The masses of the 
English people revolted alike from the artificial, unreal system 
of life and belief which Puritanism had formulated, and from 
the attempt to force such a conception of religion upon the 
individual by enactments of law. It is the testimony of an 
apologist that this attempt to compel the adoption of Puri- 
tanism by the nation broke down “ before the corruption of the 
Puritans themselves.” ‘It was impossible to distinguish,” pro- 
ceeds John Richard Green, in his Short History, “ between the 
saint and the hypocrite as soon as godliness became profitable. 

. Ashley Cooper,” says Green, “a sceptic in religion and a 
profligate in morals, was among ‘the loudest bagpipers of the 
squeaking train.’ Even amongst the really earnest Puritans, 
prosperity disclosed a pride, a worldliness, a selfish hardness, 
which had been hidden in the hour of persecution.” 

The nation, tired of all this, turned naturally with its welcome 
of the monarchy to reinstate the Church which had been for 
nearly a score of years so ruthlessly trodden under foot. This 
feeling was well-nigh universal. A shrewd Scot, whose sym- 
pathies were evidently the other way, wrote from London: 
‘The generality of the people are doting after prelacy and the 
Service Book.” “I know very few or none who desire it” 
(Presbyterianism), writes another at this crisis, “ From any 
observation I can make, I find the Presbyterian cause wholly 
given up and lost.” ‘A knowing minister told me this day,” 
the same authority continues, ‘‘ that if a synod should be called 
by the plurality of incumbents, they would infallibly carry 
Episcopacy. There are many nominal, few real, Presbyterians.” 
While. this was so with the Presbyterian party, the Indepen- 
dents had even less following. To the Independent “ new 
presbyter” had always seemed little better than “old priest 
writ large,” and so it was only on the overthrow of the Presby- 
terian polity and power that to Independency came at last its 
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opportunity. Its hour of rule was brief, and it was soon rejected™ 
by the great body of the people. The revulsion of feeling on the 
part of the nation itself swept ruthlessly aside in its longing for 
rest, for peace, for fixed institutions in Church and State, all 
forms of dissent as well as all theories of politics save that of 
the “right Divine” of kings. It was thus that the monarchy 
was restored without restriction or condition, and in the same 
temper, the mass of the people, in declaring for the Church, 
cared little or nothing for any change in ceremonies or for any 
modification of the ecclesiastical polity which obtained when 
both Church and Crown were overthrown. In the words of 
Mr. Green, in his Short History of the English People (|p. 604], 
Puritanism “had become hateful to the nation at large.” 
Politics was closely bound up with religion; and in bring- 
ing back the Establishment, there was shown a determination 
to undo not only the legislation of the period of the Rebel- 
lion, but also to put out of sight every possible reminder of 
the religious thraldom which had made itself so distasteful to 
the people at large. 

It was thus that the period of the Restoration became an age 
of reprisals. In the successive revolutions, affecting as they did 
in every case the fortunes of religion, as well as the State, the 
Presbyterians and the Independents had triumphed in turn. 
It was now the Church and Crown that were in the ascendency. 
The clergy as-a body, or as individuals, appear to have taken 
little part in the shaping of the course of affairs. They seem 
to have been content in the prospect of the restoration of the 
Church, and personally in being reinstated in their livings, of 
which they had been unjustly dispossessed, and which they 
believed, and the people equally belicvea, were their right now 
that the King had his own again. They could not forget that 
they had been driven with every refinement of cruelty from 
their homes and their cures. Their means of support had been 
wrested from.them on the most frivolous pretexts, or on no pre- 
text at all. They had been maligned, imprisoned, fined, per- 
secuted. The use of the Common Prayer had been denied 
them, and the supplications which had soothed the sorrows and 
been the vehicle of the devotions of generation after generation 
of Christians all along the ages of the Faith were forbidden by 
law. The diary of that Christian gentleman and Churchman, 
John Evelyn, tells the story of the hindrances placed in the way 
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of those who clung to the old worship and sought to use its 
loved and venerated forms. There was no pity shown to the 
“ malignants; ” and all were “ malignants” who were not fully 
in accord with the rampant dissent of the day. And then to 
complete the Church’s overthrow, the venerable primate of all 
England, whose martyr-death one cannot but admire, even if 
one condemns his policy while in power, or fails to approve the 
principles which he so stoutly maintained in life and sealed in 
death, was brought to the block after a travesty of the forms of 
law. All this could not be forgotten by men who had been 
hounded by “triers” and “committees ” for nearly a score of 
years, and who had known, with persecution, poverty and the 
loss of all things for the Church. Still, it was not the clergy 
nor even Convocation that initiated measures of reprisal, but 
the ‘Commons of England, —the people, who felt themselves 
aggrieved by the events of the years of Puritan rule. 

On the ist of May, 1660, letters from King Charles IL., 
dated from the Court at Breda in Holland on the 4/14 of 
April, were presented to the Houses of Parliament. The royal 
exile professed his willingness to return to his people; and 
the pleasure this proposition afforded to the King was exceeded 
by the glad response it aroused on every side. 

The House of Commons received the King’s communications 
with “so universal a joy” that they, without “deferring .. . 
one moment, and without a contradicting voice, appointed a 
committee to prepare an answer to his Majesty’s letter, express- 
ing the great and joyful sense the House had of his gracious 
offers, and their humble and hearty thanks for the same, and 
with professions ot their loyalty and duty to his Majesty.” The 
Lords were not backward in echoing the same protestations. 
The Londoners— Lord mayor, aidermen, and common council 
— “were likewise transported with the King’s goodness towards 
them, and with the expressions of his royal clemency.” The 
army, so late the arbiters of the nation’s fate, and so pronounced 
in their adhesion to Independency, returned to “ loyalty and 
duty ” with “the loudest alacrity.” The ringing of bells and the 
lighting of bonfires attested the general joy. The Commons, 
in their reply to the King, deprecated “the horrid act com- 
mitted against the precious life of our late sovereign” with 
“such a detestation and abhorrency as we want words to ex- 
press it,” claiming that it had “been only the contrivance and 
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act of some few ambitious and bloody persons, and such others 
as by their influence were misled.” On the 8th of May the 
Lords and Commons met in Westminster Hall and walked bare- 
headed into the palace-yard, where the heralds proclaimed the 
King. This was done at Whitehall and again at Temple Bar and 
at the usual places in the city, in the midst of ‘ acclamations, 
festivals, bells, and bonfires.” This was the action of a Parlia- 
ment elected while the King was yet in exile, and the nation was 
still under the rule of Independency; and it was thus that even 
the Londoners, in whom of old the strength of Puritanism lay, in 
common with the whole nation, welcomed back in anticipation 
the monarch whose royal father had been murdered by fanatic 
hands. Two days after the proclamation of King Charles II., on 
an appointed day of thanksgiving, the Lords attended service 
at Westminster Abbey, where a clergyman “ in his formalities ” 
used the Common Prayer. 

Though it was already evident that in the universal joy of 
the nation and their own unpopularity, the Presbyterians were 
in no position to impose terms on the monarch in whose return 
they had proved to be an inconsiderable factor, still Reynolds, 
Calamy, Case, Manton, and others of their divines accompanied 
the deputations sent from both Houses of Parliament, and from 
the city of London, to meet the King at the Hague. They were 
kindly received, but their requests that the use of the Common 
Prayer might not be revived in the King’s Chapel “ entirely 
and formally,” but only in part, “with mixture of other good 
prayers,” and “that the use of the surplice might be discon- 
tinued” by the King’s “ chaplains, because the sight of it would 
give great offence and scandal to the people,” were refused. 
The King, who well knew the temper of the nation, now thrilling 
with pleasure at his expected return, told his would-be mentors 
“that whilst he gave them liberty, he would not have his own 
taken from him,” adding with reference to the use of the sur- 
plice that “it had been always held a decent habit in the 
Church, constantly practised in England till these late ill times ; 
that it had been still retained by him; and though he was 
bound for the present to tolerate much disorder and undecency 
in the exercise of GOD’s worship, he would never in the least 
degree, by his own practice, discountenance the good old order 
of the Church in which he had been bred.” 

Charles II. ianded in England on May 26, 1660, the Eu- 
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charist having been celebrated on board tlie “ Naseby,” prob- 
ably by Cosin, the King’s domestic chaplain, at a very early 
hour. On the following day the Prayer Book services were 
used at Canterbury Cathedral, where the King returned thanks. 
As soon as the court was settled at Whitehall, Divine service 
was restored in the chapel-royal, and the example was fol- 
lowed in numerous parish churches, and in all but three of 
the colleges at Oxford. Thus even without a remonstrance, 
without any formal repeal of the Parliamentary enactments, 
so soon to be utterly disowned and annulled, the worship of 
the Church was practically revived; and crowds thronged to 
the services and Sacraments which had been disused for a score 
of years. 

It is unnecessary to follow in detail the tortuous procedure 
of addresses, remonstrances, petitions, conferences, and discus- 
sions intended to quiet tender consciences, and preceding the 
adoption of the Act of Uniformity. The address of Reynolds, 
Worth, and Calamy, presented to the King shortly after the 
Restoration, assumed that there was no difference between 
Churchmen and the Presbyterian party “in the doctrinal truths 
of the Reformed religion, and in the substantial parts of Divine 
worship.” It admitted “ various conceptions about the ancient 
form of Church government, and some particulars about Lit- 
urgy and ceremonies: ” that a liturgy or form of public wor- 
ship was lawful, was granted, “ provided that it be for the matter 
agreeable to the Word of GoD, and fitly suited to the nature of 
the several ordinances and necessities of the Church, — neither 
too tedious in the whole; not composed of too short prayers, 
unmeet repetitions or responsals; not to be dissonant from the 
Liturgies of other reformed Churches; not too rigorously im- 
posed; nor the minister so confined thereunto but that he may 
also make use of those gifts for prayer and exhortation which 
CHRIST hath given him for the service and edification of the 
Church.” 

It was further urged “that inasmuch as the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer hath in it many things that are justly offensive and 
need amendment, hath been long discontinued, and very many, 
both ministers and people, persons of pious, loyal, and peace- 
able mind, are therein greatly dissatisfied; whereupon if it 
be again imposed will follow sad divisions and widening of 
breaches,” — that “ some learned, godly, and moderate divines of 
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both persuasions ” may be employed to prepare such a form as 
is before described, as much as may be in Scripture words, or 
at least to revise and effectually reform the old, together with 
an addition or insertion of some other varying forms in Scrip- 
ture phrase, to be used at the minister’s choice.” The Presby- 
terian party prayed that “kneeling at the Sacrament of the 
Lorp’s Supper, and such holy days as are but of human insti- 
tution, may not be imposed,” and that ‘“ the use of the surplice,” 
the “ Cross in Baptism,” and “ bowing at the name of JESUS” 
rather than at the name of CHRIST or IMMANUEL or other 
names of our LORD, “ may be abolished.” 

It was evident from this address that comprehension on the 
terms proposed was out of the question; still the Bishops con- 
sented to the proposal for the revision of the Prayer Book, if 
the King would give his approval. A “ Royal Declaration 
concerning Ecclesiastical Affairs” appeared Oct. 25, 1660. By 
this Declaration nothing was settled, although a greater measure 
of toleration was permitted than could be expected at the final 
adjustment of the questions at issue. This temporary indulgence 
was improved by the Church party in gaining over some of the 
. Presbyterians by the offer of preferment. Reynolds, a leading 
spirit among them, accepted the Bishopric of Norwich, and was 
consecrated at the Feast of the Epiphany, Jan. 6, 1661; others 
of the Presbyterian party refused the proffered bait, and both 
sides made ready for the promised conference. The warrant 
for this assembly was issued on Lady Day, 1661; but the first 
meeting of the commissioners did not take place until the 15th 
of April. Twelve Bishops and the same number of Presby- 
terian divines, with nine clerical assessors on each side, made up 
the commission which met in the Savoy Hospital, and is there- 
fore known as the Savoy Conference. The Archbishop of York, 
Dr. Frewen, and the Bishops of London, Dr. Sheldon; Durham, 
Dr. Cosin; Lincoln, Dr. Sanderson; Worcester, Dr. Morley; 
and Chester, Dr. Walton, —were the leading members of the 
Episcopal commission; and of their assessors Drs. Heylin, Pear- 
son, Sparrow, and Mr. Thorndike are best remembered. The 
Bishop of Norwich, Dr. Reynolds, led the Presbyterian party, of 
which the most prominent were Drs. Spurstow, Manton, Calamy, 
and Richard Baxter. Of their coadjutors Drs. Bates and Light- 
foot were the most noted. The Presbyterians were required 
to deliver their exceptions to the Prayer Book in writing, to- 
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gether with the additional forms proposed by them, and what- 
ever else they desired. 

The exceptions presented by the Presbyterians were accom- 
panied after a little delay with an entirely new Directory of Ser- 
vice entitled Zhe Reformation of the Liturgy. It was the work 
of Richard Baxter, and had been compiled in a fortnight. This 
projet was with some slight alterations adopted by the Presby- 
terian Committee and presented to the Bishops with a“ Petition 
for Peace,” couched in language well calculated to irritate and 
annoy Churchmen and to dissipate all thought of union. The 
Prayer Book would only be tolerated if its use were not strictly 
imposed. The Baxterian service, compiled in a fortnight, was 
to be placed on the same footing with the Church’s Psayer Book, 
which had been the growth of all the Christian centuries. Free- 
dom from oaths, subscriptions, and ceremonies was to be allowed 
to these tender consciences; and no ordination, whether absolute 
or conditional, was to be required from any who had already 
been set apart for the ministry by the Presbyterian pastors. To 
express the fulness of his indignation against the Episcopal or- 
der and the Prayer Book, Baxter prepared a“ Rejoinder” to the 
Bishops’ Reply made to the long series of Presbyterian objec- 
tions. This reply asserted that the Prayer Book was “ a defec- 
tive, disorderly, and inconvenient mode of worship. . . . To use 
it of choice . . . would be our sin.” Its “ defects and disorders 
and corruptions . . . make the imposing of it unlawful, when 
Gop might be more fitly served. . . . An inconvenient mode of 
worship is a sin in the imposer, and in the chooser and voluntary 
user, that might offer GoD better, and will not.” It was urged 
that the use of the Common Prayer by the common people was 
“a lazy taking up with a corpse, or image of devotion.” It was 
claimed that there were “ many unfit expressions in the Com- 
mon Prayer Book,” that “ surplices and copes are indecent, and 
kneeling at the LORD’s table is disorderly.” The Presbyterians 
further required permission for the free exercise of the gift of 
prayer in every part of public worship, and claimed that what- 
ever alteration might be made in the book, it should be left to 
the minister to omit any part of its appointed services. Further 
discussion proved fruitless. 

Convocation had now assembled, and its first business was to 
prepare a Form of Prayer, with Thanksgiving, for the 29th of 
May,—the anniversary of the King’s birth and restoration, — 
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and an Office for the Baptism of Adults, rendered necessary 
from the great neglect of infant baptism during the Rebellion. 
The Commons, impatient at the slow progress of the Savoy Con- 
ference, appointed a committee to prepare a bill ‘‘ to provide for 
an effectual conformity to the Liturgy of the Church for the time 
to come.” As early as July 9 of the year 1661, a bill for uni- 
formity was passed in the lower House. Its consideration was 
deferred till the following February by the House of Lords, who 
deemed its passage premature. 

The pettiness of the Presbyterian objections and the presump- 
tion of the proposition of Baxter, to make his hastily prepared 
“Reformation of the Liturgy” of equal authority with the 
Common Frayer, stimulated the efforts of Convocation on its 
meeting after a four months’ adjournment on November 21, in 
reviewing, altering, and amending the Book of Common Prayer, 
which it had been authorized to do by the King’s Letters. To 
expedite this vital matter, the Convocation of York appointed 
proxies or commissioners to act for its Lower House in the 
Convocation of Canterbury, while the Upper House attended per- 
sonally, thus bringing together the representatives of the whole 
Church of England at once. The House of Commons could with . 
difficulty await the action of Convocation, and the Lords were 
equally impatient. Murmurs arose against the King for an al- 
leged slackness and want of zeal forthe Church. The alterations 
were therefore’ despatched with the greatest alacrity and haste ; 
and ere the Christmas holidays, and in fact within one month 
from the meeting of Convocation after the adjournment, the book 
was presented to the King, approved and subscribed. 

The changes agreed upon, and the concessions made, were 
but few. In place of including under the general name of 
“ Epistle ” the portions of the Old Testament or the Acts of the 
Apostles or the Revelation read in the place of the Epistle, it 
was provided that the minister should say, “ The portion of 
Scripture appointed for the Epistle.” The Epistles and Gospels 
were taken from the new translation of the Holy Scriptures, — 
that of King James I. The reading of the exhortation in the 
Office of the Holy Communion was remanded to the Sunday or 
holy day preceding the celebration, instead of its use on the 
actual day of administration. The Collect of General Thanks- 
giving — the work of Bishop Reynolds of Norwich — was added 
to the Liturgy; as was also the Prayer for all Conditions of - 
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Men, — by the use of which the Church of England for the first 
time made a direct supplication for the heathen a part of the 
daily Office. The Prayer for the High Court of Parliament — 
the composition of Dr. Pory, Archdeacon of Middlesex — and 
the Collects for the Ember weeks were added. New Collects 
were prepared for Easter Eve, the sixth Sunday after Epiphany, 
the third Sunday after Advent, and S. Stephen’s Day; and alter- 
ations were made in other Collects. Some of these new Col- 
lects were the work of Sanderson, to whom the composition of 
the preface to the amended Prayer Book was committed, and 
who also remodelled the service appointed to be used at sea. 
Important additions were made in prefixing to the Evensong the 
sentences exhortation, confession, and absolution, as at Matins; 
—in-the Office for Adult Baptism; the first of the anthems for 
Easter day; the Epistle and Gospel for the sixth Sunday after 
Epiphany, and in the Epistle for the Purification. Additions were 
made to the Prayer for the Church Militant; to the Litany (a de- 
precation of rebellion and schism) ; to the Consecration Prayer to 
the Office of Infant Baptism in the question, ‘‘ Wilt thou keep 
Gop’s holy will and commandments?” and to the Collect, 
“Sanctify this water to mystical washing away of sin;” and to 
the Burial Service, in the two Psalms. The Absolution was 
ordered to be said by the Priest, standing. The Gloria Patri 
was directed to be repeated after the divisions of the 119th 
Psalm, and the people were required to stand at the reading 
of the Gospel and the Nicene Creed. Changes, in all amount- 
ing to about six hundred, show the care taken even in minute 
matters of detail to make complete the Church’s prayers. 
The alterations in the Office for the Holy Communion, in the 
Offertory, the Prayer for the Church Militant, and in the rubric re- 
specting the disposition of the consecrated elements remaining 
at the close of the celebration, give evidence of an advance in 
doctrine as well as in ritual observance. The alms at the Eu- 
charist were no longer to be “ deposited in the poor-box,” as the 
earlier books directed, but were now brought to the Priest, who 
was to “ humbly present and place them on the Holy Table.” 
At the celebration the Priest was then to “ place upon the table 
so much bread and wine as he shall think sufficient.” The in- 
sertion of the word “ oblations” in the Prayer for the Church 
Militant provided for the solemn dedication to these holy uses 
of these material offerings, while the rubric respecting the cov- 
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ering of the remaining sacramental bread and wine indicated a 
recognition of their sacred character. These changes were sug- 
gested by the Scotch Service Book of 1637, the language of the 
rubrics of the two books being substantially the same. 

This review of the Prayer Book, accomplished in the brief 
space of a single month, could only have been effected through 
the use of the manuscript suggestions of Andrews and Overall, 
and especially by the aid of the Bishop of Durham, Dr. Cosin, 
an eminent liturgiologist. The result deserves our highest praise. 
The additions, made before the strong, nervous English of the 
seventeenth century had been weakened by the vapid platitudes 
of a later date, blend harmoniously with the old, and make a 
whole, perfect and complete. 

Prompt as the Convocation appears to have been in accom- 
plishing its revision, the general uneasiness that the settlement 
of the Church remained so long in abeyance became so strong 
that the King felt it incumbent upon him to address the House 
of Commons on this matter. His language is a testimony to the 
zeal of the Lower House for the Church; and he expressly 
claimed an equal zeal for the Church, and “ prejudice enough 
to those who did not love it,” and as earnest a desire as any 
could have “ to have an uniformity settled.” In the House of 
Peers the Lord Chancellor recommended that the Act of Uni- 
formity should refer to the new book, which was presented to 
them on Lady. Day, 1662. The Earl of Northumberland, re- 
presenting the Presbyterian party, urged the revising the old 
Prayer Book and the Act of Uniformity of Queen Elizabeth. 
It was thus evident that the alterations proposed in Convocation 
were considered by the Presbyterians as making the Prayer 
Book more churchly in tone, and therefore less agreeable to 
their notions. The opposition to the new book was easily over- 
come. The Provisions of the Act of Uniformity elicited much 
discussion. The first important change in the old Act was a 
clause introduced in the House of Lords, to the effect that no 
person should have the cure of souls or ecclesiastical promotion 
unless “in holy orders by Episcopal ordination.” It was ob- 
jected to this requirement that there were in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth and James I. incumbents of benefices with orders 
derived from the foreign Protestant Churches. To enact the 
proposed and restrictive clause, it was urged, would reflect un- 
warrantably and unreasonably on the foreign Churches. Dean 
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Field, it was argued, in his great work Of the Church, had 
conceded the right of Presbyters in some cases to ordain. 
Bishop Morton, it was said, had conceded the same in respect to 
the foreign Churches, though refusing Presbyterian ordination in 
England. It was urged in reply that Parliament and the Church 
of England were now called upon to legislate merely for their 
own people. The case of the foreign Protestant Churches was 
not in any way before them, neither did they purpose to judge 
them. They held that Episcopacy was of the essence of ordi- 
nation where it was to be had; and as it was now to be had in 
England, they required Episcopal ordination. Very few, we 
are assured by Lord Clarendon, were in the end ejected by 
the operation of this clause. Baxter indeed complains that the 
Bishops with unnecessary strictness insisted on a formal and ex- 
pressed renunciation of their previous orders. It was thus — 
by the adoption of the Act of Uniformity — that the Church of 
England placed herself once and for all time in a position an- 
tagonistic to the various religious bodies separated from Rome 
on the Continent, and avowed her acceptance of the Historic 
Episcopate and the threefold ministry, as opposed to Presby- 
terian parity or Independent democracy. By this act the Church 
of England emphasized her allegiance to Apostolic order and 
Catholic usage. 

WILLIAM STEVENS PERRY. 
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N writing of the late Cardinal I have no purpose other than 
to show honor to one of the most remarkable men of this 
century, and to indicate the effect of his life and work upon the 


1 Messrs. Longmans, Green, and Company, London and New York, now publish 
all of the Jate Cardinal Newman's works still in print. — Ep. 
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world at large. I do not intend either to pronounce upon him 
a eulogy or to subject him to a censorious criticism. Such 
would be as easy, as consonant with custom, and as delightful 
to some people as it is contrary to the judgment and feelings of 
all who love truth more than controversy, and admire sincerity 
and holiness more than sectarian triumph. There is no man so 
great that he is faultless, and no life so brilliant that it is with- 
out clouds; but the duty of one who would be above all things 
else honest and fair, is, in such a study as we have aow before 
us, on the one hand, not to bring the faults or the clouds into 
undue prominence, and on the other hand, not to present the 
man or the life as though they were absolutely perfect. There- 
fore we shall utter no commendation that is not warranted by 
the evidence, and we shall suffer no unkind word to escape our 
lips either concerning that act of Cardinal Newman’s life which 
some would call his crowning glory and others his darkest 
shame, or concerning that Church with which for the latter half 
of his life he was connected. Nor, in assuming this position of 
impartial discrimination, shall we forget that a reputation so 
universally and favorably recognized, and a genius so exalted, 
as are his, separate the man so far from us that he is neither 
helped nor marred by any praise or judgment of ours. We 
may look upon and consider a star, but we cannot increase or 
diminish its light. 

The influence of this wonderful divine is world-wide. His 
battle was fought and his life was spent in England, but the 
results of that battle and of that life have gone far beyond the 
confines both of England and of the Anglican Communion. 
We may say that there is no school of thought, no sect or denomi- 
nation of Christians, within the English-speaking world, that has 
not been consciously or unconsciously affected by him. The 
waters set in motion by him roll in waves of which many people 
fail to know the origin, and of which many more fail to discern 
the effect. The cultured read his books; all men love to sing 
his hymns. It is usual to speak of some ritual excrescences 
which crop up among us as the fruits of his work; yet was he 
one who cared little for form, — indeed, so far as ritual was con- 
cerned, he might have passed all his life for a decent and re- 
spectable Low Churchman. The bent of his mind was more 
for the kernel than the husk, for the substance rather than the 
shadow; and both before and after he left the Church of Eng- 
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land he was far more interested in the essentials of faith than in 
the expressions of devotion. His message to the Anglican 
clergy was not: “I wish you to insist upon the six points of rit- 
ual,” or “I desire you to vindicate your right to follow ancient 
or medizval customs; ” but, ‘I want to make you anxious about 
your souls.” To ascribe therefore to Newman the origin and 
growth of those things which trouble so deeply the spirits of 
some who think that forms and ceremonies should continue as 
they were a hundred years since, is to overlook those more 
powerful and nobler influences which passed from him,— such 
influences as the vindication of the Indwelling Presence of the 
HOLy GuostT, the reality and need of personal religion, the 
necessity of organic Christianity, the duty and glory of self- 
sacrifice and faith in the invisible things of GoD. To under- 
stand these,-let us acquire an idea of the religious state of 
England about the time in which his mission began. 

The eighteenth century is regarded by the present age 
much as some precocious youths look upon the opinions and 
practices of their aged sires. Most people believe that it was 
a period socially, politically, and religiously inferior to the pres- 
ent, but they who know better what it really was, refuse to ac- 
cept such aconclusion. It had its faults, but among those faults 
was not so great a neglect of spiritual duty as is commonly sup- 
posed. The religion which it professed was practical rather 
than theological, and probably no child in the land failed to dis- 
cern that the world, the flesh, and the devil, which the Catechism’ 
taught should be renounced, had their most lively manifestation 
in the Church of Rome. Many failed to become good Chris- 
tians, but they grew up thorough Protestants, believing with 
unfaltering zest that the Pope was the Anti-CHRIST and that 
Rome was the scarlet woman of the Apocalypse. Others, in 
addition to these opinions, held to an earnest and a devout faith 
in the doctrines of CHRIST, and sought by holy and obedient 
lives to show forth the same, and to glorify Gop. Much was 
done for the salvation of souls. None need be told of that re- 
nowned evangelist, John Wesley, whose name never can die and 
whose work never can be forgotten, though in his own day he 
was too high a Churchman, too rigid an Arminian, and too pro- 
nounced a Sacramentarian to please the predominant party in 
the Church of England. Nevertheless, though abused most 
vigorously, he remained in the old Church, died therein, bade 
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his followers never to leave her fold, and by his voice and deed 
helped to create a spirit of religious earnestness and enterprise 
which swept over both England and this country in a flood of 
power and grace. That mighty movement with which are asso- 
ciated his name and the names of such men as Whitefield, Toplady, 
Grimshaw and Venn, affected every part of the English Church, 
though, strangely enough, it scarcely touched either Presby- 
terians, Baptists, or Independents, all of whom clung too tightly 
to the teaching of John Calvin to give way to the enthusiasm of 
the Evangelicals or Wesleyans. One of its resuits — and one not 
to have been altogether expected — was the lifting up of the 
Low Church party in the Church of England into a position 
of almost impregnable supremacy. For nearly a century that 
party held all power that was worth holding. In Parliament and 
out of Parliament, in societies, in the city and in the country, it 
was the controlling factor. Most of the Bishops belonged to it; 
and the opposite school of thought was reduced to proportions 
for the nonce perfectly harmless and perfectly useless. The 
golden age of Evangelicalism was in the latter part of the last 
century and the first years of this one. It never had such 
strength before or since, —though it is by no means so dead a 
thing to-day as some suppose. 

Now, Evangelicalism awake ,can do and has done wonders. 
Its key-note of personal religion begins a message that has been 
of glad tidings to countless myriads of our race. But Evangeli- 
calism asleep is of all sights most pitiable. It reminds one 
of a plucked lily, — once the sweetest, it rapidly becomes the 
foulest of flowers. It does not make even a beautiful corpse. 
And if ever a great party fell into profound slumber it was the 
Evangelical party in the beginning of this century. Understand 
me, there were still men of devotion and men of zeal; work was 
done far from despicable, and homes were many in which the 
beauty of holiness reigned; but the Church at large lapsed into 
a state of indifference, carelessness, negligence, and sloth. She 
rested upon her laurels, and while here and there were clergy- 
men of energy second to none of their predecessors, the great 
mass of their brethren cared little for anything more than the 
security of their livings, the condition of the government, and 
the performance of such duties as the law laid upon them. 
Such men thought slightly about forensic righteousness or vicari- 
ous punishment, but they were persuaded of the value and ne 
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cessity of a religion established by the State. In their churches 
appeared the royal coat-of-arms, and no one complained when 
the Church-wardens used the Holy Table at vestry meetings and 
during service the men piled their hats in the Font. These 
clergy became neither High Churchmen nor Low Churchmen; 
they were nothing but Protestants, and though few of them did 
battle with Satan, they would have chased a Roman priest out 
of their parish with as much delight as they followed the hounds 
on a wintry morning. No wonder that the Church of England 
lost ground, and that dissent grew rapidly and mightily. The 
average English clergyman sixty or seventy years ago was of a 
type now almost unknown. He was the great man of the vil- 
lage, — magistrate as well as parson, and oftentimes squire too. 
He mingled little with his people as their pastor: he officiated 
once a day, and preached dry, manuscript sermons, bought at 
so much a dozen; he collected his tithe and his fees with uner- 
ring regularity; he was always a gentleman, and as a rule read 
Latin without a blunder; he believed in the Crown, but cared 
little for the Church; if young, he hunted foxes and shot par- 
tridges, and if old, he played whist and drank port; he let the 
church bells grow rusty, whitewashed the walls of his chancel, and 
maintained a perennial dispute with his patron, his bishop, or his 
sexton; and on the whole, though always respectable, educated, 
and moral, and generally kind-hearted and willing to help all who 
agreed with him, he was far from the ideal of the good clergy- 
man presented by Chaucer, Dryden, or Cowper, and realized by 
many of the men who wore the surplice in the golden days of 
the Evangelical supremacy. 

I am not putting upon the picture any more lamp-black than 
the facts warrant. There are people now living whose young 
days were spent in English villages, and who well remember a 
state of affairs such as this. I have held close converse with 
men who knew the days when every parish constable, beadle, or 
highway surveyor, in fact, every servant of the State, no matter 
how great or how small his rank, was obliged to qualify himself 
for office by receiving the Holy Communion. This of itself, to 
say nothing of the practice of giving to the needy women pres- 
ent loaves of bread immediately after the Celebration, was 
enough to lower the dignity of the Sacramept. I myself recall 
some clergymen whose ministry began in those distant days, 
whose lives’ devotion and zeal were unquestionably superior to 
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anything here depicted; but I recollect others who, not a quar- 
ter of a century since, were like unto the greater number in Car- 
dinal Newman's young days, In the parishes of such there was 
no Church feeling, very little piety, and scarcely more than a 
formal observance of services which were slovenly and too often 
irreverently rendered. Frequently was seen the parson’s horse 
at the churchyard gate, while the hunter’s spurs appeared be- 
neath the hem of the surplice of the priest reading the burial 
service at the side of the grave. The sermons were lifeless; and 
people fell asleep while the clergyman, in huge folds of linen and 
wearing lavender-colored gloves, droned out prayers that may 
have been heard in heaven, but which to men’s ears died in faint 
echoes before they reached the end of the nave. The marvel is 
that the Church of England lived through those days. But Gop 
heard the prayers of her sons and daughters who pleaded with 
Him for mercy and for help. 

John Henry Newman was born in London early in the year 
1801. His father was at that time employed in a small banking 
firm, in which he afterward became a partner; his mother be- 
longed to a Huguenot family, and was a devout admirer of Cal- 
vinistic and Evangelical literature. The boy was brought up 
under the influences of that school of thought to which his 
parents and the majority of people then belonged. He was 
intended for the law, and it was expected that in due time he 
would be converted and would know Gop in the experiences of 
his soul. This happened when he was about fifteen years old. 
His heart became full of the consciousness of the solemn and 
abiding reality of religion. He not only seized with avidity the 
distinguishing tenets of Calvinism, but also the doctrine of final 
perseverance. “I received it at once,” he says, “and believed 
that the inward conversion of which I was conscious (and of 
which I am still more certain than that I have hands or feet) 
would last into the next life, and that I was elected to eternal 
glory.” This doctrine he gave up some six years later. The 
Bible was his constant companion; he knew it by heart, nor did 
he ever shake off or modify this sweetest of his early possessions. 
“ He might study the Fathers,” says his brother-in-law, the Rev- 
erend Thomas Mozley, ‘‘and many a weary volume of annals 
or of controversy; he has had to master the Vulgate; but his 
first and last love has been the Authorized Version.” He him- 
self tells us how gradually in his life the influence of Calvinism 
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died away and left him with but one of its chief points, which he 
never lost, the revelation of eternal punishment. From Milner 
he gained an insight into the writings of the Christian Fathers; 
from Sumner he learned the doctrine of Baptismal Regenera- 
tion; from Butler and Whately he won the conception of the 
Church as a visible and substantive body; and each of these 
acquirements necessarily changed the opinions obtained in his 
child-life. But, on the other hand, in the autumn of 1816, he 
read Newton on the Prophecies, and from it became firmly con- 
vinced that the Pope was the Anti-CHRIST predicted by Daniel, 
S. Paul, and S. John. It took him nearly thirty years to free 
himself from this conception. 

His bent of mind, as may be gathered from this development, 
was theological; but theology was never to Newman a curious 
or a merely intellectual study. Its teachings entered into his 
very soul. They affected his conduct and colored his thought. 
For material things he cared but little; the stirring events of the 
beginning of this century troubled him scarcely at all. He was 
more deeply interested in an Armageddon than in a Waterloo, 
and thought more of S. Michael, captain of the armies of the 
LorD, than of Nelson or of Wellington. He loved Nature and 
delighted in beautiful scenery, but to him Nature was the Sac- 
rament of GoD, and in time he learned to think of the rustling 
leaves as the moving of angels’ robes. When his father failed 
in business, and the small family property was spent, though 
still a youth, he took up the work before him and manfully 
supported those near and dear to him. That discipline led him 
to relinquish the plan of studying for the law and made him 
realize the vocation for the ministry. His life was pure and 
unstained; not even a boyish error is ascribed to him, but from 
the first all who knew him recognized in him an intense earnest- 
ness, an unostentatious piety, a dignified manner, and a con- 
scientious regard for duty. He had views of his own, and he 
uttered them modestly and gently, but convincingly. Add to 
this his passionate fondness for poetry and music. At the age 
of twelve he was both a proficient performer on the violin and 
the author of an opera. 

In the year 1817 Newman went to Oxford, but his course 
there is of little consequence until the time when he became a 
Fellow of Oriel College. This was in 1823; and soon he num- 
bered among his friends men such as John Keble, Edward 
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Bouverie Pusey, Isaac Williams, Richard Hurrell Froude, and 
Robert Isaac Wilberforce. His interest in theological and ec- 
clesiastical questions led him into the society of kindred spirits 
and into the thick of the fight concerning the problems now 
coming to the front. He read widely, inquired deeply, seemed 
to know much of everything, and in the pursuit of his studies 
discovered new fields of thought. Bishop Butler no longer sat- 
isfied him with his doctrine of probability: he could not accept 
GoD, future rewards and punishments, or Christianity as probable. 
To him they were real, positive, certain; and unless they were 
such, faith or love or fear was impossible. But if these things 
were actual and true, if Christianity was a living revelation from 
Gop, then was the age verily guilty in its indifference. So far 
as the drift of common opinion and practice indicated, religion 
touched neither the lives nor the minds of the masses. It af- 
fected still less the learned and the cultured. Men so conscious 
of Divine influences as were Newman and his associates could 
not avoid attempting to ascertain a cause for this. They found 
it largely in the prevalent ideas of the nature of the Church. 
Some there were who believed the Church to be the Body of 
CHRIST, the Society of the Faithful, the Kingdom of Gop, liv- 
ing through the ages, inspired by the HOLY GHOsT and pos- 
sessing prerogatives intrusted to it by its Divine Founder; but 
the current idea was rather that of a religion generally based 
upon the Bible, supported by the nation in the way of tithes 
and endowments, governed by acts of Parliament, and adorned 
by prelates who thought more of the Secretary of State than of 
the- Archbishop of Canterbury. The Church thus became a 
mere department of the Civil Service and a mere creature of the 
State, no more Divine than the Post Office, and much less Divine 
than the Cabinet. It had no authority that came not from the 
State, — indeed, it was no other than the State itself exercising 
religious functions. Its maintenance, therefore, as an establish- 
ment was of paramount consideration; but about this time the 
political world was so disturbed that such maintenance became 
most uncertain. For years the country had been clamoring for 
Reform. Not only was the House of Commons assailed, but the 
Crown itself was threatened, and a great social revolution ap- 
peared imminent. In the third decade of this century few men 
thought it possible for the monarchy or any of the ancient in- 
stitutions of England to survive. Disestablishment was there- 
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fore expected; and in case of disestablishment the Church of 
England would become as leaves driven by autumn winds. It 
had nothing around which to rally, no principle to bind either 
clergy or people together. Its theory of a religion founded only 
on the Bible was not enough to bring its fragments into one, — 
and never has been enough, as may be seen by the fact that all 
denominations of Christians hold the same theory and yet strug- 
gle desperately one against another. The American Episcopal 
Church was then too small, and the feeling between England 
and the United States was somewhat too cool, or this country 
might have furnished some solution to the problem. Newman, 
Keble, Pusey, and others broke from the Erastian conception 
of the Church, and recovered the truth of the Church as a visi- 
ble kingdom within itself. The old Anglican divines held the 
same truth, but it had faded from the popular view. Hooker 
and Ken, for instance, no more believed that the Church was 
part and parcel of the State than did these men, but the time 
now had come when this fact should be insisted upon as it 
never had been before, and that England should learn once and 
for all that within her bounds were two kingdoms, — the king- 
dom of her earthly princes and the kingdom of her Gop. 
Curiously enough, this doctrine had long prevailed in Scot- 
land. The Presbyterian Establishment of that country had never 
fallen into such Erastianism as marked and marred the Church 
of England. . It made no alliance with the State that would im- 
peril its own identity or independence, and yet it had failed 
most signally to retain those elements which even moderate 
Anglicans considered essential to the being of a true Church. 
I do not know that the ecclesiastical leaders of England thought 
for one moment of their northern neighbor, and I am satisfied 
that neither Newman nor Pusey dreamed of Rome or suspected 
that the theory they were gradually acquiring was, in common 
with the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, one of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of that Church. In those days Roman Catholics in Eng- 
land were few in number and small in reputation. The people 
kept the fifth of November and read Fox’s Book of Martyrs. 
They looked upon Romanism as a historical and an effete super- 
stition, and believed that the Pope was, as John Bunyan had 
depicted him, a toothless and helpless old man ina cave. His 
few adherents in England, as some one has said, “ were found 
in corners and alleys and cellars, or in the recesses of the 
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country, cut off from the populous world around them, and 
dimly seen as if through a mist, or in twilight as ghosts flitting 
to and fro!” Men of Newman’s stamp heeded not a folk such as 
these; and they who know the pride of the English will well 
understand that they would not suffer themselves to learn aught 
from either France or Italy. There was scarcely a scholar in 
Oxford up to the year 1830 who was not firmly convinced that 
the Pope was the Man of Sin. 

The doctrine, then, of the Church as a tangible and visible 
body was worked out upon independent ground by these young 
men. To them it alone was the answer to the problem which 
tried their earnest souls concerning the decay of religion and 
the effect of disestablishment. If men believed that the Church 
was a real thing, then they need not fear her overthrow because 
of temporal changes, and they would have a living force to help 
them in their work for Gop. The realization of the integrity of 
Sion, of the grand verity of the City of GoD, would soon put an 
end to indifferent parsons, disreputable services, and neglected 
parishes. But thedoctrine led to further questions. Ifthe Church 
was the voice of the ALMIGHTY, how did she express herself? 
Was it only through the Ecumenical Councils and the Early 
Fathers, or was she still able to speak with authority? Why 
should a line be drawn at the fourth or the seventh or any 
century? If the Church in the days of the Apostles or in the 
days of S. Athanasius, was able to define doctrine and ordain 
rites, if she was then Divine, was she less Divine or less powerful 
in the nineteenth century? So far as Newman was concerned, 
he early recognized the continued vitality and mission of the 
Church, and looked upon the Episcopate as her only mouth- 
piece. He sought to obey his own bishop with the unfaltering 
and unquestioning docility of a child; and this spirit remained 
with him to the last, and led to his renunciation of Anglicanism. 
Before long it would be asked if the Church could contradict 
herself and decree in one age that the decisions of a thousand 
years were erroneous, or if the bishops of one country could 
deny the utterances of the bishops of another. Men would 
wonder at the Reformation of the sixteenth century. Soon 
they would belittle it and magnify the preceding ages, and in 
the end they would lament an act which severed the Church of 
England from communion with all other Churches, and made her 
largely deny her historic past. This point reached, a desperate 
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attempt naturally would be made to show that this act did not 
accomplish all that it popularly was supposed to have done. 
Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley died not so much for their reli- 
gious views as for their political mistakes, though both were 
equally bad; and the last thing in the world which the Book of 
Common Prayer or the Thirty-nine Articles taught was Prot- 
estantism. The word “ Protestant,” indeed, grew in bad repute, 
and nota few came thoroughly to dislike it. The effort also 
increased to return to primitive and medieval practices. Thus 
did Newman and his friends grope along, practically in the 
dark, heedless of Rome or any other system, and careful only 
to vindicate the identity and catholicity of the Church of Eng- 
land. They were loyal to the core; they were also assured that 
their older contemporaries knew not the truth, and that they 
themselves were doing no more than their duty. The storm 
which broke upon them seems to have been to them as unex- 
pected as it was severe and heavy. 

Newman became vicar of S. Mary’s, the University Church, 
in 1828, and he held that office till 1843. For some four or five 
years he remained a member of the Evangelical party, but the 
drift was unmistakable; and when in 1833 he completed his 
History of the Arians the severance was affected. His power 
as a preacher was soon recognized at S. Mary’s. Whenever he 
occupied the pulpit, a congregation of collegians and townsmen 
crowded the building to the doors. His sermons were rarely 
other than personal and practical, seldom theological, and they 
were delivered with an earnestness and a sincerity which, accord- 
ing to one of his hearers, made the hearts of men vibrate like 
the strings of musical instruments. He seemed to know what 
was in man, — his temptations, his hopes and fears, his doubts, — 
and this because he preached out of the fulness of his own ex- 
perience. An originality of thought, a rare command of the 
beauties and powers of language, an exhaustless flow of illustra- 
tion, and a depth of sympathy and spirituality united to make 
him one of the most skilful of rhetoricians and one of the 
greatest of sacred orators. His words entered men’s souls 
because they came from his own. He spoke with the eloquence 
of a Chrysostom and the fervor of a Savonarola; and they who 
listened knew that in the wilderness of this world they looked 
' upon one whose heart was kindled with a heavenly fire, and 
whose mind was filled with visions and thoughts of the Unseen 
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and the Eternal. Upon all that he said fell the shadow of the 
Cross, and above all else he exalted the fact of a personal 
CHRIST, the Redeemer of the world. This was true of him not 
only while at S. Mary’s, but afterward. He loved the Church, 
not because she was beautiful in her services and noble in her 
history, but because she was the Bride of his LORD. It is no 
wonder, then, that multitudes learned to believe in Newman. 
They may not have realized all he said, but he became the 
object of their faith, They looked to him for guidance very 
much as he would have had them look to the Church. Every 
question that arose occasioned the further question, What does 
Newman think? S. Mary’s was thronged, and his friends were 
besieged to know his opinion. In time he was the central figure 
of that great university, and none had an influence approaching 
his. He was admired as a scholar, a preacher, a leader, and a 
devout and earnest Christian; he was looked up to as an oracle, 
and few sons of earth have possessed a personality more com- 
manding and more fascinating. His utterances therefore were 
observed with anxious interest, and they who watched keenly 
the development of his principles knew well what it meant. 

It will be kept in mind that the movement in which Newman 
was so mighty a spirit was neither of his creation nor under his 
control. He fell into it, and did much for its evolution; but he 
himself was only one among many. The river became great; 
but it had many springs, and these in many hills. For instance, 
there is little doubt that some elements in the poetry of Words- 
worth and Coleridge disposed men’s minds in the direction of 
the Catholic revival, while it is certain that the Waverley Novels 
helped immensely in its development. There were other men 
at Oxford, too, who had at first far more pronounced views than 
Newman reached until his later years. The Christian Year came 
out in 1827; and the leaven began to work till after eighteen 
years Newman went to Rome, and the Church of England had 
passed through a change scarcely second to that which had 
happened to her in Elizabethan times. Newman held that the 
battle fairly began with the sermon preached at Oxford by John 
Keble on Sunday, July 14, 1833, and entitled ‘“‘ National Apos- 
tasy.” That sermon was as the clarion and decisive notes of a 
war-trumpet. Its echoes spread throughout the Anglican world, 
and not only aroused wide-awake folks, but also disturbed 
drowsy country parsons. All men knew that the gauntlet had 
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been thrown down, and that the lovers of the old paths would 
have to defend their own. 

For some six or seven months before Keble delivered this 
famous discourse, Newman and Hurrell Froude travelled together 
in the south of Europe. Both men were steadily moving in 
one direction religiously; but if we may here take Newman’s 
word, during this tour they held no intercourse with Roman 
Catholics upon the questions which were beginning to agitate 
England, nor did they visit the foreign Churches more than once 
or twice at the time of service. Newman, however, when in Sicily, 
fell ill of a fever and for some time it was thought that he 
would die. He himself had no such fear: “ I have a work to do 
in England,” he said; “I shall not die, for I have not sinned 
against light, — I have not sinned against light.” He recovered; 
but the thought of his mission weighed heavily upon him. One 
May morning, he writes, “ I sat down on my bed, and began to 
sob bitterly. My servant, who had acted as my nurse, asked 
‘me what ailed me. I could only answer him, ‘I have a work to 
do in England.” Yet had he no consciousness of any tendency - 
Romeward. He honestly loved the Church of his fathers, and 
sought only to save her from the dangers which beset her, and 
the sloth which had entered into her soul. As soon as he was 
strong enough he set out for England, weak in body, distressed 
in mind, homesick, and overcome with the feeling that GOD was 
sending him to take part in a struggle for truth and righteous- 
ness. He was now about thirty-two years of age. 

He left Palermo in June in an orange-boat bound for Mar- 
seilles. The voyage was along and dreary one. For a whole 
week the vessel lay becalmed. Then it was that Newman wrote 
those lines which will be remembered when all else he did has 
been forgotten, and which obtain additional pathos when the 
occasion of their writing and the state of his soul are remem- 
bered. Imagine the calm night, the dark waters, and the lone- 
liness of the tiny ship, — a strange and silent world; and the 
stars peep out one by one till the heavens are bright. Not far 
away is the rocky island of Caprera, off the coast of Sardinia, 
whose cliffs and falling streams the sailors and their weary 
passenger had watched for days. A figure of the voyage and 
the pilgrimage of life is afforded in that waste of sea and those 
rugged heights along the shore. Yonder fall upon the water 
the faint rays of a light-house, — a tiny lamp to guide the mariner 
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on his way and to inspire a poet’s song. A subdued and 
chastened heart pours out its prayer to GOD: — 


Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom 
Lead Thou me on! 

The night is dark, and I am far from home — 
Lead Thou me on! 

Keep Thou my feet ; I do not ask to see 

The distant scene, — one step enough for me. 


I was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou 
Should’st lead me on. 

I loved to choose and see my path ; but now 
Lead Thou me on! 

I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 

Pride ruled my will: remember not past years. 





So long Thy power hath blest me, sure it still 
Will lead me on, 

O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone; 

And with the morn those angel faces smile 

Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 


Such is the hymn that needs no word to enhance its beauty and 
no praise to further its acceptance. It is sung by all sorts and 
conditions of men, and will rank forever among the choicest 
songs of Christendom. Yet was the poet greater than his hymn, 
and to those who knew him grander and holier than his lines. 
“ He was himself,” says James Anthony Froude, “ all that the 
poetry was, and something far beyond.” 

But his work called for severer qualities than those suggested 
by this hymn. He arrived in Oxford in good time to hear 
Keble’s sermon; then he devised the plan of the celebrated 
Tracts for the Times. These tracts were intended to inform the 
popular mind concerning those principles which Evangelicalism 
and indifferentism had suffered to fade out of sight, but the 
revival and recognition of which Newman and his associates felt 
was necessary if the Church should be saved from the impend- 
ing ruin. A wide circulation was at once secured, for already 
had the movement gone so far as to arouse more than ordinary 
attention. Month by month a pamphlet came out which pleased 
some sympathizers and which frightened most sober people by 
its revelations of forgotten truths, its skilful manipulation of 
accepted utterances either of the Church or of leading divines, 
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or its startling audacity. At this distance of time one won- 
ders at the reception afforded these tracts and at the eagerness 
with which they were read. They are for the most part dreary 
in style, uninteresting in matter, and in argument not altogether 
logical; but the subjects of which they treated were not then 
as familiar as they have since become, and had little of that 
charm and grace which later writers have given them. To-day 
they are unread; sixty years since they were discussed in tens 
of thousands of homes, and produced results that divided the 
Church of England into at least two clearly defined and antago- 
nistic parties. Henceforth they who held to the new movement 
were known as Tractarians, —they approved of the views set 
forth in these treatises. Of the ninety which were written, nine- 
teen were reprints from the works of old Anglican divines; eight 
were written by Dr. Pusey; twelve by John Keble, and twenty- 
seven by Newman. The first and the last came from the pen of 
Newman. In the mean time the voice in S. Mary’s pulpit was 
winning souls and growing in power. 

That Newman was still loyal to Anglicanism is evident from 
a passage in one of the Tracts written by him about this time: 
“ Considering the high gifts, and the strong claims of the Church 
of Rome and her dependencies on our admiration, reverence, 
love, and gratitude, how could we withstand her, as we do; how 
could we refrain from being melted into tenderness, and rushing 
into communion with her, but for the words of Truth which bid 
us prefer Itself to the whole world? ‘He that loveth father or 
mother more than Me is not worthy of Me.’ How could we 
learn to be severe, and execute judgment, but for the warning of 
Moses against even a divinely-gifted teacher who should preach 
new gods, and the anathema of S. Paul even against angels and 
apostles who should bring in a new doctrine?” This difficulty 
afterwards vanished, and Newman found a way by which to 
reconcile himself to her who, by his own confession, as shown 
in the Developments of Christian Doctrine, has added to the 
Faith once delivered to the Saints. Read in the light of later 
events, there can be detected in the words just quoted a tend- 
ency Romeward; but to the man himself it was unknown. He 
realized neither the force nor the trend of his emotions. Only 
in 1832 he said, “ Dare not think that you have got to the bot- 
tom of your hearts; you do not know what evil lies there.” He 
was not careful to search into his own depths, to discover the 
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secret. Hence his consistency at this time—even though at 
Palermo the spirit escaped from the chamber of unconscious- 
ness and expressed itself in lines which reveal much of which 
Newman himself was ignorant. He was honest, but he fluttered 
dangerously near the burning torch when he wrote: — 


Oh that thy creed were sound! 
For thou dost soothe the heart, thou Church of Rome, 
By thy unwearied watch and varied round 
Of service, in thy Saviour’s holy home. 
I cannot walk the city’s sultry streets, 
But the wide porch invites to still retreats, 
Where nassion’s thirst is calm’d, and care’s unthankful gloom. 


There, on a foreign shore, 
The homesick solitary finds a friend : 
Thoughts, prison’d long for lack of speech, outpour 
Their tears; and doubts in resignation end. 
I almost fainted from the long delay 
That tangles me within this languid bay, 
When comes a foe, my wounds with oil and wine to tend. 


It is a curious feature of the Tractarian revolution that it 
gained its followers most readily from the Low Church party. 
High Churchmen did fall into it, but neither so completely nor 
so loyally as did those who came over to it from the opposite 
school of thought. Indeed, when the exodus to Rome began, it 
was they who had begun life as Evangelicals who went; no man 
whose training had been High Church gave in his obedience 
to the great rival of Anglicanism. At the same time the bit- 
terest opponents of the movement were the Low Churchmen. 
They fought against it in season and out of season; and with 
their enormous advantage of wealth, numbers, and influence, had 
it been possible, they undoubtedly would have crushed and scat- 
tered the effort once and for all. But against this possibility lay 
a powerful barrier: the Tractarians presénted to the world the 
ideal of a Church, in its essence as well as in its manifestation 
visible, in which CHRIST dwelt, and which itself was both the 
‘voice of GOD and the guide of men. That Church had ‘Divine 
authority. It could further and it could hinder the salvation of 
the human race. It held the keys of the kingdom; and the king- 
dom it maintained was no vague, unseen, mysterious, spiritual 
body, but as definite, as positive, and as circumscribed as was a 
minster, with its buttressed walls and lofty towers. Such a so- 
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ciety was attractive, especially to minds naturally sceptical, that 
needed, like S. Thomas, things visible to enable them to accept 
things invisible. It was a wall on which the ivy might fasten 
and grow. It was a rock from which the ocean waves could not 
tear the clinging limpet. The ivies and limpets of humanity, 
lacking in themselves the vigor of faith, and being by their very 
nature afraid and unable to trust themselves to the free air and 
the flowing waters, found here a help which they sorely needed. 
When they were in such a Church, men knew it, for the door 
through which they passed was not so much an emotion as an 
act. Inside was one utterance, — GOD speaking through His 
clergy the words of guidance and of comfort. Against such 
a conception the Evangelicals, who believed nothing of the 
sort, were comparatively helpless. They could continue no 
argument against a movement which claimed that the Church 
had an infallibility and an authority equal to any that the 
Bible possessed, and which indeed, in some aspects, was su- 
perior to that Book. This thought of the Church differed both 
from the idea of an invisible Communion in which were gathered 
all believers in CHRIST, no matter what their expression of faith 
and devotion, and from the idea of a State establishment in 
which priests officiated according to acts of Parliament, and 
bishops were appointed by prime ministers. While the Trac- 
tarians said, believe in GOD manifested in the Church, men 
found it impossible to believe in an intangible or in a politi- 
cal thing. If a bishop spoke, or if all the bishops spoke, no- 
body believed in what was said. They were esteemed to have 
no Divine authority, no GoD-given grace to guide them into all 
truth. And in those days, when religion seemed tottering in its 
fall, the world wanted some power on which it might rest, some 
support on which it might depend. It was therefore of little 
use for the opponents of the Catholic revival to point out that 
faith in CHRIST and reliance upon the Scriptures would suffice 
to save the Church in the day of severest peril. The reply to 
that was simply that such doctrines alone, and as commonly 
understood, had not answered the needs of the times; that they 
had been tried and found wanting; and that faith in CHRIST was 
best shown by doing the will of CHRIST, which, if the Scripture 
at all expressed that will, was accomplished by a firm allegiance 
to the Church which He had established among men. Apart 
from all questions as to which side was right or which side was 
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wrong, there is a deep pathos in this struggle. Gop forbid that 
any man should think that they who carried it on did so from any 
motive or conviction other than that of truth and a desire to 
glorify the LORD of all! 

After five years of active aggression by the Tractarians, it 
seemed as though their force had almost spent itself. The 
Government had done enough to aggravate the ardent souls 
desirous of reformation; as Newman says, “ Bishoprics were 
already in course of suppression; Church property was in 
course of confiscation; Sees would soon be receiving unsuit- 
able occupants.” But the Tracts had gone too far even for 
some most devout upholders of Catholic and Anglican princi- 
ples. They had left Dr. Pusey behind, and had incurred the 
displeasure of High Churchmen, such as Mr. Palmer and Dr. 
Hook. Even Newman seems to have feared that the end would 
be not the salvation of the Church of England, but the wreck of 
the whole on the shores of the Roman system. In 1836 he was 
obliged to define the position of the movement in reference to 
Rome, because of the lectures on Catholicism delivered in that 
year by Monsignore Wiseman. This led to the publication 
of the Prophetical Office of the Church viewed relatively to 
Romanism and Popular Protestantism, in which he supported 
the theory of the Via Media with considerable force, and both 
reassured his friends and baffled his opponents. But two years 
later another influence came in which not only gave new life to 
Tractarianism, but also eventually changed its whole aim and 
character. This was the rise of a number of young men, who, 
influenced by the teachings of Anglo-Catholicism, had learned 
to think more than kindly of the Church of Rome, and had in 
their impetuosity leaped to the conclusion that safety for the 
age and for their own souls was to be found only within its pale. 
They attempted no disguise of their convictions. Newman re- 
sented an effort which he declared “ was sweeping the original 
party of the movement aside, and was taking its place.” His 
‘first thought was the ancient English Church; as for Rome, he, 
with Pusey and Keble, disliked and distrusted both the tendency 
and the system. Among the new men were Oakeley, Faber, and 
James Anthony Froude. 

But the suspicion that the new men were right gradually 
worked into Newman’s mind; and in the summer of the fol- 
lowing year, 1839, after a study of the Eutychian and Mono- 
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physite heresies, for the first time, he says, “ a doubt came upon 
me of the tenableness of Anglicanism.” In that study he dis- 
covered a close analogy between the sixteenth and the fifth cen- 
turies. He could not condemn the heretics of the earlier age 
without condemning the Protestants and Anglicans of the pres- 
ent time. “ The principles and proceedings of the Church now,” 
says he, “were those of the Church then; the principles and 
proceedings of heretics then were those of Protestants now. I 
found it so,” he continues, “ almost fearfully ; there was an awful 
similitude, more awful because so silent and unimpassioned, be- 
tween the dead records of the past and the feverish chronicle 
of the present. The shadow of the fifth century was on the six- 
teenth. It was like a spirit rising from the troubled waters of 
the old world, with the shape and lineaments of the new.” I 
know few things more touchingly sad than the picture which 
Newman himself has given us of the struggle which thus began 
in his own soul. His reading increased his anxiety. Had he 
been in the wrong after all? Had he possibly striven against 
the light? He became excited at the words of S. Augustine in 
connection with the Donatist controversy: ‘ Securus judicat 
orbis terrarum,” — “ The verdict of the world is free from in- 
timidation.” It judges freely, fearlessly. This sentence rang 
in his ears even as in S. Augustine’s ears rang the words of 
the child, “ Tolle, lege; Tolle, lege.” He calmed himself, and 
sought to banish the impression. ‘ Meanwhile,” he says, ‘“ so 
far as this was certain, I had seen the shadow of a hand upon 
the wall.” Never did his rich and beautiful spiritual life appear 
in nobler lustre than now. “Oh,” he cries, in one of his ser- 
mons preached at this time, “ that we could take that sjmple 
view of things, as to feel that the one thing which lies before us 
is to please GoD!” His hope shaped itself in the words of the 
Psalmist to the LORD of Israel: ‘“ Thou shalt guide me with Thy 
counsel, and after that receive me with glory.” For long he 
had believed himself led on by Gop’s hand blindly. At this 
stage the question of his life would have been settled could he 
but have convinced himself that the suggestions which had 
entered his mind came from heaven. He could not, however, 
shake off the feeling that they came from below. 

The effort to reconcile his emotions and his judgment — to re- 
main loyal to the Church of England, and to drive out the doubts 
which possessed him — undoubtedly affected his intellectual life. 
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He was now in an untenable position, and instead of behold- 
ing the Anglican Church accepting the pattern which he and 
others had shaped for her out of primitive and medizval Chris- 
tianity, he saw the heads of that Church combating his efforts, 
and his own friends turning clean to Rome. To Newman the 
Pope was now no longer Anti-CHRIST; and he had learned to re- 
gret that the accident of the Protestant Reformation had sepa- 
rated England from obedience to the Papal See. The attempt, 
however, to hold to one side while his heart was inclined to the 
other, naturally and inevitably led him into a mental perversity 
which he never succeeded in entirely shaking off. This weak- 
ness appeared when he put out Tract Number Ninety, — a tract 
of whigh most people in these days never have heard, but which 
at that time was as a burning brand cast into the tall dry grass 
of the prairie. 

Nothing illustrates the nature of Newman’s mind better than 
the fact that he was totally unprepared for the reception which 
this extraordinary essay met at the hands of the Church and 
the University. He knew that the ground he had taken was 
novel, and his friends warned him that it would completely elec- 
trify the world; he knew also that the suspicion and distrust of 
the movement had grown in the minds of the ecclesiastical and 
academical authorities, until at last the heavens were black with 
clouds; but he had no suspicion that this treatise would occa- 
sion the bursting of the storm. Had his mind been as clear and 
honest as was his heart, he might have known that he was about 
to strike a blow which could not possibly escape attention. For 
if there be any of the authoritative utterances of the Church of 
England which most people esteem decidedly Protestant, it is the 
Thirty-nine Articles. Yet this bulwark and fortress of the Re- 
formation Newman undertook to show was by no means incom- 
patible with Romanism. In other words, a Roman Catholic 
‘could sign them just as well as a Protestant, and thus it was un- 
necessary for any one who sympathized ever so deeply with 
Rome to leave the Church of England. The Articles were 
commonly supposed to repudiate such hypotheses as purgatory, 
pardons, the worshipping and adoration of images and relics, 
the invocation of saints, and the sacrifice of the Mass; but the 
intrepid Tractarian maintained that only the corruptions of these 
doctrines, and not the doctrines themselves, were condemned. 
He pointed out at the time and immediately afterward that 
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legal documents must be interpreted according to the strict 
meaning of the words, and not after the teaching of private 
individuals; that the Articles were brought out in Elizabeth’s 
reign expressly to include Roman Catholics; and that as these 
Articles were promulgated before the decrees of the Council of 
Trent were published, they could not possibly be intended to 
censure that of which they had no cognizance or which had not 
been formulated. The reasoning was not without foundation, 
but to the practical minds of that day it was subtle, evasive, and 
far-fetched. To some it seemed positively dishonest, but that 
conclusion is as unwarranted as were Newman's conclusions 
the other way. There is no doubt that the tendency of minds 
not trammelled with casuistry is to straightforwardness, © clear 
and unmistakable definitions; and there is no question that in 
many instances the policy of the Church of England has been 
to maintain an indefiniteness and a broad liberality upon some 
things not altogether or clearly revealed in the Scriptures. 
This never has been universally satisfactory, and especially not 
to people who have made up their minds on the problem before 
them. They who have positive convictions quietly place their 
interpretations upon the uncertain utterances of the Church, and 
firmly declare that such is the Church’s teaching. Men of all 
schools of thought do this; and in the year 1841, on the eve of 
the publication of this tract, Newman was probably the only 
individual in the world who did not believe that the Thirty-nine 
Articles condemned Romanism and maintained those principles 
for which many martyrs had perished. 

The day the tract was published, the battle again began with 
a vigor previously unknown. Far and wide the feeling spread 
that the crisis had come. In a week’s time the authorities of 
the University put forth a resolution repudiating all responsi- 
bility for the tracts, and condemning this the most objection- 
able of them all. Then followed a message from the Bishop of 
Oxford to Newman, in which his Lordship expressed his objec- 
tion to the tract, and his desire that the series should be dis- 
continued. Newman always obeyed his bishop: he declared, 
“ What to me was jure divino, was the voice of my bishop in 
his own person.” He at once complied with the Episcopal re- 
quest, though in doing so, he sought to vindicate Tract Number 
Ninety. Others took up their pens in its defence; but the at- 
tacks exceeded such efforts. The antagonism was not dimin- 
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ished by utterances such as one made by an active member of 
the party, Mr. David Lewis: “ The author of the tract looks 
upon the Thirty-nine Articles as a burden which GOD in His 
anger has placed upon us for the sins of our ancestors.” It is 
difficult to describe the irritation and hostility now excited both 
in England and in America. At Oxford the Heads of Houses 
exerted themselves to the utmost in an attempt at suppression ; 
the Bishops were scarcely less grieved and angered. Not only 
did the Anglican world recognize that the movement had gone 
beyond the original intention of the revival within the Church 
of England of spiritual energy and ecclesiastical life, and now 
contemplated reunion with Rome, but Rome herself discerned 
that her day of victory was nigh at hand. Newman was startled, 
almost stunned, by the violence of the storm. “I saw indeed 
clearly,” he says, “that my place in the movement was lost. 
Public confidence was at an end; my occupation was gone. 
It was simply an impossibility that I could say anything hence- 
forth to good effect, when I had been posted up by the marshal 
on the buttery-hatch of every college of my university, after the 
manner of discommoned pastry-cooks; and when in every part 
of the country and every class of society, through every organ 
and opportunity of opinion, in newspapers, in periodicals, at 
meetings, in pulpits, at dinner-tables, in coffee-rooms, in railway 
carriages, I was denounced as a traitor who had laid his train, 
and was detected in the very act of firing it against the time- 
honored Establishment.” He retired to his home at Littlemore, 
near Oxford, and sought to possess his soul with patience as 
bishop after bishop throughout the Anglican Communion con- 
demned him and his tract. It put him, as he says, on his 
death-bed as regards his membership in the Church of England. 
He received a visit from Dr. Russell, afterward President of 
Maynooth, and by him was guided in his reading of Roman 
literature; and yet he still seems to have had a half hope 
that he might rest in peace, and by abstaining from contro- 
versy, remain where he was. If ever man was blind, it was 
he; but for a while he went on quietly, ruffled, indeed, by the 
severe blows dealt at his work on every side, and unsoothed 
by the kindly assurances of his friends. 

The struggle passing on in his own soul was now less fierce 
than in days gone by. His way to Rome was being opened up by 
the very trend of events. He felt, and all men agreed with him, 
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that his goal and destiny lay there. Doubts he still had of some 
doctrines taught by the Church of Rome, and it was difficult to 
unsay all the harsh things he had said against that Church; but 
so far as the Church of England was concerned, public opinion 
had uttered its sentence of excommunication, and only a hand- 
ful of friends would listen to him with either respect or confi- 
dence. He had himself lost all confidence in himself. The last 
ties were soon severed: on Feb. 2, 1843, he preached his 
last sermon before the University; the same month he made 
a formal rétraction of all that he had said against the Church of 
Rome; and in September he resigned thg living of S. Mary’s 
‘and the charge of Littlemore. 

In the summer of this year, before these resignations were 
made and ere the world more than suspected what would some 
day happen, our own good and saintly Dr. Muhlenberg made 
him a visit. They had breakfast together in the Common 
Room at Oriel College; but Dr. Muhlenberg, who had been one 
of Newman’s devout admirers, did not regard the occasion as 
satisfactory. He observed that Newman talked a great deal 
upon a variety of subjects, apparently with a view of hindering 
his guest from introducing the topic of the hour, and of avoid- 
ing anything that might be repeated to his disadvantage. Dr. 
Muhlenberg knew not the state of Newman’s mind, but his 
suspicions were aroused. “The simplicity of his manner,” he 
writes, “did not strike me as altogether real. He is not trans- 
parent, yet seems to be artless. If he were an accomplished 
Jesuit (which Gop forbid I should say he is !), his manner would 
be, I fancy, just what it is. I do not believe that he is in any 
secret understanding with Rome; but I have no doubt that he 
and his immediate friends and followers have more sympathy 
with the Romanists than with any class of the clergy in his own 
Church.” The man who wrote this and the man of whom it was 
written were in some particulars alike: both were holy, earnest, 
and Gop-fearing; both were leaders in their respective coun- 
tries; both loved earlier ages and desired the revival of the glories 
of primitive Christianity in the Church of the nineteenth century ; 
but Dr. Muhlenberg knew nothing whatsoever of sympathy for 
Rome. 

After this, two years passed by in which neither did the storm 
abate which Newman had created, nor did his opportunities for 
work in the English Church return. To all intents and purposes 
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he was out of that Church. Its bishops and the overwhelming 
mass of its clergy and people had simply done with him, and 
were chiefly desirous that he should go where they supposed he 
belonged. Indeed, the question was what could Newman do 
but proceed to the only place on earth where a refuge anda 
welcome offered themselves? Behind him was no hope. Prot- 
estantism stood cold, relentless, and firm as the rocks which 
resist the ocean storms. They who imagined that it was weak 
and uncertain found that in the hour of trial it had a strength 
sufficient for all needs. It neither pitied nor sought,to win its 
erring son. He was as one passing through the gate of the 
castle; the warders had no sympathy, and only waited till his 
foot was over the threshold to drop the portcullis forever. But 
as he looked forward, he saw a haven of peace. Rome would 
not only receive him, but Rome wanted him. His secession, 
she supposed, would be the heaviest blow dealt at the Anglican 
Church since the days of the Spanish Armada or the Puritan 
supremacy; and yet Newman lingered. Twice the seasons 
came and went before he cast in his lot with her who once he 
believed was the Mother of Harlots, but with whom he was now 
assured was the only Home of Saints. 

Here the question may well be asked, Did Newman know the 
drift of his own mind and the logical sequence of his own 
actions? Or rather, Did he at any time in his life imagine to 
what his thoughts and circumstances were guiding him? Had 
he from the first a definite design to reconcile either the Church 
of England or himself to Rome? The question touches closely 
upon another, Did he know all that was in Rome when he 
accepted her as his spiritual mother? 

In venturing an answer to this crucial question, we first 
observe that Newman, while a man of genius and talent, was not 
as a scholar and theologian as great as Dr. Pusey, or as a poet 
the equal of John Keble, while all through his life his knowledge 
of Scripture exegesis was exceedingly limited and feeble. Yet he 
united these and other powers in such proportions that while in 
particulars he fell short of his great contemporaries, yet taken 
as a whole he was greater than any of them. They looked to 
him for guidance; and beneath his somewhat gentle and genial 
manners he had some powers of a leader, only again beneath 
those qualities which made men recognize him as such was a 


depth in which lurked uncertainty and fatalistic tendencies. He 
16 
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was of all men, therefore, the most unfitted for the guidance of 
such a movement as that in which he had been engaged. His 
eloquence, his beauty of soul, his purity of life, his strange win- 
someness, his readiness for sacrifice, and his rich imagination, 
were gifts that raised him among men, but which also from 
their very brilliancy blinded men to the faults which marred 
him as a general. He began with a motive which was far from 
unworthy; but he nearly wrecked not only the movement, but 
also himself and his friends. The infatuation which possessed 
him when, he wrote Tract Number Ninety was the most glaring, 
but by no means the only manifestation of his weakness. Rome 
discerned his gifts much more readily than did his Oxford friends, 
and Rome carefully abstained from placing him in a Bishopric 
or in any position of governance and authority. Though there 
were times when many trusted him, it is doubtful if there was 
ever a moment in his life when Newman really trusted him- 
self. He was uncertain of the world, of the Church, of religion, 
but he was much more uncertain of himself. He was as one 
who by chance finds himself in command of a ship: the seamen 
and passengers look to him to bring them to port; they have 
confidence in him; but he, unknown to them, has neither chart 
nor compass, and possesses little of the art of navigation. Such 
aman may mean well, but he can answer few expectations. 
Nor was this trait in Newman’s character modified to any appre- 
ciable degree by his consciousness of GOD and his grasp of the 
doctrine of special providences and the future life. 

Moreover, if his poetry and his sermons truly reveal his inner 
life, he was at heart a sad and desponding, rather than a bright 
and happy man. The lines of his best-known hymn breathe 
a spirit of soberness, of sweet and subdued dreariness, not 
altogether such as one might expect from a soul filled with the 
joy and peace of believing. That hymn in this particular is not 
unique; nearly every piece that came from his pen has the 
same tone, — beautiful, I grant, tender and devotional, even as 
the strains of the AZolian harp in the eventide. The key is 
minor; its like may be caught when the autumn winds moan 
amid the forest pines, and the sea-waves break on a darkening 
and deserted shore. It is the cry of a weary, forsaken child, 
the sob of a soul which may be lovely in itself, and yet is tied 
down by grief and fear. Its contrast appears in the buoyant, 
hopeful, sky-cleaving lines of hymns such as “ Rock of Ages” 
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and “ Jesus, Lover of my soul.” These have not the rush of 
praise which elsewhere appears, but they possess the spirit of 
that perfect love which casteth out fear. Newman never won 
that happier phase of religion. His heart was pure as the heart 
of a child, but of the joyfulness of the child he knew nothing. 
The lofty experiences of the Christian life were out of his reach ; 
he had indeed a refuge in the Rock, but he dwelt in the dark- 
some caves of the valley edge, and not in the sunshine of the 
vineyards or in the freedom of the heights beyond the clouds. 
Such a spirit found a congenial home in Romanism. That 
system loves best the sacrificial side of religion. A Calvary is 
its centre of worship; its soul is stirred by the strains of plain- 
tive music; its imagination runs into the gloom of the Purgatorio 
and the terrors of the Inferno; its glory is its asceticism, its 
denial of the lighter and happier phases of life, and its crushing 
out of natural affections. It has an Easter Day, but it looks 
less upon a Risen LORD than upon a Dead REDEEMER. Its fear 
is lest GOD should exclude men from heaven; it has no hope 
that He will bring all men into His rest. The more Newman 
caught that tone the more he found it corresponded with the tone 
of his own soul, 

The uncertainty and the sadness of Newman’s character may 
be discovered in a few words of ‘‘ Lead, kindly Light,” which 
words also lead to an answer to the question of his sincerity : 


I do not ask to see 
The distant scene, — one step enough for me. 


The thought suggests submission, but its realization, though 
not impossible, is unwise and impracticable. The earnest soul 
ought not to rest in present circumstances or to drift heedlessly 
into that of which it knows nothing. Some design or plan 
should underlie life, even if it be nothing more than attaining 
to the ideal of heaven after death. Nor is it altogether health- 
ful for the Christian to disregard his future either in this world 
or the next. Gop Himself shows to Moses the Promised Land, 
and to S. John displays the New Jerusalem. The Scriptures ° 
constantly point out a goal for which it is the duty of the Chris- 
tian to strive, and at which it is his privilege to be rewarded. An 
objectless devotion is not the highest form of devotion. It is 
to move on blindfolded, as it were, and thus miss both the joy of 
the distant prospect and the encouragement which it affords, 
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Yet it was enough for Newman. He needed to take but one 
step, and as to the next he was indifferent, or at least he endeav- 
ored not to anticipate when it should be taken or where it might 
lead. In his ecclesiastical and theological career he gave up 
this theory or adopted that opinion without one thought of con- 
sequences. The impulse that led him in either direction he 
believed was from GoD, and he believed that GOD would lead 
him only on the right way, forgetting that GoD has nowhere 
promised to guide men other than through the exercise of their 
reason, the disposal of circumstances of which cognizance may 
be taken, and the unfolding of Divine purposes. Newman 
suffers one by one the tenets of Calvinism to drop out of his 
mind; he does not submit them so much to his judgment as 
to his taste; they do not please him, and they are left behind. 
Step by step he adopts new views and opinions, scarcely asking 
if they are essentially right, and never wondering to what they 
tend and what will come after them. They agree with his con- 
ception of the propriety of things, and that is enough. In this 
he was both honest and simple, —a child not only in guileless- 
ness, but also in experience. Before him he saw nothing and 
honestly wished to see nothing. And so in those days when the 
doubts come into his mind as to the truth of Anglicanism, he 
never stops to ask to what any doubt is likely to bring him. 
Or if he begins to fancy that the Church of Rome should again 
have dominion in England, he does not stay to ascertain if the 
English people are likely to assent to his idea. He does not 
even inquire what will be the effect of his interpretation of the 
Thirty-nine Articles. ‘‘One step enough for me,” was the 
motto and the guiding principle of his life. It is, I repeat, a 
beautiful aspiration. It has all the loveliness of the spirit that 
would drift on the sea of the Divine dispensation whithersoever 
winds and currents may direct, but it has none of the strength 
of him who knows that he has a given voyage to make, and 
bends heart and soul and mind to compel all circumstances to 
help him to his desired haven. The latter will take no step 
without striving to discover what the next step will be, and to 
know where all the steps will lead to. 

It would not be fair to use a line in this hymn which is suscep- 
tible of an interpretation other than this, and which of course 
by the writer was not intended to have such an application, were 
not its tone in harmony with the writer’s whole life. There is un- 
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doubtedly a sense in which one ought not to ask for revelations 
of Gop’s purposes, but to be content to follow blindly; there 
is another sense in which such a disposition is neither called for 
nor expedient. The spirit which has been detected in this verse 
expresses itself elsewhere in the work of the man, in his ser- 
mons and books as well as in other poems. No injustice, 
therefore, is done either to the hymn or to Newman by using 
the words above quoted as revealing his disposition. 

But it is also evident that while Newman fastened his eyes 
downward to his feet, he found in the step he was taking small 
satisfaction. There was an unbelief not altogether latent in his 
soul which compelled him to seek for some external authority. 
He could not stand alone. So far as that is concerned, few men 
can; but most men who have minds strong enough to trust in 
GoD have also strength enough to accept truth on its own recom- 
mendation. Now, the facts of truth availed little with Newman; 
he needed some one to affirm that the facts were true. For 
instance, to take a homely but not an extreme illustration, the 
evidences that the earth was round would bring to his mind no 
such conviction as would the assertion of astronomers that such 
was the shape of the world. He seemed unable to judge of those 
experiences which in common with other good men he felt 
in his own soul. He did not know that he was a child of Gop 
by any emotions which touched him or by any deeds which he 
did; he did not even know there was a GOD by any of those 
signs which ordinarily convince men. Therefore the longing 
of his heart was for some authority on which he might rest, and 
by which he might solve the problems of time and eternity. 
Such an authority he did not discover in the Anglican Church. 
She refused to be more than an interpreter of Sacred Scripture, 
and declined a responsibility which she did not find given to 
her. Nor would reason help him more: reason cannot reveal 
the mind of Gop. And this great and good man becomes as 
one lost in the wilderness, — he cannot trust the stars to guide 
him, he cannot depend upon experience to help him; he wants 
some one to take him by the hand and lead him out of peril. 
There can be little question that Newman was by this very 
weakness of faith driven to Rome to save his own soul. A man 
walks beside a wall wet with paint. He avoids touching the 
wall, but a faintness comes over him. His knees tremble, and 
he feels that he must fall. Rather than fall to the ground, he 
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stumbles against the wall, forgets the paint, and is held up. If 
Newman had not found Rome at that moment, in all proba- 
bility he would have lost every fragment of faith which he had. 
She came to the rescue just in time, and ‘“‘ One step enough for 
me” led Newman blindly and unthinkingly, but rejoicingly, into 
her arms. 

It is further characteristic of Newman that he never retraced 
his steps, — that is to say, when he had once by some means or 
other reached a conclusion, he never allowed himself again to 
open up the arguments leading to such conclusion. He had 
settled the matter once and for all. It might possibly fade out 
of his mind and out of his belief, but he had nothing to do with 
its reconsideration. When he began unwittingly that series of 
steps by which he proceeded from the Evangelicalism of his 
early days to the Romanism of his later years, having once 
adopted a principle, he never again submitted it to further judg- 
ment. This procedure has advantages, but nevertheless for the 
greater part it is injurious to the individual and a prolific source 
of error; for while by it one is relieved of much trouble, yet 
as it allows nothing for after-experience and new light, it affords 
no opportunity for truer conceptions. It is like taking a glimpse 
of a landscape and closing the eyes to that scene forever after. 
Truth indeed remains the same, but the personal apprehension 
of it necessarily differs according to our age, our circumstances, 
our education, and our emotions. A man who concluded that 
he knew a country from having visited it while a stranger, and 
having seen it under November fogs and clouds, and who re- 
fused to change the idea he had acquired, even when oppor- 
tunity was given him of viewing that land under brighter and 
more favorable auspices, would be justly esteemed unwise, if 
not foolishly narrow-minded. There are truths, too, that have 
to be held and adjusted in reference to other truths. The due 
relationship and the relative importance of doctrines must ne- 
cessarily be considered. Thus I may have ascertained to my 
own satisfaction that Moses was the author of Deuteronomy. If 
that conclusion have in my mind an importance equal, say, to 
the truths which pertain to man’s salvation, so that I judge of a 
man’s spiritual life by his belief in the authorship of that book, 
I have dragged into a wrong position that which is compara- 
tively insignificant, and I am giving to a small thing a dignity 
which, when it is set beside greater truths, exposes both it and me 
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to ridicule. It is possible that when the study of this question 
occupied my thoughts it appeared vast and necessary; if I am 
wise, I shall modify my conceptions of it as experience brings 
me into contact with sublimer things. But suppose it should 
some day be pointed out to me that after all it was doubtful if 
Moses wrote the book, because for one thing the last chapter 
contains an account of his death and burial, and I were posi- 
tively to refuse to consider such an objection for the reason that 
I had long since concluded that he did write the book, I should 
naturally be regarded as obstinate and prejudiced. Such a 
determination would save me much anxiety, but in time it 
would make me the custodian of error and the source of much 
difficulty to others. It would indicate also a self-sufficiency 
which would isolate me and prevent my further progress in 
truth. Newman had a mind exactly of such a nature as is here 
suggested. He suffered doctrines taught him in his youth to 
fade out of his mind; but no after-thought, no revelations arising 
from further experience or from scholarship, led him to look 
again into a question which he had once settled to his own com- 
fort. He held to a conclusion as tenaciously as the grave holds 
to its dead. Perhaps his very doubt of his own faith impelled 
him to this position; if once he again questioned, the thing was 
lost. It was a habit all the more deplorable because the process 
by which Newman reached his conclusions was by no means 
certain and reasonable. He more than suspected this himself; 
hence his strong, vigorous assertions that he is and must needs 
be right. He was timid. He felt that a thing ought to be so, 
and he soon held it to be so. It is doubtful if he ever asked 
himself whether yesterday he were right or wrong. In this he 
put himself beyond the help of his friends who in the hour of 
his extremity had the will and the knowledge that might have 
saved him. 

Such a disposition of mind prepared Newman admirably for 
the step he would one day take; for Rome is nothing if not 
dogmatical. She ascertains her position and she remains there, 
no matter how severely she is assailed. The advance of the 
ages makes to her little difference. She cares nothing for the 
help which modern thought and scientific discovery give to 
the understanding of the Word of Gop. She is satisfied with 
herself, and that is enough. And indeed there is not one of 
her distinctive principles that is not plausible and attractive. 
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Many of them one thinks ought to be true, they are either so 
wise or so beautiful; yet their refutation may be left to an old 
Scotch woman who knows her Bible and realizes the blessings 
of personal religion. It needs no powerful logician, no mighty 
theologian: she can sufficiently show the error and the wrong. 
But she will not convince her opponent. No arguments prevail 
there; no exposure convinces. Rome is infallible, and Rome 
has decided once and for all. 

As like is attracted by like, so Newman naturally drifted to 
that place where his soul found congenial surroundings. To 
blame him is unfair; to judge him traitor is unjust. He knew 
not his own mind; he knew still less the way in which he was 
journeying. Morally he remained upright, but intellectually he 
contracted a perversity for which the circumstances of his life 
were largely responsible. 

For some time during the two years between his resignation 
of the benefice which he held in the Church of England and his 
reception into the Church of Rome, Newman was engaged upon 
his essay on the ‘‘ Development of Christian Doctrine.” In this, 
one of his ablest works, he endeavors to illustrate and explain 
the growth and evolution from early Christianity, first of Catho- 
lic doctrine, and later of Romish principles. It is valuable for 
its testimony that the Church of Rome is neither in its cere- 
monies nor in its teachings one with the primitive Church, and 
its aim is to show that such difference is in the nature of the 
case both reasonable and legitimate. As Newman progressed 
with his argument he finished his doubts and fears by a com- 
plete surrender. He no more spoke of the Roman Catholics; 
they were now the Catholics, and when a man admits that, he 
admits the most stupendous and preposterous claim that Rome 
can make. The argument is subtle and plausible. Newman 
shows that the Canon of the New Testament was a growth; that 
the theory of original sin and the practice of infant baptism 
were growths; and that the doctrine of our LORD’s Incarnation, 
the dignity given to the Blessed Virgin and the Saints, and the 
Papal Supremacy, were alike natural advances. Hence he goes 
on to trace out step by step the progress that was taken toward 
the development of pardons, penances, purgatory, the virgin- 
life, and the worship of saints and angels. He supports his 
hypothesis with much learning, and shapes his language in that 
form which has justly made him a master of English prose. 
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Every assumption of the Roman Church he contends is a nat- 
ural outcome of the life originally given by CHRIST. Ecclesi- 
astically things grow, as physically trees, men, and worlds grow, 
— indeed, as his own theological life grew. The Church of 
Rome no more held all that the primitive Church held than he 
at the age of forty-five believed all that he had believed when 
his years were but fifteen; both the Church and he had simply 
moved on. It was a proper progress, and the identity was not 
destroyed. 

When Newman began this book he did not see the “ distant 
scene” to which it finally brought him ; but his argument was 
designed to meet the distinguishing tenet of Anglicanism, that 
the pattern of the ages should be primitive Christianity, and 
that departure therefrom was departure from truth. It excused 
every addition that later centuries had made to the faith once 
delivered to the saints; it made plausible every change that 
had been effected in that faith. But the answer to the theory 
lay in questioning the law of development set forth. Histori- 
cally the Church of Rome was the same body in the nineteenth 
century as in the first century, and Newman was the same 
individual at forty-five as at fifteen; but intellectually, reli- 
giously, and even physically the identity did not exist. Newman 
at fifteen was a Protestant, at forty-five he was a Romanist; and 
the two things are not the same, as Newman himself explained 
after he had gone over to the Papai obedience: “ It is not that 
ours is your religion, carried a little farther, —a little too far, as 
you would say. No, they differ in kind, not in degree ; ours is 
one religion, yours another.” The Church of Rome, too, con- 
fessedly now teaches things that were unknown in the primitive 
Church. Possibly the argument proves too much, for if the 
growth were normal, then there was a time when both the 
primitive Church and Newman’s Protestantism were true, and 
if in Newman Protestantism were true, why is it not true in 
others? How did Newman himself grow out of one thing into 
another? But, as all men know, a body may remain historically 
the same, and yet completely change its character and leave its 
first principles; can it, however, change its nature? May a sys- 
tem develop into anything it chooses, — develop, say, into that 
which in no sense resembles its original state? An acorn may 
indeed develop into an oak, and the stages of its development 
may be traced; but it cannot develop into a bird or into a man. 
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Newman positively declares that Protestantism and Romanism 
differ not in degree, but in kind; if that be so, how can the 
primitive Church develop into the Roman Church when the 
latter differs no less from the former than Romanism does from 
Protestantism? For every society there are two ways into which 
it may go, —a right way and a wrong way; is it all the same, 
whichever direction it takes? For example, is a doctrine such as 
the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin to be consid- 
ered a legitimate development, when first of all it is entirely with- 
out Scriptural support, and secondly, when it directly contradicts 
the plain teaching of Scripture that every child of earth, save 
the LORD JESUS, was both conceived and born in sin? Where 
is the authority which gives the Church power to create a doc- 
trine or to define hypotheses contrary to the Word of Gop? Or, 
again, is celibacy to be regarded as of true growth, when, en- 
forced, it both violates the instincts of nature and leads to abuses 
which make even the abandoned blush? Neither Newman nor 
any other Roman divine has fairly met this difficulty. There is 
a truth in development. We and all things progress, but there 
is also a law which prevents a man changing into a behemoth, 
or a body assuming another and a foreign nature. 

The day at last came when the one step over the threshold 
should be taken. No one who loves Newman will say that he 
was wrong in what he did. He could not help himself. His 
state was desperate, and the remedy before him was both the 
only one afforded him and the one which he firmly believed 
Gop was offering him. But there were some phases of this event 
which one would rather had not happened. I know nothing 
more humiliating, more saddening, than this gifted man cring- 
ing at the feet of the Romish priest who at his call came to re- 
ceive his confession and give him recognition. The pun which 
this priest made on this occasion is too miserable for repetition, 
but that Newman should have heard it without remonstrance 
indicates the beclouded state of his mind. This was the end. 
And so he passed into a new world, so beautiful and grand with 
its candle-lighted gloom, its sensuous and subduing rites, its 
death-like calm, its isolation, and its sacrifices and altars. He 
passes in, and amid the silence and the night, his figure, draped 
in the garb of a penitent, slowly disappears from our sight. 

This happened in the October of 1845. The effect upon the 
world was startling. Everywhere the cry was “ Newman has 
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gone to Rome!” His friends were grieved; his enemies re- 
joiced; the Church at home and abroad was heavily shaken. 
There is little doubt that for a moment the adherents of Angli-’ 
canism trembled for the future. Some of the clergy followed 
the example of him who had once been their leader. Rome 
appeared as the keeper of a long-closed warehouse who has 
heard the rumbling of wagons and opens wide the creaking 
doors to let in the treasures. She hasted to avail herself of 
the opportunity. Soon the Romish hierarchy was established in 
England, and Romish bishops called themselves after English 
cities. New missions were established throughout the country. 
French and Italian newspapers congratulated England upon the 
approaching end of the Protestant schism, and much was done 
to make ready for the multitudes of the exodus. So activea 
propagandism and so many defections from both clergy and 
nobility, which it occasioned, troubled all who agreed not there- 
with. We have seen that their fears were as needless as the 
hopes of the aggressors were vain. After forty-five years of 
almost superhuman work, the English people are untouched, and 
after forty-five years Rome has not in England as many ad- 
herents as the Salvation Army numbers. Nor did the first 
shock long continue. She whose sons had died in the prison 
and the flame for her principles was not to be vanquished even 
by the secession of Newman. He went out; the gates of the 
fortress were closed behind him; and the men-at-arms ran to 
the battlements to defend the home of their allegiance and 
their love. Many a man wept when he thought of Newman, 
the trusted, the cherished, the honored son; many a heart 
grieved for him as imagination pictured him a lone and weary 
soul in the enemy’s camp. John Keble covered with a veil the 
bust of Newman which stood in the little study at Horsley, and 
there it remained till Keble’s death. But pity hindered none 
from duty. The Church was more than Newman; and hearts 
rallied around the Church as they never before had done. 
There is in America little of the feeling with which the Eng- 
lish people regard the Church of Rome. Americans look upon 
that Church as an exotic; and they treat it with that kindly 
indifference and that unthinking hospitality which they yield to 
all things and persons who from abroad come to their shores. 
Nor do they regard with more than a mild dislike one who passes 
over from Protestantism to Romanism. But in England the 
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antipathy both to Rome and to the proselyte is intense. They 
who belong to Rome are tolerated; but they who go to Rome 
‘suffer an ostracism and are subject to a criticism which know 
few alleviations. Friend drops friend, for England remembers 
the days of Mary and the Armada, the Gunpowder Plot and 
the Bishops in the Tower. Centuries of suspicion and of bitter- 
ness have deepened rather than softened these memories and 
emotions; and this Newman experienced. He was dropped. 
Had he died, the people would have held their peace; but he 
had gone to Rome, and that was an unpardonable sin. Newman 
paid the price which he expected to pay, and he kept a brave 
heart; but to one of his tender and sad sensibilities the price 
was heavy indeed. 

An idea of his sacrifice may be gathered from the account he 
has himself given of his last visit for many years to Oxford. It 
was in the February of the year after his secession. Several of 
his old friends, Dr. Pusey among the number, called to take 
leave of him. He himself went to bid farewell to his old tutor; 
and he writes in words that seem saddest of all his sad lines: 
“In him I took leave of my first College, Trinity, which was so 
dear to me, and which held on its foundation so many, who had 
been kind to me, both when I was a boy, and all through my 
Oxford life. Trinity had never been unkind to me. There 
used to be much snap-dragon growing on the walls opposite 
my freshman’s rooms there, and I had for years taken it as an 
emblem of my own perpetual residence even unto death in my 
University.” The next morning he left the city in which nearly 
thirty years of his life had been spent, and where he had won 
triumphs such as come to few men. His heart's sorrow is told 
in the sentence, “I have never seen Oxford since, excepting 
its spires, as they are seen from the railway.” This was at the 
time of his writing the Afologia, in 1864; afterward he did go 
back to Oxford, and Oxford restored to him the degrees and 
honors which in her anger at the time of his secession she had 
taken away. 

And had he peace in that new world into which he passed? 
Did the storm which had tried his soul die away? So he 
_ says. “ From the time that I became a Catholic,” he writes in 

the Ajpologia, “ of course I have no further history of my reli- 
gious opinions to relate. In saying this, I do not mean to say 
that my mind has been idle, or that I have given up thinking on 
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theological subjects, but that I have had no variations to record, 
and have had no anxiety whatever. I have been in perfect peace 
and contentment. I never have had one doubt. I was not 
conscious to myself, on my conversion, of any change, intellec- 
tual or moral, wrought in my mind. I was not conscious of 
firmer faith in the fundamental truths of revelation, or of more 
self-command; I had not more fervor; but it was like coming 
into port after a rough sea, and my happiness on that score 
remains to this day without interruption.” I have no doubt 
that he spoke truth, though the verses written after his con- 
version have the same melanchely sirain which appears in his 
former poetry. Nor is there a hint in any of his after-writings 
that he regretted what he had done. Like everything else in 
his life, the act was performed not to be repented of, and not to 
be again considered. It has indeed been said that had the 
Church of England been in 1845 what she was in 1890, he would 
not have left her fold. They who affirm that do not understand 
the man. He desired neither toleration nor ritual; the one he 
believed was impossible, and the other he regarded as a sham. 
One of his bitterest rebukes of the Church of England was that 
her priests obeyed neither bishop nor law; while nothing was 
more abhorrent to him than the spectacle of the ecclesiastical 
authorities winking at the violations of doctrines, canons, and 
rubrics. It would have been no pleasure to him to burn incense 
and to perform ceremonies which the Church courts forbade. 
In fact, he cared little for such things at any time. Possibly his 
natural bent toward authority hindered him from setting up his 
judgment or his practices against those who were his rulers; 
certainly he regarded principle more than form, and devotion 
more than expression. He closely watched the course of An- 
glicanism after his secession ; but he never detected the first hope 
that Anglicanism would accept that which he believed was the 
essential truth of all Church life, the Papal Supremacy. That, 
and that only, would have kept him in the Church of his fathers ; 
but that is the last thing which the Church of his fathers will 
ever receive. 

It has been urged against Newman that if he believed his inter- 
pretation of the Thirty-nine Articles was the right one, why did 
he not stand by his colors and fight out the battle? Some men 
would have done so, but not men who have the sense of law and 
authority which this man had. When every bishop in England 
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said he was in the wrong, he bowed his head and submitted. 
Was it his place to judge his superiors? He found that he held 
views which the Church of England would not tolerate; the 
bishops, the clergy, the University, the public, declared that his 
views were not her views; and was he therefore a coward, 
because he went where he would find not only tolerance, but 
also acceptance? I shall point out later that Newman differed 
essentially from both Pusey and Keble; they could honestly 
stay where they were, but Newman, as an honest and true man, 
could do nothing of the sort. He went where he belonged. 

The question, however, not unfrequently arises, Did Newman 
agree with all that he found in the Church of Rome? They 
who have looked but superficially and with prejudice upon those 
additional articles held by that Church and which are not con- 
tained in Anglicanism, wonder how it was possible for one such 
as Newman to accept and believe such. Yet he says that “ not 
any one of them was a trial to me.” He drew a line between 
difficulties and doubts; and while he admitted that he was sen- 
sitive to the former, he denied that the latter ever affected him. 
But if he accepted generally the peculiar dogmas of the Church 
of Rome, he accepted some of them, not after the manner and 
meaning of the majority of Roman theologians, but according 
to interpretations and views of his own. Thus he did not like 
the extravagant utterances of Italian writers concerning the 
Blessed Virgin.: He declared that such were not acceptable to 
every part of the world in obedience to the Pope. ‘“ Such 
devotional manifestations in honor of Our Lady,” he writes, 
“had been my great crux as regards Catholicism. I say frankly 
I do not fully enter into them now; I trust I do not love her the 
less because I cannot enter into them. They may be fully 
explained and defended, but sentiment and taste do not 
run with logic; they are suitable for Italy, but they are not 
suitable for England.” It is said that he disapproved of the 
dogma of Papal Infallibility; possibly, and yet he believed 
that it was a necessary corollary of the Papal Vicariate, and 
scems only to have questioned the expediency of pronounc- 
ing it an article of the Faith. Nor is the dogma so extra- 
ordinary as people commonly imagine. If the Pope be the 
Vicar of GoD, and is endowed with power to speak for Him and 
to utter the things which He would have made known, there 
is no difficulty in supposing that the words spoken under such 
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conditions are and must needs be true. Infallibility is claimed 
only in matters of faith and is exercised only in certain defined 
positions; the question of its verity, however, turns on the 
earlier assumption of the Supremacy, which Newman had long 
since accepted. They who go so far as to believe that the Pope 
is the bishop of bishops, and the chief representative of GOD on 
earth, should easily finish the course which ends in the Vatican 
decrees. But Newman did not think it likely that such a defini- 
tion would be attempted; for Romanists it was unnecessary, and 
for the rest of Christendom it would be liable to perversion, and 
would certainly irritate and offend. He even spoke and wrote 
against the decree before it was passed; however, when it was 
passed he accepted it as he accepted everything else of the 
kind, giving to it an interpretation which commended itself to 
his mind and tastes. Into this question we shall enter more fully 
when we come to speak of Dr. Dollinger. 

The Church of Rome gave little honor to the man who of all 
men was the greatest which in this century she has won to her 
fold. It was not till lately that she made him a Cardinal-deacon ; 
no Bishopric was ever offered him. This was partly, as has 
already been said, because of his unfitness for leadership, and 
partly because of a suspicion as to his attachment to all that the 
Church taught. I do not know that the existence of this sus- 
picion is verified other than by almost universal opinion; other 
men who went over were rewarded, — some infinitely the in- 
feriors of Newman were made bishops, and one was created an 
archbishop, — but Newman was simply secluded in the oratory 
at Birmingham, made a member of an order from which, I be- 
lieve, prelates are not created. He never murmured; he never 
questioned; in the truest sense of the term he was satisfied. 
For forty years he lived in this retirement, and in it he died. 
There he wrote many a book which has charmed the world with 
its language, and failed to convince the world with its logic. At 
no time was his influence anything like that which he had before 
he left the Church of England. There is little doubt that Rome 
was disappointed both in him and in the results of his secession. 
He was docile enough; but a man who held that one step was 
sufficient, was just as likely to step out as he had been to step 
in, and had his pen been turned against Rome he might have 
wrought her greater damage than he ever did to the English 
Church. Nor did England go over. Newman was not strong 
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enough to move the Church which he left. Not a single mem- 
ber of his family followed him. Dr. Pusey, who would have 
been the prize of prizes, never dreamed of doing as he had done. 
Not a bishop, not a statesman, and scarcely a handful of the 
middle classes which form the backbone of English society, 
changed their faith. A few clergy and a few nobles seceded; 
and as an angler is glad at the close of a fruitless day to catch 
anything that comes along, Rome has been thankful for these 
small favors. 

And what was the attitude of Newman toward the Church 
of his early love? At first there came from him many a bitter 
line. He plunged fiercely into controversy ; but in controversy 
the mental perversity which had long since affected Newman 
sufficiently weakened his arguments as to make them of little 
avail in the battle that he was fighting. For instance, he uses 
largely that very doctrine of probability which once he had ques- 
tioned and denied. It is probable that the Church of England 
is not this or has not that; but he scarcely ventures beyond 
probability. He is satisfied with creating doubts. Hence, he 
says, “Inasmuch, then, as ‘the Sacrament of the Body and 
Blood of CtikisT’ in the Anglican Communion is without pro- 
tective ritual and jealous guardianship, there seems to me a 
strong presumption that neither the real gift nor its appointed 
guardians are to be found in that Communion.” This is as much 
as to say that because I have no purse, I cannot possess a large 
sum of money; or*because the United States have neither a mo- 
narchical form of government to protect their Constitution nor a 
navy to defend their shores, they cannot have the position and 
rights of a nation; or because I am indifferent to some usages 
of society, I cannot possess manhood. Again, Newman is afraid 
that Anglican orders are not sound, — though he is perfectly 
willing to recognize them should the Pope decree them to be 
all right, — and his difficulty is because he holds that for three 
hundred years Anglican bishops have lived and died in heresy, 
and that it is doubtful if orders given by heretics are valid. But 
when we inquire further, we find that the only heresy charged 
by Newman against the Anglican bishops is their denial of tran- 
substantiation and sacramental penance. Now, it is easy enough 
for Newman to show that both transubstantiation and sacramen- 
tal penance are Romish doctrines ; but it is impossible for him or 
any one else to prove that they are Catholic doctrines, and noth- 
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ing less than the denial of Catholic doctrine can possibly be 
heresy. He therefore takes for granted that Romanism and 
Catholicism are synonymous terms, and that belief in transub- 
stantiation and in sacramental penance is of Divine obligation. 
His argument is faulty until he can show that the Anglican 
bishops deny an article of that Creed which is commonly 
called the Nicene, and which alone is ecumenical and com- 
pulsory. Nor does he fare better when he claims that An- 
glican orders are probably invalid because the bishop does 
not at the time of ordination intend to bestow, nor does the 
candidate intend to receive, sacerdotal powers. We need not 
stop to inquire the nature of the sacredotal powers to be con- 
veyed; but what has intention to do with the matter? Are 
people any the less married because perchance at the time the 
priest happened to be thinking of something else? Or is a 
couple less married because at the time one or the other did 
not appreciate the meaning of the sacred rite, and perhaps went 
through the ceremony, not for love, but from some utterly un- 
worthy motive? Is a child less baptized because it cannot un- 
derstand the sacrament administered to it? Besides, Newman 
was again taking for granted that the bishops and the candi- 
dates did not mean to do what the words they uttered affirmed 
they did. 

Attacks such as these effected little. The sophistry might 
blind some, and the exuberant and exquisite language in which 
they were shaped might mislead others. Any reader who cared 
to think twice would discern the same disposition to twist facts 
to suit purposes which had characterized Tract Number Ninety. 
Protestants read Newman, — I doubt much if anybody else did, 
—and Protestants wondered why one so masterful, so learned, 
and so good should put together arguments so weak. But we 
need not press this point farther; nor need we search for the 
cruel things which in his neglect and provocation Newman said 
of his old friends. He regretted them himself, and they have 
long since been forgiven, though they are still printed. 

But it was impossible for the sensitive and pure soul of New- 
man to rejoice or to remain in the bitterness of estrangement. 
To a very great degree he overcame the perversity of a convert, 
and suffered his ancient loves once more to steal into his heart. 
He began to say kindly things even of the Church of England. 
He admitted that she had some modicum of Catholic truth, and 
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he maintained that she was to be respected and defended lest 
something worse should take her place. He prayed for her 
prosperity; and though at times irritated at her refusal to listen 
to the invitation to do as he had done, he realized that GOD had 
for her a purpose and for her a reward. His heart softened 
toward his severest opponents; he forgave Charles Kingsley 
for his merciless and unneeded attack, and in reply wrote that 
Apologia which notwithstanding the depths of its sadness will 
remain as one of the loveliest classics in the English tongue. 
It is said that none but- Newman or a woman could have written 
such a book; perhaps, for it is also full of gentleness, as of other 
qualities, which have called for such a criticism. And when 
Kingsley died, Newman went to the altar and offered for hima 
Mass that GOD would guide his soul to the eternal light. As 
we think of these things, we see again the noble Newman; we 
forget the gloomier aspects of his character, his intellectual mis- 
takes, and the strange step he took; and to us comes back all 
the old love for the hero of this century’s early days. 

It was more than twenty years after his secession from the 
Church of England, and when Newman was nearly seventy years 
old, before he again saw his old friends, John Keble and Dr. 
Pusey. Then he went to visit the former at Horsley. Keble 
met him at the door; neither of them recognized the other. In 
a moment the present was as though the past never had been. 
The meeting with Dr. Pusey was even more affecting; the 
three great men, three of the greatest men that any one cen- 
tury ever has known, were as children. The gray hairs, the 
stooping forms, the battle days, the separations, were forgotten, 
— forgotten even as they are now that the three have entered 
into the Paradise of GOD. What was Rome, what was Anglican- 
ism when three loving hearts beat in the unity of love? So they 
sat down and talked and ate together as in the days gone by; and 
all was tearful, happy peace. Not long after this, Oxford wel- 
comed her long-absent son once more to her classic halls, and 
in old Christ Church Pusey and Newman again clasped hands. 

And as Newman advanced in life, the closing years awakened 
again the memories of his early days. To the last he clung to 
the Authorized Version of Sacred Scripture. No other trans- 
lation ever touched his heart like that. Its hallowed and sub- 
lime diction moved him as sweetest, tenderest music. Nor 
could he overcome his affection for the Book of Common 
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Prayer. It had charms that could in his life never die. And 
one day when in London he sent to Canon Liddon, asking 
him to give him a place in S. Paul’s Cathedral, where, unseen, 
he might once more hear the Evensong of the Church of Eng- 
land. Thus did his heart go back again to the years in which 
he himself ministered at the altars of the Church of his own land 
and race. 

It would be a pleasing task to trace Newman in his last days; 
but they who know what the beauty of holiness is will have no 
difficulty in imagining the picture. With him it was peace. His 
life had had its clouds and its mistakes, but he was satisfied that 
he had not sinned against the light. Wherever, as he supposed, 
Gop led, he followed; and when he had nearly reached his 
fourscore and ten years, he took the last step from earth to 
heaven, from the presence of men into the presence of GOD. 
Before he passed away, one word revealed the real life of the 
man who in his youth had toiled for father and mother, and 
in his manhood had so loved what he held to be truth that he 
gave up everything that he had for its sake. Beside him was 
one who for years had been his faithful friend and attendant, — 
one whom he had learned to love as he had loved the dear ones 
at home eighty years since,— and to him the dying Cardinal 
uttered his last earthly word. The gloom came on; the night 
deepened; the aged man’s mind wandered; and he called, 
“ William, William!” 

And soon all was over. 

Perhaps few things were more impressive than the sorrow of 
the world at this moment. The death of no one in this century 
had stirred it as deeply. Not even Rome could grieve for him 
as did the members of the Anglican Communion in all lands. 
They forgot for the nonce what he had done; they were glad 
that some of their number knelt beside the coffin of one who 
had been a prince on earth. 

For neither is the Church of England nor are any of the 
Christian denominations of the English-speaking people what 
they were sixty years ago. They have changed, — how greatly 
the life of Dr. Pusey will show us even better than does 
that of Newman. 

I have but a word more. There are some, who because of 
such peculiarities in Newman as I have indicated, — some, per- 
haps, whose narrowness of heart will not see anything good 
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except in the tiny world in which they live, — who will recog- 
nize no more than the literary powers of this wonderful man. 
They will praise his command over the resources of language 
and they will admire his poetry ; they possibly will sympathize 
with the sadness of his spirit, and there they stop. But to me 
John Henry Newman is grand not so much for these things as 
for the saintliness of his life, the splendor of his obedience, resig- 
nation, and humility, and the anxious care he had to do only 
the will of his heavenly LorD. I can see readily enough the 
course by which he was led to do things which I wish he had 
not done, and to say things which I think he should not have 
said ; I can see easily enough the defects in his character ; but 
I discern a magnificence of soul which outshines the spots and 
blemishes of his life, and I recognize that the grace of GOD is 
boundless, free, and infinite as is the universe which He has made 
and as is the heaven in which He dwells. 


JAMES S. STONE. 
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Annual Convention Proceedings of The Church Temperance Society. 
New York, 1890. 


HE key-note of the proceedings of the Annual Convention, 
reported in the last number of Zemperance, was struck 
by the Rev. Dr. Huntington, presiding at the first meeting. 

“Its principles,” he said, “are sound and true; and it is 
largely connected with that great question of the day, the social 
question.” 

He might well have added that the true test of the value of 
any Church organization in this day is the degree in which, by 
its practical operations, it proves its connection with the social 
question. 

The Annual Meeting referred to may well take its place as 
one of many suggestions to be found even in one issue of a 
monthly paper for an article on the subject of rescue-work; 
for the meeting was inspiring to any one who has his thoughts 
turned in this direction. The inspiration came from the evi- 
dence given by the speakers that those who are the best leaders 
of the thought of the Church are in this day taking their places 
in the fore-front as leaders in the active aggressive life of the 
Church. This has not always been the case. It is not many 
years since the two functions were widely severed. One of the 
chief values of such a society as the Church Temperance Society 
has been the way in which it has helped to drag men out of their 
studies and, on its platforms, set them face to face with this 
problem of intemperance, compelling them to answer the ques- 
tion, “ What has all your study and thought to do with and for 
this?” And the very fact that when good men and true, brave, yet 
wise and conservative men, come together to ask, ‘“‘ What has the 
Church to do with this problem, how far is she discharging her 
duty, how far has she failed to meet her obligations?” all must 
acknowledge how little is being done compared with what ought 
to be done, — this very fact is inspiring. The day has gone by 
when men care to listen to inflammatory harangues about the 
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evils of intemperance. The day never was, thank GoD! when 
an audience of Church people was ready to howl with delight 
over tirades against moderate drinkers, or even to take great 
satisfaction in realistic word-pictures of the degradation of the 
drunkard and the demon-like character of the liquor-dealer. 
The feeling which prevails in the minds of Church people was 
well expressed to the writer, after an account of coffee-house 
work, by an earnest Christian layman, who said, “ We all know 
the evils of intemperance; what we want is to hear what you 
are doing about it.” 

So a Church temperance platform proves itself worthy of 
attention when each speaker comes to it from some effort to 
make the Church felt.in this direction, deeply conscious of the 
little he has been able to do to stem the tide of sin and misery, 
yet having a work to talk about which has in it so much of 
painstaking, patient effort, and so much of significance for the 
Suture, that he has no time to waste in temperance platitudes. 
And though the audience may perhaps be small compared with 
one which will assemble to howl down every suggestion that 
there may possibly be a temperance platform which has not 
the prohibition plank in it, yet it is made up of people who are 
deeply in earnest to know all about any efforts which the 
Church is making in this direction, each one of whom is asking 
himself or herself, “ What is my duty? How shall I make my 
Christianity, my Churchmanship felt in co-operation with under- 
takings which may not seem as yet to furnish a great array of 
statistics, but which utter in clearest voice the old charge, ‘ The 
Church expects every man to do his duty’?” From each such 
occasion we believe that every honest and earnest soul will be 
led to ask with a new honesty and earnestness, ‘‘ What is my 
duty?” and the answer will be given by our LORD Himself, even 
as he answered the lawyer’s question, “ Who is my neighbor?” 
Jesus turns the question round upon the questioner, giving 
him the parable of the Good Samaritan, and then asks him, 
“Who was neighbor to him that fell among thieves?” It is 
now not, “ Who is neighbor to thee?” but “ To whom art thou 
neighbor?” 

Each man will answer that question with a profound humility 
who answers it out of the experience gained by any attempt to 
realize in his own life the Christ-like ideal; and the inspiration 
which he gets from the annual gatherings of an organization 
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like the Church Temperance Society very largely consists in 
an intensifying of this humility. For the one thing which such 
work as this is ever making more manifest is the need of perso- 
nal individual work, of the kind of work which demands the 
sacrifice of time, ease, and money, of ability of any and every 
kind, brought to bear upon, not a mass of humanity, but upon 
individual human beings made in the image of GOD, redeemed 
by the blood of the SON OF Gop. 

To go to a meeting like this and hear that in two years’ time 
more than eighty thousand of the roughs and drunkards and 
thieves and vagrants have been present at meetings held nightly 
under the auspices of one city Church, makes one feel that the 
call for individual personal effort is indeed a loud one. 

To see before one at the same meeting a band of a hundred 
young men organized as Knights of Temperance, each one a 
possible worker, by word and deed and example, towards inspir- 
ing with a new sense of the dignity of manhood some of that 
great crowd of thousands and tens of thousands who nightly 
swarm a city’s streets, makes one ask himself, “ What am I 
doing toward enlisting the young in such a holy cause?” 

To hear that crowds of young men, who naturally would be 
in a liquor saloon, can be made to feel as much at home in a 
coffee-room as they do in the saloon next door, makes one 
ask, ‘‘ How much of the money which I spend on frivolities might 
go toward that kind of neighborly hospitality?” 

To hear that in such places a layman or laywoman can bring 
to bear any talent, any knowledge, any skill, towards elevating 
the crowd which is always to be found in one of these coffee- 
rooms; to hear that any such sacrifice of time and ease, of 
home or social enjoyment, is always sure to meet with attentive, 
respectful appreciation, makes one ask, “What share of my 
wasted time might I be giving to work of this kind? Is there 
none of my gifts and talents by which I make my own home 
bright and cheerful, or win social standing and reputation, which 
might be devoted to these fellows who have no home worthy 
the name, whose sole social enjoyment has been found in the 
saloon?” 

As the writer has been providentially led to know a good deal 
about experiments of this kind, it may be well to enlarge a little 
upon this particular form of rescue-work. 

In the first place, like all rescue-work which grows out of 
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experience, it is always at the start experimental. It does not 
start with a theory which is expected to cover the whole ground, 
to be a universal panacea for the ills of society. 

A particular evil is plain; namely, this, — 

There are crowds of young men growing up in our cities, 
whose only cheerful, well-lighted, well-warmed, and well-crowded 
place of evening resort is the liquor saloon. We pass one of 
these places on a cold winter’s night, and see it densely packed 
with young men, ranging from eighteen to thirty years of age. 
We notice that a large proportion of them are not drinking; 
they are simply standing round. It is a more comfortable place 
in which to stand and gossip with their friends than the street 
corner. 

Why cannot they stay at home? Go up into the garret or 
down into the cellar which is the only place that belongs to 
them as a home, and ask yourself how you would enjoy your 
evening there after a hard day’s work, or perhaps after tramping 
around all day in search of work. Perhaps one of them may 
have earned five or ten cents in the course of the day, and then 
he goes to the liquor saloon and spends it for one or two drinks, 
and that gives him the right to stand ’round there for half an 
hour or more, and while he is there, forget the hard life outside 
in the pleasant sense of warmth and light and companionship. 

A daily paper says, “‘ The last Labor Bureau Report gave ter- 
rible statistics of those unemployed during some portion of the 
year, and it does not need a long period of hopeless, cheerless, 
fruitless looking for work in winter months to drive many a man 
out of his cold tenement into the warmth and friendliness of the 
saloon. The temperance problem is but one phase of the great 
labor problem, and the sincere, well-meaning Prohibitionists 
ought to turn their attention to that. The saloon does not pro- 
duce misery so much as misery produces the saloon.” 

We may not perhaps entirely indorse this, but it is at least 
suggestive of a field for one kind of rescue-work. 

To the first steps of the coffee-room work in Boston we were 
led up by a winter’s personal contact with exactly the kind of 
men indicated by this newspaper editorial. Most of them were 
in the habit of working at unloading coal schooners and barges 
during nine months of the year. But for three months, more or 
less, the coal carriers were locked up by ice; and then began the 
time, for almost all of them, of this often fruitless search for a 
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job by which to keep soul and body together. Our meeting, 
held once a week in a hall right in the centre of a saloon district, 
was evidently a place they liked to come to for light and warmth 
and a certain amount of sociability. They often came in drunk, 
but were almost sure to be in our hall as long as the meeting 
lasted. No one could come to the end of that winter’s experi- 
ence without the conviction that apart from the question of how 
much moral and spiritual good could be done them, to give 
them a warm and cheerful place to come to, not one night, but 
every night in the week, was an end worth aiming at. 

Out of that conviction, the result not of theory, but experience, 
have grown our four Boston coffee-rooms, which are simply 
places of evening resort, substitutes for the saloon. 

If the work stopped there, it most assuredly would be in the 
direction of rescue-work. The proof of the value of it consists 
in the first place in the fact that the rooms are always crowded 
with young men. . 

But there is a second proof growing out of this fact. There 
is one class of men in every community who ought to be con- 
sidered fair judges of the amount of common-sense there is in 
any movement for the benefit of the public in relation to the 
kind of fellows who frequent saloons; I mean the police. They 
certainly do not take any mere sentimental view of the roughs 
and toughs who gather in our rooms. 

So when we ask the question of one of the blue-coated and 
brass-buttoned gentlemen who has dropped in for a few minutes, 
“ What do you think of this place? Is it of any use to get this 
crowd together in this place night after night?” and he answers, 
“If they were not here, almost all of them would be in the 
saloons. It is the best thing that has ever been done on my 
beat,” — we may take this as another piece of testimony to the 
value of this sort of work. 

Indeed, the kind of sympathy and co-operation we have had 
from the police force of Boston has been a very encouraging 
feature of the whole undertaking. When the rooms were first 
opened, they came in, asking, “ What is the meaning of this?” 
Most of the fellows gathered there they knew a good deal about. 
Their first impression, upon seeing them collected night after 
night anywhere, seemed to be one of suspicion; but that has 
long ago passed by, and now both the police and the class of 
fellows with whom they are most likely to have something to 
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do seem to expect to see our little transparency, marked Church 
Temperance Coffee-Room, making its appearance in any par- 
ticularly hard locality. We trust that in each place they will find 
we have come to séay. 

A third proof of the value of such places is the pressure which 
comes upon us from each undertaking of this kind to go on at 
once and open one after another. If we were able to follow up 
the knowledge which we gain from each place of some other 
place not half a mile off, where we should be sure to get just as 
large a “ gang” of fellows, we should have one for each particu- 
lar “gang; ” a club-room for each particular “ set ;” it would be 
called in relation to a different circle of humanity. One of the 
first lessons we learned on opening our first room was that there 
are just as many sets or cliques at the North End as on Back 
Bay. We thought we had gone pretty /ow down in our first 
winter's meeting; but when we opened the first coffee-room, we 
found that the crowd who came in apparently belonged to a 
different and, in the estimation of our first crowd, somewhat 
lower stratum of North End society; and yet the coffee-room 
was not a quarter of a mile away from the hall where the 
original meeting had been held. 

Since that time we have had another illustration looking in 
the same direction. For two years we had a room on a great 
thoroughfare, —a hard region, of which we were told that we 
should not be able to keep the place open a week; but by the 
time the two years were over, we had plenty of proof that if we 
closed that room, it would not be because we had been driven 
out, and that the crowd who, we had been told, certainly would 
rout us out in a week’s time, would regret the closing fully as 
much as we should. Still, we made up our minds to close it, in 
order to give up that particular field to a larger and more highly 
developed “ People’s Institute,” founded by Robert Treat Paine. 
Then we moved half a mile farther up, and when we first took 
our rooms had a feeling that perhaps we were going too far up 
in the social scale, and should not find just the crowd we wanted. 
But the crowd was ready and waiting for us to open, and from 
the very first night has been a dense crowd and not by any 
means too respectable. So our experience of four years has 
led us to feel that we have entered upon a limitless work, and 
that there is just as much reason why we should have forty of 
these places open this winter as there is for four of them. 
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This brings us naturally to a question which we have faced 
from the beginning and which we have to answer very con- 
stantly; namely, ought not these places to be self-suport- 
ing? We are often told that the coffee-house system in Eng- : 
land is one of self-support. Why should not it be so in America? 
We can only answer from the experience and observation of 
every attempt we have known about in this region, where self- 
support has been made a principal object, that each such 
attempt has been a failure, excepting in the case of one large 
coffee-house company, owning a coffee plantation, and having 
a very large paid-up capital. And in this case, money-making 
is made so much of an object that many of the ends we 
have been able to accomplish are entirely out of the question. 

So far as we can judge, the number of cheap restaurants in 
American cities take the place of the coffee-house system as it 
is carried out in England on the paying basis. But a cheap 
restaurant, even if it be called a coffee-house, is simply a place 
for eating and drinking, and never can be what our rooms are; 
that is, club-rooms and loafing-places for the homeless class, 
whose only place of evening resort hitherto has been the saloon. 

Evidently, then, our places are to be simply philanthropic 
institutions; and we consider this as properly something which 
we may call our fourth proof of their value. 

They make a new demand upon the purses of the rich and 
comfortable. In other words, they are places for the exercise 
of the kind of hospitality of which our LORD speaks when He 
says, — 





When thou makest a dinner or a supper, call not thy friends nor 
thy brethren, neither thy kinsmen, nor thy rich neighbours ; lest they 
also bid thee again, and a recompense be made thee. 

But when thou makest a feast, call the poor, the maimed, the lame, 
the blind : 

And thou shalt be blessed ; for they cannot recompense thee ; for 
thou shalt be recompensed at the resurrection of the just. 


When we consider that the yearly cost of keeping open one 
of these rooms is from seven hundred to a thousand dollars, and 
ask how far that would go toward providing for a single fash- 
ionable entertainment; when we reflect that probably the 
flowers alone for such an occasion would cost more than that 
sum, — we can hardly be very modest in presenting our claim to 
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the public of a large city. We must rather feel that if only we 
could get a few of the magnificent entertainers to go down to 
one of our rooms for a few evenings, and see for themselves the 
comfort that is taken there by those whose lives cannot be con- 
sidered in general very comfortable ones, we should have af- 
forded to those who have the ability for this kind of hospitality 
an opportunity for which they would all their lives be grateful, 
not to us, but to a good GOD who had opened their eyes to see 
one of the many privileges which belong to the possessors of 
wealth, if only they will avail themselves of their opportunities. 

So then, this is another of our proofs of the worth of such 
places, and the fact that they cannot be self-supporting only 
serves to show that our hospitality is reaching the kind of per- 
sons of whom our LORD speaks. 

But, says an objector perhaps, “Is not this, then, one of the 
many so-called philanthropic enterprises which tend to pauper- 
ize the multitude?” 

Our answer to such an objection would be, “If public libra- 
ries and museums and public parks and open-air gymnasiums 
are liable to that objection, our places are so, no less, and xo 
more.” 

We are simply acting on the theory that the desire for light 
and warmth and the social instinct are as legitimate factors of 
human nature in one class of society as in another, and that the 
gratification of these is quite likely to lead in the direction of 
the desire after light for the mind and warmth for the soul, and 
even of a desire after fellowship with “the true, the good, and 
the beautiful.” 

There is a striking passage at the beginning of Walter Besant’s 
novel, Zhe Bell of S. Paul's, which has a very direct bearing on 
this subject, and is well worthy of being quoted entire. 


The room was filled every night. Its occupants were those whom 
we associate with the lowest depth, — ignorantly, because no one, nct 
even a hospital nurse, has ever found the lowest depth. The people 
who frequent such a room seem at first as if they must be an interesting 
folk, from whose strange and varied experiences we might be led to 
expect whole mines of accumulated wisdom and treasures of sagacity. 
On examination, however, we find that their experiences have all gone 
for nothing. Their minds are empty, entirely empty. What they 
learn one day they forget the next; in fact, they never do learn; they 
do not put together events and draw conclusions ; they pay no heed to 
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the wants and desires of any but themselves ; they know not any past, 
and they look not for any future ; their ideas of life have nothing at all 
to do with the complex civilization which is around them, but does not 
contain them. There is a possible classification of mankind which no 
philosopher, to my knowledge, has hitherto considered. I mean one 
based upon the wants, the desires, the aspirations, and the prayers of 
man, as they vary according to his various social levels. You, dear 
reader, if you were pressed to own the truth, would doubtless confess 
that you continually desire above all things the spiritual gifts and graces, 
and ask for nothing but to advance daily in the practice of virtues too 
lofty to be even suspected by your humbler brother. You are, in fact, 
about to take a first class (honors) in the virtue tripos. On the other 
hand, your inferior brother, — he of the so-called lowest depth, — if he 
ever prays (which is indeed doubtful), or if he ever formulates his wants 
(which he certainly cannot do), would ask for warmth first — warmth 
is the first factor in physical comfort — and for drink next ; thirdly, he 
would ask for food; fourthly, for tobacco. As for society, conversa- 
tion, respectable attire, cleanliness, love, sympathy, self-culture, knowl- 
edge, godliness, — all these things will come to him by degrees as one 
ascends the scale. But at first— down there —he asks for nothing 
but the simplest elements of physical comfort. 


Coffee-room work, as we have been trying to do it in Boston, 
is based upon a recognition of the ¢ruth of such a passage as 
this. Many perhaps will be inclined to think this a very exag- 
gerated way of putting things, — sensational, in other words, — 
adapted to the pages of a novel, but not a statement of a true 
basis for genuine rescue-work. Or they will say, perhaps, 
“This may all be true of Darkest England, but not of America, 
enlightened by political freedom and common-school education.” 
But any one who says this must be one who stands somewhat on 
the outside of “ rescue-work,” and decides theoretically what 
it ought to be, never having tried it long enough to know what 
it must be. 

We are brought naturally to say a few words about other 
lines of “ rescue-work.” 

We repeat the statement; no one can judge fairly about the 
merits of any such works, testing them by mere theories, and 
standing as it were on the outside of them. Making this state- 
ment, we are at the same time giving our fifth reason for the 
value of such experiments as our coffee-room work. All such 
attempts are valuable, because they enable those who are willing 
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to give them any personal help to obtain a new insight into both 
the demand for such work and the difficulties of it. Both grow 
out of the fact that there is such a tremendous chasm between 
the enlightened portion of society and the society of “ Darkest 
England,” or America, or any other civilized country. It is 
only when we plunge as it were headlong into this gulf, that 
we can know much about it. Then we find out that no theories 
formed beforehand are of much avail. Any places where we can 
get night after night, year in and year out, into some close per- 
sonal contact with those who belong to the helpless and hope- 
less class, who are what they are often because, owing to heredity 
and surroundings, they could not be anything else, — such points 
of contact are valuable educators of the enlightened as well as 
the darkened portions of the community. One lesson the 
workers in such places will surely learn, and that is, to respect 
any one who is honestly and earnestly trying to do what his 
hand finds to do in this direction. 

The plans of men who have had the kind of experience and the 
knowledge which experience alone can give, — such as a life-long 
work has given to General Booth, such as Charles Brace carried 
with him to his grave, — such plans cannot be judged fairly by 
those whose experience has but just touched the surface of this 
great darkness. Such men have the right to say to society, 
“Give us all the time, and give us all the money we want, and 
let us work out our scheme, which is at least an effort in the 
right direction.” If all the money asked for be given, it will not 
be more than is freely poured out by a great nation in some 
petty campaign, or even to build one war-ship. Any waste 
will hardly be equal to the loss through jobbery over some 
great public measure. What England and America spend on 
liquor alone in one year would more than suffice to carry out 
the whole scheme for both countries. 

So when even the great “ thunderer ” devotes itself to criti- 
cising details in a way which might perhaps swamp the whole 
effort, we are inclined to say, “* You do not guife know what 
you are talking about. You may be an expert in many direc- 
tions, but there are limits even to the wisdom of the 7zmes.” 

Not long ago an article appeared in an English paper, giving 
an account of the opening of a Magdalen Asylum, due chiefly 
to the efforts of one lady. A clergyman, Canon Eleison, we be- 
lieve, in his opening address referred to this lady in these words: 
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“ She will be, moreover, a standing rebuke to that terrible an- 
achronism of this nineteenth century, published in the Z2mes 
some three or four years ago, which spoke of these cases as 
‘ poor stuff,’ not worth the pains bestowed upon them. ‘ Poor 
stuff,’ indeed! I wondered whether the writer ever remembered 
that it was of such stuff the Magdalene was made, and that she 
became the lasting trophy of the power of JESus CHRIST. It 
is when numbers of such trophies have gone out from these 
walls that the ladies who have been laboring for the accom- 
plishment of this work, and Mrs. Law in particular, will have 
reason to bless GOD that their thoughts and labors were 
directed to this great object, and will have one additional 
proof, that when the time has come that GoD has a special 
work to be done, He will raise up the instruments, — let me 
rather say, the instrument for carrying it out.” The moment 
one really gets inside the sphere of rescue-work, he begins to 
have a large faith in GOD’s special providence, by the agency of 
specially gifted and specially trained workers, for the sudden 
development out of long, patient, and often seemingly fruitless 
effort, of some great scheme, by which more progress may be 
made in ten years than had been previously made in hundreds 
of years. Indeed, it is the encouragement to long patience and 
steady perseverance in sowing the good seed broadcast, in what 
may sometimes seem a very slough of despond, that every now 
and then there is a sudden break in the great darkness in one 
quarter or another, through one agent and another, and a// 
this rescue-work is very plainly seen to be the LORD’s work, 
not man’s. There is then a lesson of faith to be learned here, 
which cannot be learned to the same extent anywhere else. 
We may rightly say that the Church’s members need to en- 
gage in this kind of work, which often seems so almost hopeless, 
in order to acquire a certain guadity of faith, which can come 
to them from no other sphere of Church work. Then, amongst 
such workers, every now and then one will be brought to the 
front whose faith makes him a very “ Great-Heart” in the con- 
test against “Giant Despair.” To him is given some special 
illumination from on high, and his life-work becomes one of 
the world’s best treasures. The name of Charles Brace will 
ever stand on this honor-roll in the history of rescue-work in 
America; and any one, who, out of the midst of the darkness 
which enshrouds his special field of this kind of work, cries out, 
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“Thy kingdom come, O LORD,” may well hope and pray that 
to England may have been given in General Booth another of 
these seers, who, by a special gift of faith, shall have the blessed 
privilege of lifting all rescue-work up to a higher and broader 
plane. 

In a late issue of a weekly paper we find an article headed 
“The Tenement House Work of the King’s Daughters.” It 
reminds us of the many proofs we have had, during the past 
four years, of the new era which has dawned upon this modern 
world in the direction of “ Woman’s Work.” We may be par- 
doned for returning to the subject of our coffee-house work 
in Boston, since its whole history has been a development from 
the power which has been wielded by a few good women, who 
went out, “ not knowing whither they went,” but, having heard 
in their hearts the cry “To the rescue,” took the path which 
would lead them down to the lowest depths of a city’s miseries. 

Our sixth and last reason, then, why we believe in coffee- 
rooms, is because we have found them such a blessed sphere 
for the pitying, loving work of good women. It was ome woman, 
in the first place, who was willing to face as hard a crowd of 
men as could be found in the city. It was a simple office at 
first which she exercised, nothing more seemingly than playing 
a cabinet organ and leading the singing for a weekly temper- 
ance meeting, thus giving help, without which the leader of the 
meeting would have been almost helpless. 

On many an evening, as we started homeward, after a stormy 
time, scarcely less stormy from the elements within the hall 
than from those outside, the writer was wont to hear from this 
woman in almost gasping tones, “Oh, what an evening!” And 
indeed it was an experience to make any woman tremble; anda 
man had to set his teeth almost every time he started for this 
hall, saying to himself, “ I won’t be conquered by those fellows.” 
The woman never gave up. However much she might be trem- 
bling inside, there was always a brave, calm, and yet tender, pity- 
ing, loving aspect outside. Six months later the result was 
evident. No matter what was the storm going on in that hall, 
she would always have been safe, even had she been there alone ; 
and that was actually the case once or twice. And no matter 
where she might have gone in that part of the city, at any hour 
of day or night, she would have been equally safe, —she could 
easily have found a body-guard on any street corner, or even in 
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any liquor saloon. For underneath all the savagery of such 
elements there is, after all, an element of knighthood. Now, 
that brave and good woman has been laid aside by sickness 
from such work, but one need only mention her name in that 
crowd to know that the power of her work still abides. 

Out of this meeting developed our coffee-houses. In the 
first one, opened largely through her liberality, — and two hun- 
dred dollars from her meant as much as ten thousand dollars 
would have meant from hundreds of her sisters whom one may 
see to-day enjoying the fine sleighing ‘a la Russe,” —in our 
first coffee-room the power of her presence was the main- 
spring of the whole work. We may well believe that upon her 
faith and self-sacrifice was bestowed a special blessing from on 
high, which has given to the subsequent developments of the 
work any strength and stability they may have had. 

There have been dark and anxious days in the history of this 
movement, but there has been many an interposition which we 
should be ungrateful to think less than providential. Each 
room which we have opened has been an answer to a special 
call. The need has been so evident in that particular locality, 
that we could not fail to seize the opportunity offered by the 
coming in our way of some specially favorable place, even 
though the financial means were more than exhausted by work 
already undertaken; and in each such case the means have 
been provided, almost without effort beyond the call for help in 
the hearing of some congregation or in the columns of some 
daily paper. When we first started out we made inquiries 
about expenses from a coffee-house company, a purely busi- 
ness enterprise, and were told that, if we would provide a plant 
at an expense of ten thousand dollars, they would run our coffee- 
room for us. Including the gift of two hundred dollars from 
our brave friend, we had five hundred dollars; but we went 
ahead, and made a beginning. Now, we are receiving and spend- 
ing at least five thousand dollars a year on work which has all 
grown out of that little meeting of four winters ago. We can- 
not believe, after such a history, that this work will ever stop. 

There have been other special experiences, all giving fresh 
comment upon ‘our faith in the power of woman’s work, and 
that forms of rescue-work which have drawn out so many 
manifestations of this power, are surely directed and blessed by 


the LorpD of the harvest. One woman has said to herself, “I 
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would like tc see a coffee-room opened on that particular cor- 
ner, from which have come to my windows many a sound of 
drunken rowdyism, though the neighborhood is so close to the 
residences of the wealthy and refined that one would have 
hardly supposed it the field for such work.” So she started 
out, and carried her subscription list to the houses and even the 
offices, first, of her friends, and then, of people who were 
bound to respect the faith and courage of any one who would 
engage in such disagreeable work as promiscuous begging, even 
though they did not care much about coffee-rooms. 

Now, the room is filled every night with a crowd, many of 
whom /ook much more respectable than those supposed to need 
such a place. But it does not take long to discover the rowdy- 
ism underneath the good clothes, nor to find out that they have 
been apt pupils of the saloon. Perhaps we have had a harder 
time bringing order out of chaos in this than in any other place 
we have opened. 

Another good woman thought she would like to do some- 
thing in this work, after hearing about it in a Sunday morning 
sermon. She came, saw, and conquered the situation. She 
put all the power of intelligence, wide reading, dramatic ability, 
educational faculty, and, above all, a burning Christian zeal into 
the room, where, we had been told, when we first opened it, we 
could not stay a week, but should inevitably be routed out by 
the rowdies and hoodlums of a densely crowded region. Let 
any one go to this place of an evening now, and see her braced 
up against the piano which she has purchased for the room, 
compelling their attention, drawing out of them their own 
knowledge, which has been lying dormant since their public- 
school days, making them understand that she is going to do 
all in her power to make them good American citizens; and he 
will go home saying to himself, ‘‘ A coffee-room offers a fine 
field for such work, and that field has found a worker equal to 
the field.” 

But it would not be possible that opportunities of this sort 
should long remain without enlisting the sympathy of men as 
well as women. We owe a large debt to one good layman es- 
pecially, who, though far away from the actual battle-field, has 
given us a large share of our sinews of war for what he calls 
‘‘common-sense temperance work.” His hearty sympathy has 
made each gift from him a source of new strength and courage. 
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We believe that rescue-work of this kind is sure to draw out 
similar bounty from many a warm heart and liberal hand as 
time goes on. 

Besides this kind of help, we are having every month the per- 
sonal assistance of gentlemen, who come to our rooms to give 
weekly entertainments and lectures. Each room is becoming a 
sort of miniature Toynbee Hall. They are interesting places to 
go to on one of these entertainment evenings. It is interesting 
to see and hear some college-student, for instance, who thinks 
“he cannot do much,” but “ would like to try and see” whether 
he can make attractive to such a crowd, toward whom a sense 
of the common brotherhood of man is drawing him, some sub- 
ject in which he himself is interested and which he has taken 
as an elective. To watch the earnestness with which such a 
young man puts forth all his best powers, to see the dawning 
intelligence as to this particular subject in the faces which often 
seem to us so dull and brutish, thus to realize what infinite 
opportunity is here offered for brotherly help, is enough to 
make one say to himself, “Let me put forth every energy I 
have as an agent for the development of such a field of 
opportunity.” 

Our reasons for believing in this kind of rescue-work have 
been given; and if we have succeeded in convincing no one else, 
we have at least increased the strength of our own convictions, 
by trying to express the theory of a kind of work, which does 
not give much time for theorizing, but makes endless demand 
for experiment. 


S. H. HILLIARD. 
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System of Christian Ethics. By Dr. J. A. Dorner. Translated by 
C. M. Meap, D.D., and the Rev. R. T. CunnincHam. London. 
1890. 


N the winter of 1890 Mr. Parnell was made the co-respondent 
in a case of divorce. No defence was made; the case went 
against him and his partner in sin, by default; even charity 
could no longer consider him aught but an unworthy man. 
But when this point was reached, it brought his political fol- 
lowers and colleagues face to face with a most perplexing ques- 
tion. How far could they retain their political association with 
him without becoming partakers of his personal sin? Mr. Glad- 
stone said that he, for one, could not do so at all. The Roman 
Catholic Church took the same view. His other associates and 
followers took widely different positions. It is not our purpose 
to follow out the political consequences of this leader’s fall, but 
it furnishes a fit and striking text for a homily upon a difficult 
but pressing point of casuistry. 

“Let us, then,” —to use the style of the homilist, — see pre- 
cisely what the question is. It is the point which S. Paul had 
in mind when he exhorted S. Timothy not to “ be partaker of 
other men’s sins.” [Mn&é xowwve duapriats addotpias.] He 
had no thought of Timothy ever committing the said sins him- 
self; but he deemed it possible for him to be guilty of them 
without committing. them. The question is not, What is the 
law of Christian charity in judging other men? In the class of 
cases we propose to examine, judgment has already been given. 
Charity has said her last word as counsel for the defendant, and 
in spite of that, the decision has been adverse. The court has 
spoken; the man or the thing or the institution has been pro- 
nounced bad. Charity has closed her brief and withdrawn from 
the court. What shall Christian people do with the offender? 

Nor, again, is it the question, Is the Christian rule of con- 
duct practicable in a world constituted as ours is? We are only 
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concerned to find what the rule is. It is a question of statics, 
not dynamics. 

How ought the Christian to bear himself toward men and 
things which have been seen to be bad? 

That the problem is one of enormous difficulty may be seen 
by a few practical examples. For instance, in social life. A 
Christian woman proposes to give an entertainment in her 
house. As she scans her list she comes to the name of a noto- 
riously bad man. Nobody has any doubt about the fact. His 
moral life is leprous. He has left behind him in his cynical 
career pitiable wrecks of weaknéss and virtue. His victims have 
dragged themselves out of sight, but nobody doubts their exist- 
ence. The man ought to be scourged out of the sight of all 
good men and pure women. Auvé, the man has a wife, a mother, 
sisters, who are good, who love him, who have not ceased to 
hope for his redemption. They and he are so bound together 
that they must be taken together or left together. Shall a card 
be sent him? 

For instance, again. A Christian man is a shareholder—a 
small shareholder—in a great corporation. His modest in- 
come is from the dividends which it pays. His influence in the 
management is practically nil. The managers, such of them as 
he knows, are men of high repute; but it is equally well known 
that the methods of the corporation are bad. It grinds the faces 
of the poor. It pays its employees starvation wages. It allows 
its old and helpless servants to starve. The profits which come 
into its treasury for distribution as dividends have sweat and 
blood on them; shall a Christian take such money in his hand? 
Or, the same corporation is a political sinner. It corrupts gov- 
ernment at its fountain-head. It bribes legislators, corrupts 
councilmen, tampers with courts. Shall the good man hold its 
stock? 

Or, again. Here is a queen of the stage. She is a mistress 
of her art,—but she is also a man’s mistress. As an actress 
she is supreme; but as a woman she is bad. There is no place 
for charity in judging of the fact. It is open, acknowledged, 
undisguised, notorious. Shall Christian people go to see her 
on the stage? Granting that play-going is intrinsically as in- 
nocent as church-going, is it right to go to see Aer, — or him ? 

Or, still again. The Christian is called upon to act with a 
certain political party. His interests are closely involved in its 
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success. But he does not doubt that the methods which the 
leaders of the party use to secure success are bad, dishonest, 
dishonorable. Shall he vote with it, contribute to its campaign 
fund, or share in the benefits of its triumph? 

The practical difficulty in all these, and a thousand similar 
cases, is obvious, and is increasing with every generation. It 
arises out of the complexity of human relationships. In a sim- 
ple, primitive community it would be conceivably easy to act. 
The bad man would be known, and sent to Coventry. Men’s 
livelihoods would come to them directly from the soil or the 
sea, and if tainted, could be thrown away. But in the highly 
developed organism which human society has come to be, the 
life of each atom is so entangled with that of every other atom 
that independent action seems impossible. The Christian woman 
says, “I must either withdraw from society altogether, or else 
I must send my invitations to those whom society accepts.” 
The business man says, “If I adopt any quixotic ideals of 
righteousness, I may as well go out of business.” The recrea- 
tion seeker says, “If I stay away from the theatre because 
actors and actresses are personally bad, I shall miss all that is 
artistically best.” The fact would seem to be that the problem 
of conduct is so puzzling that most people do not attempt for 
themselves to solve it at all. They accept whatever rule chances 
to be current in their own time and place. They follow the 
fashion. That may be capricious, arbitrary, indiscriminating, 
ignorant, — no matter, it is the only rule there is; so even good 
men and women say and act. But they do not always act so 
with a quiet mind. At the banquet of life they “eat what is set 
before them, asking no questions for conscience’ sake,” — ina 
sense vastly different from S. Paul's meaning, — but occasionally 
a morsel is proffered them which is too rank even for the most 
complaisant palate. There are good Christian people who are 
haunted continually with an irritating sense of incongruity be- 
tween the lives which they seem compelled to lead, and the 
ideal which in their secret heart they accept. 

Is there any clew to this labyrinth? How shall one live in 
the world and keep himself unspotted from the world? 

Two working theories of right living are extant, each of which 
is widely accepted. We believe them both to be bad. We be- 
lieve that their wide diffusion, in different quarters, has much to 
do with producing the moral perplexity of which we complain. 
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The frstis the principle of Spiritual Direction, which receives the 
support of the enormous moral force which the Roman Church 
wields, and which receives the indorsement of a few doctrinatres 
among ourselves. Its theory is that the conduct of a human 
life is a responsibility too great, for the ordinary man wisely to 
assume. His moral path must of necessity be so obscure, the 
trail at times so faint, at others so crossed and recrossed by 
other footsteps, intersected by so many routes at places where 
there are no sign-posts, that the wise man will not try to pursue 
it without a guide. Guides are provided. The Priest is trained 
in casuistry, drilled in the settlement of hypothetical moral 
problems until he is equipped to become an expert in moral 
conduct. The faithful are then bidden to place the manage- 
ment of their lives in his hands. The practical result of the 
theory has been far from satisfactory. Over and above the 
ecclesiastical evils referable to it, it directly encourages the un- 
Christian notion that obedience to CHRIST’S rule is intrinsically 
impossible. Beside, that, the spiritual director cannot, in the 
nature of the case, be at hand at the juncture where he might 
be of use. Men cannot escape the necessity for immediate ac- 
tion in the exigencies of life. There is ordinarily no time for 
consultation with an expert. One must act. If he finds that he 
has acted wrongly, he may go to the expert’ to be instructed 
as to how he ought to have acted; but that is of small advan- 
tage as to the case already settled. 

The second working theory is: That it is possible to distin- 
guish between the professional and personal characters of bad 
men, accepting them in one character and holding apart from 
them on the other. This is very specious, and very widely ac- 
cepted. It claims that in his capacity as head of a great cor- 
poration a man may be as bowelless as a lamp-post, and as a 
private man be full of compassion and tender mercy. It says, 
“Tf I find it necessary to have a limb amputated, I search for 
the man who is the most skilful surgeon. I care nothing about 
his private life. If I want to be entertained at a play, I only in- 
quire whether or not the artist at hand knows how to act. If 
he or she is satisfactory upon that point, he may in his private 
life be a thief, an adulterer, or what you will. I have nothing to 
do with, and do not come into contact with his personal habits. 
I only invite the notorious vowé to my large parties; then I act 
in my professional character as a leader of society; I would not 
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think of having him at my family table. I indorse the political 
leader who knows how to win success for the party; personally 
he may be Jew, Turk, Heretic, or Infidel,—I have nothing to 
do with that.” 

It need not be denied that in some cases this distinction be- 
tween personal and professional relations is legitimate. There 
are times and places when one cannot do better than to follow 
Shylock’s method: “I will buy with you, sell with you, walk 
with you, talk with you, and so following; but I will not eat 
with you, drink with you, nor pray with you.” But after all, 
it is a Jew’s rule, not a Christian's. The New Testament lays 
down a different principle of action. It insists upon making 
distinctions among men. When charity has exhausted herself, 
when personal effort to recover the offender has failed, when 
he has refused to hearken to the collective voice of good men, 
then “let him be as a heathen man and a publican” is to a Jew. 
Such an one must not be received into your house; with such 
an one “you must not so much as eat.” The Jew thought of 
the relations subsisting among men as being mechanical; the 
Christian thinks of them as being vital. Which of these con- 
ceptions is true? Which is scientific? 

It is fancied that two human beings may maintain contact at 
a single point without touching through their whole extent. 
Men and women are thought of as being like individual dia- 
monds,—each possessing many facets, and that they may main- 
tain contact at certain facets and not at all the rest. The idea 
is not true to the facts of life. The relations of men are not 
mechanical, but vital. There are no bulkheads in the structure 
of the individual, or between individuals. If one compartment 
of a life be stained, its contents flow over into and discolor all 
the others. One cannot hold relations with a known thief, adul- 
teress, fraud, liar, tyrant, without insensibly sharing their na- 
tures. There is only one exception to this law, and that is the 
case of the spiritual healer who touches sin with the same 
impunity that the physician does contagion. Even he some- 
times meets his death. 

The great peril of the code so generally accepted, is that 
it confuses moral distinctions. The loss of the faculty to dis- 
criminate between good and bad is but a step farther. Those 
who should have been the moral leaders of England essayed 
to distinguish between the bad man and the good king in 
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Charles I. The result was the indiscriminate debauchery of 
the Restoration. 

The Christian who maintains relations with the confessedly 
wicked “ puts out his own light.” To the extent to which his 
personality merges with that of the bad man or woman, to the 
same extent he loses his power to act upon the same person 
gua Christian. This mingling of personalities is much more 
real than is usually supposed. The great actress draws a whole 
audience into the stormy sea of her own emotions. When they 
are presently thrown out again, the color of those waters is still 
upon them. 

“Thou shalt honor the right man and not the wrong, and this 
under penalty. Honor JESUS CHRIST, and thou shalt become 
like unto Him. Honor Judas Iscariot, and thou shalt sell old 
clo’es and get thee much moneys.” 


S. D. MCCONNELL. 
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Hellenised Christiantty. 


The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the Christian Church: 
the Hibbert Lectures for 1888. By the late Epwin Hatcnu, D.D. 
London. 1890. 


f ty late lamented schoiar and author, Professor Edwin 

Hatch, left the manuscript of his Hibbert Lectures in an 
unfinished state. His friend, Principal Fairbairn of Mansfield 
College, Oxford, with the aid of Mr. Bartlet and Professor 
Sanday, did a labor of love in preparing them for publication. 
Principal Fairbairn also writes the Preface. In this he says that 
Professor Hatch’s work “is a study in historical development. 
. . . His purpose like his method was scientific ; and as an attempt 
at the scientific treatment of the growth and formulation of ideas, 
of the evolution and establishment of usages within the Christian 
Church, it ought to be studied and criticised. To his mind every 
species of mechanical deism was alien; and if his method bears 
hard upon the traditions and assumptions by which such a deism 
still lives in the region of early ecclesiastical history, it was only 
that he might prepare the way for the coming of a faith and a 
society that should be worthier of the MASTER he loved and the 
Church he served.” 

Dr. Hatch states the problem which he undertakes to explain 
to be that of the “ difference of both form and content between 
the Sermon on the Mount and the Nicene Creed.” The con- 
trast between the two is patent. ‘The one belongs to a world 
of Syrian peasants, the other to a world of Greek philosophers.” 
‘‘Why an ethical sermon stood in the fore-front of the teaching 
of Jesus CHRIST, and a metaphysical creed in the fore-front of 
the Christianity of the fourth century, is a problem which claims 
investigation.” The first obvious point is, that the change in the 
centre of gravity from conduct to belief is coincident with the 
transference of Christianity from a Semitic to a Greek soil. 
The religion of any race at a given time is relative to the whole 
mental attitude of that time. So the whole mental attitude of 
the Greco-Roman world in the first three centuries must be 
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studied, in order to understand how and why the Nicene Creed 
came to be the expression of its Christian life rather than the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

Dr. Hatch’s method is to study the whole of the phenomena 
of what he calls Hellenism — which we think would better be 
called the Graeco-Roman civilization — of the first three centu- 
ries, as the antecedent out of which came the consequent change 
in original Christian ideas and usages, —the change, that is, from 
an ethical sermon to a metaphysical creed as the exponent of 
Christianity. This he claims to be scientific, because it follows 
the historical method, which he says “ is marching in our day, 
almost for the first time, into the domain of Christian history.” 
This science of history he thinks “ will add a new chapter to 
Christian apologetics, . . . though it may show some things to be 
derived which we thought to be original, and some things to be 
phantoms which we thought to be realities.” At the close he 
says, “I have ventured as a pioneer into comparatively unex- 
plored ground.” The latter remark causes surprise; it does 
not seem worthy of the pen of ascholar. With this we would 
simply note the utter absence of reference to the real pioneer 
and founder of this work, Dr. Ferdinand Christian Bauer, — 
though most of his references are to German authorities, chiefly 
to Harnack’s Dogmengeschichte. We would also note the 
limitations and dangers of the merely historical study of doc- 
trine. Dr. Hatch’s work shows that he has not avoided the 
dangers, and that he is unaware of its limitations. The chief 
danger is that of seeking in merely empirical, historical condi- 
tions the cause of moral and intellectual forms. In learning how 
a thing has been created, how dogma has been evolved, there 
comes the temptation to disparage the shat of creation. The 
interest is called off from the “ruth of doctrines to their histori- 
cal origin and growth. The chief limitation of this method is 
that of confounding the empirical conditions of the evolution of 
truth with the adequate cause of them. It tempts one to forget 
that the true first cause is the final cause, that the totality of his- 
torical conditions is no more the real cause of moral and reli- 
gious beliefs than the totality of the materials of a building is the 
cause of that building, rendering unnecessary the assumption of 
an architect. 

We regret to have these criticisms to offer on this fine piece 
of work. But we find throughout it a current and emphatic dis- 
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paragement of theology. It is not regarded as the queen of the 
sciences, because it is not appreciated. He goes so far as to 
say that the belief that metaphysical theology (which expressed 
itself in the Nicene symbol) is more than personal convictions 
or opinions, “ is the chief bequest of Greece to religious thought, 
and it has been a damnosa hereditas” [p. 138]. 

But we must refrain from criticism until we have noted the 
results reached by the author. 

In this study he first takes up the /#erary environment. The 
Greek world of the second and third centuries was an educated 
world. This education was complex and wide-spread. Litera- 
ture, rhetoric, and sophistry were the chief elements of this edu- 
cation. The profession of teacher was an esteemed and lucrative 
one. ‘ This education was widely diffused and had a great hold 
upon society. Its effect in the second century of our era had 
been to create a certain habit of mind.” When Christianity came 
into contact with this world, it was profoundly modified. Such 
people could neither receive nor retain Christianity in its primi- 
tive simplicity. It caught the rushing torrent of the river of GoD 
in its own intellectual forms; and though it freed Christianity 
from its provincial isolation, it also crushed out its uncultivated 
earnestness, and tended to deaden while broadening its vital 
force. 

A chapter is devoted to Greek and Christian exegesis, in 
which it is shown that “ the earliest methods of Christian exege- 
sis were continuations of the methods which were common at 
the time to both Greek and Grzco-Judean writers” [p. 69]. 
In both, this culminated in the allegoric method, which led “ to 
postpone almost to modern times the acceptance of the /itera/, 
grammatical, and historical sense, as the true sense of Scripture.” 
It grew out of a tendency to rationalism, but by the irony of 
history, it has come in later times to be vested like a saint, and 
to wear an aureole round its head. It has been the tool of 
traditionalists and ecclesiastics. But it is doomed to utter 
disparagement. 

The next chapter gives an interesting sketch of the rhetorical 
and sophistical schools and teachers, as the environment which 
transformed primitive prophesying into the cultured form of the 
sermon. Earnest men, especially among the Stoics, protested 
against the evils of the current type of teachers in the Roman 
world. They accused these teachers of making a trade of their 
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knowledge, and of unreality and sophistry, in magnifying them- 
selves rather than the truth. Christian “‘ prophets ” and teachers 
were affected by this current mode of discourse. “In place of 
prophesying came preaching. Prophesying died when the Cath- 
olic Church was formed” [p. 107]. “The greatest Christian 
preachers of the fourth century had been trained to rhetorical 
methods, and had themselves taught rhetoric” [p. 109]. Greek 
rhetoric created the Christian sermon. The race of eloquent 
talkers seduced the earnest prophets of righteousness to change 
the form of their discourse. The change was unfavorable to 
reality. Progress stopped. There has ever since been an ele- 
ment of sophistry in preaching. The hope of Christianity is 
that the class of rhetorical religionists will again be displaced 
by a class of preachers who will speak only “as the SPIRIT gives 
them utterance” [p. 115]. 

And yet the age “was in reality an age of moral reforma- 
tion.” Dr. Hatch draws a pleasing picture of the morals of the 
times, in contrast with the caricature drawn by satirists, and the 
denunciations of the Christian apologists. ‘ There was in ancient 
Rome, as in modern London, a preponderating mass of those 
who loved their children and their homes, who were good neigh- 
bors and faithful friends, who conscientiously discharged their 
civil duties, and were, in all the current senses of the word, moral 
men” [p. 140]. Religious guilds requiring purity of life rapidly 
increased in number. Philosophy too was largely practical, aim- 
ing at the actual reformation of mankind. Cynicism and stoi- 
cism both took this turn. They cultivated a moral gymnastic 
(acxnois). They had two maxims: “ Follow nature,” and “ Fol- 
low GoD.” We wish that every one could read the catena of 
lofty moral and religious teaching given from Epictetus and 
other pagan teachers. They constrain one to exclaim, These 
men were not only “not far from,” but they were really within 
“the kingdom of Gop.” After describing the ethics of primi- 
tive Christianity, comparing and contrasting them with Greek 
ethics, he shows how profoundly they were transformed. The 
Puritan party either sectarianized, or drifted into that sublime 
individualism of monasticism for which Greek ethics had pre- 
pared the way. This led to a deterioration of average Chris- 
tian ethics. ‘“ The victory of Greek ethics was complete. The 
ethics of the Sermon on the Mount, which the earliest Christian 
communities endeavored to carry into practice, have been trans- 
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muted by the slow alchemy of history into the ethics of Roman 
law. The basis of Christian society is not Christian, but Roman 
and stoical” [p.170]. The Church must first be converted to 
primitive Christian practice, in order to be converted to the 
primitive Christian theory. 

But Christianity came into contact with Greek speculative phi- 
losophy also. The philosophy of Palestine was almost entirely 
ethical. Christianity began in this ethical form. But the influ- 
ence of Greek philosophy exerted such a moulding force as to 
make Christianity a philosophy as well as a religion. The phil- 
osophical Judaism of Alexandria formed the bridge for this 
conversion. To define, to speculate, and to systematize were 
characteristic of the current habit of mind in the Greco-Roman 
empire; hence came Christian theology. The underlying as- 
sumptions of the theology of the Nicene age are Greek. ‘“ They 
come from the Greek tendency to attach the same certainty to 
metaphysical as to physical ideas. They are in reality built upon 
a quicksand. All speculations upon the primary facts of Chris- 
tianity are dogmas in the original sense of the word. They are 
simply personal convictions ” [p. 138]. And one man’s dogma 
is as good and true as another’s. Dr. Hatch is a decided nomi- 
nalist, an emphatic protester against the validity of philosophical 
thought in favor of the merely physical and historical sciences. 
This is sufficient to render of no worth all his znferences as to 
the worth of Greek philosophy in its influence upon Christianity. 
But it does not affect the value of the fact of this influence which 
he so clearly demonstrates. We admit the fact, but we de- 
mur to his judgment, that it “has been a damnosa hereditas.” 
He traces the growth of monotheism in Greek thought, and then 
shows how it furnished the reasoned basis for Hebrew monothe- 
ism, and for the Christian theodicy of origin. 

Christian theology proper was built upon a Jewish basis; but 
“it was in the Gentile rather than in the Jewish world that the 
theology of Christianity was shaped” [p. 238]. This is shown 
at length in regard to the conception of the nature of Gop, His 
transcendence, the Logos doctrine, the conceptions of omoousios 
and Ayfostasis, and the other metaphysical distinctions which 
formed the watchwords of ecclesiastical and political parties in 
those centuries. The value of all such distinctions and theology 
rests, he says, upon three assumptions derived from Greek phi- 
losophy: (1) That metaphysical distinctions are important; 
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(2) That they correspond to realities; and (3) That such con- 
ceptions of GOD correspond to the nature of His being. Dr. 
Hatch, while recognizing the aid of Greek thought in elevating 
and purifying the conception of GoD, demurs to all these as- 
sumptions, and looks forward to the time whén the Christian 
world will transcend them. In a word, he is out of sympathy 
with all speculative theclogy. 

He also gives an interesting and sympathetic description of 
the Greek mysteries, as having the same aim as Christianity it- 
self, being a part of a great religious and ethical revival in 
paganism. He then shows how profoundly they modified the 
worship of the Church, especially in its two simple sacraments. 
The splendid ceremonial of the Greek and Roman Churches 
he shows to be largely borrowed from these pagan cults. 

In another lecture he shows the influence of Greek thought, 
in changing the primitive Christian conception of faith as a 
moral trust into belief as an intellectual conviction. This evil 
was exaggerated by “ a permanently disastrous fact in Christian 
history, — the interference of the State, which gave the decrees 
of councils that sanction which elevated the resolutions of the 
majority upon the deepest subjects of human speculation to 
the factitious rank of laws which must be accepted on pain of 
forfeiture, banishment, or death” [p. 280]. The elevation of 
doctrine to a co-ordinate position with //f/¢ in the Christian 
communities was due to the interposition of the State [p. 345]. 
Again, “ the assumption of the finality of the Nicene theology is 
the hypothesis of a development which went on for three cen- 
turies, and was then suddenly and forever arrested” [p. 332]. 
“ The darkest pages of Christian history are those which record 
the story of the endeavor to force transformed Greek meta- 
physics upon men or races to whom they were alien,” and the 
only ground of despair is the fear that their dominance will be 
perpetual [p. 349]. Finally, he claims to have shown that a 
large part of what are sometimes called Christian doctrines and 
usages are in reality Greek. The greater part of nominal Chris- 
tianity is not Christian, but Greek. 

What then is the relation of these Greek elements in Christianity 
to the nature of Christianity itself? Two theories only, he thinks, 
are possible. The first is essentially that of Puritanism or Evan- 
gelicalism. Christianity ‘‘ may throw off Hellenism, and be none 
the loser, but rather stand out again before the world in the un- 
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colored majesty of the Gospels,” making the Sermon on the 
Mount its essence and sum, To this unhistorical, unreal, and 
unphilosophical view Dr. Hatch himself inclines. But he al- 
lows another possible theory. “It is possible to urge, on the 
other hand, that the tree of life which was planted by the hand 
of Gop Himself in the soil of human society, was intended from 
the first to grow by assimilating to itself whatever elements it 
found there. . . . It is possible to hold that it is the duty of 
each succeeding age at once to accept the developments of the 
past, and to do its part in bringing on the developments of the 
future” [p. 351]. 

Were it not for his unfortunate anti-theological bias, this is 
the theory which we should expect to find taken by a scientific 
student of history, who believes as he does, “ that we may hear 
the solemn tramp of the science of history marching slowly, but 
marching’ always to conquest” [p. 23]. This incongruity of 
judgment with method is a surprise. The science of history 
stands for the maintenance of development, of thought, of logic, 
of Providence in history. If Greece thus lives through so many 
centuries, no other judgment is possible for the scientific student 
of history than that it lives there by the might of right. To 
trace its magnificent ecumenical and long-lived vitality only to 
disparage it, is to destroy the very idea of a science of history. 
We can account for it only by the strong anti-theological bias of 
the author’s mind and feelings. We can sympathize to a large 
extent with his protest against dogma, orthodoxy, traditionalism, 
and paganism, as maintained by those who parade an orthodoxy 
or a catholicism of any past age as infallible and ultimate. We 
share in his earnest moral protest against both theology and 
ecclesiasticism in the form in which they are too often presented. 
We believe that we have in the Scriptures a source of appeal, a 
test of doctrines and developments, an undying fountain of life, 
from which pure doctrine and holy inspiration can always be 
freshly drawn. 

The moral idealism and earnest piety of Puritan and Evan- 
gelical should always be welcomed as the ever-needed protest 
against traditionalism, in favor of the essential spiritual elements 
of Christianity. Sectarian views,, opinions, dogmas, and sys- 
tems must not be allowed to fetter the minds and hearts of 
Christians, though they parade themselves under the title of 
“ Catholic.” Such sectarian dogma is as prevalent and as ob- 
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noxious within our own Church as it is in those which we some- 
times arrogantly style sectarian. But we must also find and 
maintain a non-sectarian theology. We must distinguish be- 
tween ecumenical theology and non-catholic opinion of both 
Calvinist and Anglo-Catholic. We must hold to ecumenical 
though progressive theology, to the reality of speculative the- 
ology and the worth of philosophical distinctions and defini- 
tions. Nominalism to-day is agnosticism. Dr. Hatch is an 
agnostic in respect to intellectual knowledge of Gop. He be- 
lieves the philosophical interpretation of the simple facts of 
Christianity to be a misinterpretation, “a malign legacy from 
the dying philosophies of Greece.” It passes comprehension 
how a scientific student of history can fail to recognize the in- 
tellectual preparation for the Gospel in Greek thought, and how 
he can fail to recognize the place and worth of this thought 
to the Catholic Church, in defining truth off from error in the 
Nicene age. How much more truly scientific and historical is 
the view expressed by the Rev. J R. Illingworth in Lax Mundi! 
Referring to this old objection to theology, and granting to the 
fullest extent all that Dr Hatch claims for Greek philosophy in 
the formulation of this theology, he says: “‘ Any attack therefore 
upon our theology for its connection with Greek thought is power- 
less to disturb us, since we accept the fact, but give it another in- 
terpretation; while we rejoice in every fresh proof that the great 
thoughts of the Greek mind were guided by a higher power and 
consecrated to a nobler end than ever their authors dreamed 
of, and that the true classic culture is no alien element, but @ 
legitimate ingredient in Catholic, complete Christianity ” [ Zax 
Mundi, p. 168, Lovell’s edition]. The mind of the Church, and, 
if you will, of the State, as expressed at the Council of Nicza, 
was the most philosophical and the most ecumenical expression 
of the necessary implications of the primary facts of Christianity 
that could possibly have been made at that time or since. Greek 
thought then once for all enabled the Church to state practi- 
cally some ultimate distinctions and definitions as to the nature 
and the persons of the Godhead. This symbol did thorough 
work at the points of attack; but it did not do complete work. 
It left many open questions, and many new questions have since 
arisen. But it forms the solid core of all true theology. De- 
velopment there must be, but development from it as a fixed 
centre, as new attacks and needs and investigations come up. 
19 
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Christians must think. Thought is a Divine faculty. Theology 
is the most legitimate as well as the highest kind of knowledge, 
as true in its way as it is higher, as merely empirical, historical, 
and scientific knowledge. It is metaphysical, as the essence and 
the perfection of man is metaphysical. 

Such theology, it is true, cannot be understood by all Chris- 
tian people, nor is it essential to the highest type of holy living. 
We can understand the demurrer to enforcing subscription to it 
as an essential to membership in the Christian Church. Here 
the evangelical is right. The simple Gospel is sufficient to con- 
vert, inspire, and save. The simplest statement of the primary 
facts of Christianity is all that should be required. Even the 
repetition of the Nicene Creed in public worship is more than 
should be required. But then the Nicene Creed and its legiti- 
mate offspring should always be held up as expressing the mind 
of the Church, which has been busy analyzing, defining, and 
systematizing the intellectual form of Christian truth. The 
Church at large must always have a theology which expresses 
its mind as to the contents and implications of the facts of the 
Gospel in the highest and ripest categories of philosophy. But 
such theology should be kept in its proper place as a symbol 
to conserve truth and stimulate thought. “ It was,” says the 
Rev. Aubrey Moore [Lux Mundi, p. 71], “the collision of 
Christianity with Greek thought which gave rise to Christian 
theology in the strict sense of the term. . . . Christian theology 
grows naturally out of the Christian religion. Religion js a 
Divine life, theology a Divine science.” 

We cannot add the much more that should be added to this 
view, as the normal and rational attitude of Christian thought as 
opposed to the theological agnosticism which mars the other- 
wise able and valuable work of Dr. Hatch. Gratitude is due for 
the scholarly work here done, as well as for the same kind of 
work done in his Bampton lecture several years ago, on “‘ The 
Organization of the Early Christian Churches.” In both of 
them we have a much-needed antidote to the incoming flood 
of pious ignorance, which stamps indiscriminately the finished 
sculptured forms and the mere débris of great epochs with the 
Divine title of Catholic. The Christian world may well regard 
his early death as “ untimely” for it. He was in the midst of 
his productive period. He had a continental reputation for 
scholarship and for profound Christian enthusiasm. His pro- 
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test against theology arose from the unreality of much of the 
traditional and current form of it. And all theology is in danger 
of becoming unreal, a mere form of sound doctrine; so that his 
protest may have the needed effect of reviving to more real life 
that which he protests against. 


J. MACBRIDE STERRETT. | 
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The Holy Bible, containing the Old and New Testaments: Translated 
out of the Original Tongues, by His Majesty's Special Command. 
London. 1625. 


WOMAN “which was a sinner” anointed the feet of our 
LorD, and wiped them with the hair of her head. Simon 
the Pharisee forthwith said, ‘‘ This man, if he were a prophet, 
would have perceived who and what manner of woman this is.” 
The Pharisee was of the belief that a person, to be a prophet, 
must be capable of discerning the identity and the character of 
every man or woman with whom he came in contact. This doc- 
trine of this Pharisee was not taught in the Scriptures which 
the man recognized. The Prophet Samuel, in order to be able 
to identify Saul, the son of Kish, as the man who was to have 
authority over Israel, needed and received a special revelation. 
The power to perceive the identity or character of a person 
intuitively was not essential to the Biblical idea of a prophet; 
and it was not with respect to all matters, or on all occasions, 
that the utterances of a seer were, or were held to be, oracular. 
It seems to have been understood in ancient Israel that a 
prophet’s sanction might be sought for a project, and might, if 
given, be accounted a thing worthy to be revered, without being 
regarded as incapable of being superseded by a word of Gop 
coming to the prophet thereafter. David intimated to Nathan 
the Seer a project which was in his mind, — the pious project of 
building a stable structure of stone and cement, to be the sym- 
bolical residence of GOD, and as such to take the place of the 
thing of stakes and curtains in which the ark of the covenant 
had been for ages. Nathan answered, “Do all that is in thine 
heart;” but that night “the word of the LORD” came unto Na- 
than, “ Thus shalt thou say unto my servant David, thou shalt not 
build me an house; howbeit thou didst well that it was in thine 
heart.” The annunciation of this word, and of gracious prom- 
ises which accompanied the word, filled David with contentment, 
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and more than contentment. Without expressing wonder that 
the sanction given by the prophet to his plans had been super- 
seded, he proceeded to the tabernacle to pour forth thanksgiv- 
ings. Similar was the case in the age of the Apostles. S. Paul 
is on a voyage to Rome. A terrific storm arises. S. Paul ad- 
monishes, ‘“ Sirs, I perceive that this voyage will be with much 
loss, not only of the ship and cargo, but also of our lives.” The 
perception was not verified by the event. All the inmates of 
the ship got safely to land; not a man of them lost his life. 
Meanwhile a tempestuous wind beat down upon the ship: 
They labored exceedingly with the storm. They began to 
throw the freight overboard, and cast out the tackling. After 
they had gotten such loss to the cargo, Paul remonstrated with 
them with regard to the imprudence shown in their failure to 
give heed to his counsel, and nevertheless proceeded to declare 
on the ground of a revelation given to him in the night of the day 
before this speech, ‘‘ There shall be no loss of life among you, 
but only of the ship.” The contrariety between the perception 
and the thing he was now able to declare as a matter of revela- 
tion, obvious as the contrariety was, does not appear to have 
called forth wonder. 5S. Luke, a companion of S. Paul through- 
out the voyage, and the writer of that book of Scripture which 
narrates the facts, treats the events as not needing an explana- 
tion at his hands. An Apostle might make an admonition well 
entitled to regard by reason of his sense and standing, yet capa- 
ble of being more than countervailed by a disclosure made to 
him by means of an angel subsequently. The event attested the 
veracity of the claim S. Paul made, — namely, to be believed 
where and when he professed to speak by Divine authority; and 
nothing occurred which went to show that the forecast he had 
exercised in the first instance, a forecast which-did not claim to 
be more than human, was unreasonable, or could be disregarded 
without danger of damage to contemners. 

To proceed a step farther: S. Paul holds that the prophe- 
cies which mortals make, important as they now are, will in the 
ulterior stage of existence have survived their value and become 
effete, as it were; that the knowledge of the counsels of GoD 
which he possesses, is partial, one-sided,— the knowledge of a 
person to whom only single aspects of Divine truth have been 
exhibited. In the state to come he will look back on his pres- 
ent conceptions as an adult looks back on the ideas of his early 
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boyhood. ‘When I was an infant, I spoke as an infant, as an 
infant I felt, as an infant I thought. But now that I have become 
a man, I have put away the things of the infant. Now we see by 
means of a mirror, in an enigma, but then face to face.” Observe 
how the Apostle, besides disclaiming omniscience, alike for him- 
self and for his fellow-mortals, treats his knowledge of the past 
and of the future of his personal life in this world. This sacred 
writer remembers that he had baptized Crispus, Gaius, and the 
household of Stephanas, but ‘“‘ knows not whether he had bap- 
tized any other; ” he forecasts the lot destined to come to him 
with uncertainty ; when in prison, he will determine with regard 
to a journey which he desires to make, so soon as he shall “ see 
how it will go with him; ” when on a journey, his language is, “I 
go to Jerusalem not knowing the things which shall befall me 
there.” Sometimes the Apostle sharply distinguishes between 
those of his utterances which are merely his, and those which 
are to be referred to a Divine revelation vouchsafed to him. In 
ordinary cases the husband may not repudiate the wife, nor the 
wife desert the husband. “To the married I give charge, yea, 
not I, but the LorRD.” When one of the parties repudiates or 
deserts, the other of the parties may be passive, though no more 
than passive. This “say I, not the LORD.” Passing to another 
matter, the course to be pursued by a father who has daughters 
marriageable but not yet married, the Apostle writes, ‘‘ Concern- 
ing virgins I haye no commandment of the LorD, but I give my 
judgment as one that hath obtained mercy of the LORD to be 
faithful.” The judgment which S. Paul here gives is assailed by 
an enemy to Christianity. But what if this assailant thinks that 
the judgment pronounced stretches too far the rights of a parent 
over daughters old enough to marry? The fault, if there is a 
fault, belongs not to Christianity, but only to a single Christian, — 
a Christian most exalted, but one who in giving the advice declares 
that the thing he advises is not to be regarded as a command- 
ment of CHRIST. When the Apostle says of a widow, She is 
happier in my judgment, if she continues such, the judgment is 
given with the reserve implied by the word “ think,” — “I think 
that I also have the Spirit of the LORD.” This passage is to be 
compared with a passage written for a different Church at a sub- 
sequent time: ‘I desire that the younger widows marry, bear 
children, rule the household.” Somewhat similar would seem 
to be the fact that S. Paul, when giving an account of two of his 
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journeys to Jerusalem, says of the former of the journeys, “ I 
went up to Jerusalem to visit Cephas;” and in relation to the 
latter says, ‘ After the space of fourteen years I went up again, 
and I went up in accordance with a revelation, . . . lest I should 
be running or had run in vain.” As the motive for the second 
journey differed from the motive for the first, and as the sec- 
ond journey was followed by effects far more important, it seems 
probable that the Apostle meant to allow his readers to believe 
that the first going up was undertaken of his own motion merely. 
Only on this supposition is the clause, “ And I went up in accord- 
ance with a revelation,” possessed of much significance. 

When the Gospel for the day is named, the custom of our 
Church requires that we should rise from our seats, ascribe 
glory to the Revealer, and continue standing so long as the 
LorD JEsUS is exhibited as teaching in person by word or act. 
But while the Epistle for the day is being read, we may sit. This 
difference in the treatment of the two descriptions of Sacred 
Scripture is said to be traceable to very ancient times. A 
sufficient reason for the difference lies in the fact that the utter- 
ances in the Epistles do not always claim Divine authority or 
absolute inerrancy. The language addressed to Timothy, ‘“ The 
cloke which I left with Crispus at Ephesus, bring with thee, and 
the scrolls, especially the parchments,” was a request, coming 
from such an one as Paul the aged, and because of this origin, 
meriting all heed and compliance, but did not purport to be a 
commandment of the LORD. The statement made respecting 
certain evil-doers, ‘‘ There fell in one day three and twenty 
thousand,” does not agree with the Old Testament account of 
the penal event adverted to. That account says four and 
twenty thousand. Does S. Paul’s statement mean that he pos- 
sessed a revelation correcting the Old Testament account? 
More probably it shows that the writer did not remember the 
mere words of the ancient history; quite as he did not remem- 
ber whether he had baptized any Christians at Corinth besides 
Crispus, Gaius, and the household of Stephanas. In the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians the writer uses words which hardly 
do less than imply that he expected to be still alive at his 
Lorp’s coming to raise the dead from their tombs. In the 
Second Epistle, written some years or months after the first, 
words of the Apostle clearly import that at the time of the 
second writing the writer expected to be resuscitated from 
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death at the second advent. What matters this change in the 
mood of his mind? Respecting the chronology of the future 
coming of CHRIST, the SAVIOUR had said to his Apostles: ‘* Of 
that day and that hour knoweth no man;” “ It is not for you to 
know the times and the seasons.” S. Paul might fail to see “ how 
it would go with him” in relation to the time of the second 
advent, somewhat as he failed thus to see in relation to an event 
of a different kind concerning which he elsewhere speaks. 
Necessary, important, and fruitful of consequences as these 
admissions are, it is nevertheless true that the scriptures of 
S. Paul are like all else that is found in the canonical writings, 
worthy to be read, marked, learned, and inwardly digested. If 
David did well to consult Nathan the Seer, even when this 
prophet was not supposed to have a commandment of the LORD 
with regard to the project which was in the king’s mind, it can- 
not be well for us to neglect the writings of an Apostle who had 
seen the SAVIOUR after the ascension of the latter person, and had 
been by him constituted a witness alike of that sight, and of 
things with regard to which he would afterward make himself 
manifest. These writings supply a testimony to the life and 
death of Jesus of Nazareth, additional to that given by the 
Evangelists, and for the purposes of the apologist not less 
valuable. These scriptures serve in important cases to disprove 
the claims which ages subsequent to the Apostolic alleged for 
beliefs and practices which those ages introduced into the 
Church. The Christian soul, studying the writings of S. Paul, 
joyfully recognizes much therein as developing, amplifying, and 
illustrating matter which the Revealer had spoken in brief, — 
recognizes, for example, in the Pauline distinction between the 
body that now is and the body wherewith the dead are to come, 
between the thing sown and the thing which is to be raised up, 
an unfolding of the doctrine, “ They that are accounted worthy 
to attain to that world and the resurrection from the dead, 
neither marry nor are given in marriage. They are equal unto 
the angels.” Moreover, in some cases (principally cases in 
which the Churches addressed were in danger of being misled 
by premature expectations, by needless apprehensions, by erro- 
neous teachers, or by presumption) the Apostle expressly claims 
for the statements he makes the authority of communications 
from on high: ‘ This we say unto you in the word of the Lorp;” 
“ The SPIRIT speaketh expressly;” ‘“ By a revelation he made 
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known unto me the mystery . . . that the Gentiles should be 
fellow-members of the body.” Twice the Apostle says, once in 
reference to the LORD’s Supper, once in relation to the resuscita- 
tion of CHRIST’S body from death, “I received from the LORD 
that which I delivered unto you.” The same Epistle which says 
in relation to a question concerning marriage, ‘“‘ I have no com- 
mandment of the LORD,” says with reference to other things 
which are at the time the subject of discourse, “ The things 
which I write unto you are the commandment of the LORD.” 
Utterances accompanied by such allegations must certainly be 
accepted by all who acknowledge the Pauline authorship of the 
books in which they occur, and believe in the Divine legation of 
the writer of the books, as part and parcel of the faith once 
delivered to the saints. If these utterances were not singular in 
their quality, they would not be, as they are, singular in the 
manner in which they appear. They may be compared with 
the “Thus shalt thou say to my servant David,” mentioned in 
2 Samuel vii. They have the same title to belief as is pos- 
sessed by the things spoken by our LORD in person; and the 
reception of the revelations they allege — revelations which came 
time after time in the life of the recipient — could not but raise 
his mind and soul to a level of extraordinary height, and so 
place him in a position such as that which was occupied by 
Nathan the Seer when he made his first answer to David with 
respect to the building of the temple. 


G. EMLEN HARE. 
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Sidney, A Novel. By Marcaret DeELAND. Boston. 1890. 


IMPLY as a novel, Stduey is much better than John Ward, 

Preacher, although in close proportion as it is better, it is 
likely to.be less popular. It shows some progress toward 
what Mrs. Deland's critics so often advise, — more “ care for life 
in itself’ — at the same time that its framework is, as before, a 
story of thearies. In several particulars the very improvement 
in the work may diminish its number of readers. To John 
Ward, for instance, one could — though not, we think, justly — 
object as an impossible character; and to go too near the limits 
of possibility is generally accounted a fault. The man whose 
convictions make the situation in Szduey cannot be so accused. 
Even if the dogmatic Calvinist be found no more among us, 
the dogmatic sceptic is common enough; and no one will say 
that Major Lee is outside the range of late nineteenth-century 
experience. Yet his undoubted reality lessens his effect, tech- 
nically speaking, for two reasons: first, because exaggeration 
is a kind of large print to eyes unskilled in reading human 
nature; and second, because the world has not yet made up its 
mind about the practical Agnostic; his type is still something 
of a mystery, and the contrast between his theory and his hu- 
manity is not yet clearly defined. The Calvinist, on the con- 
trary, is thoroughly decided upon; he stands for something 
quite distinct in the popular imagination, and can be counted 
on to raise certain ideas as surely as a long-known word. The 
Agnostic, as a newer term, has to be weighed and considered, 
and makes us even then doubtful whether we understand. It is 
as a contribution to our understanding in the future that Szdney 
may be considered an important novel, both from the religious 
point of view,and on the more general ground of interest in 
what is in man, 

We imagine this last to be the author’s own position with 
regard to her subject. She is not concerned to make an ex- 
plicit judgment on the theories she describes. Her motive is 
rather a judgment between man and circumstance. Major Lee’s 
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very definite theories are opposed to the less precise but more 
human ideas of his neighbors, while under these contending 
imfluences, his daughter arrives for herself at a third set of 
opinions. “Major Lee is a fanatical unbeliever ; the subordinate 
characters, so far as they-are Christians at all, are conspicuously 
not ready to give a reason of the hepe that is in them; while 
Sidney’s via media is the Extract of Christianity so often urged 
or us of late, — retaining every valuable property of the origi- 
nal substance, and far reduced in cost! Yet the influence of 
the book is not here on Sidney’s side as against any view but 
her father’s. The reasons that justified her position should 
logically have taken her far beyond it; it was only that at that 
point circumstances again took her out of the current of life 
and stranded her once more on her father’s enchanted island. 
It is life that convinces, not logic; and readers of Sidney will 
receive a strong impression that life’s arguments are Christian 
ones. 

The plot is not elaborate. It is kept admirably clear of side- 
dramas and superfluous episodes. We had almost said there is 
nothing in the book but Sidney’s story: there is much else; 
yet all the other characters and incidents are so dominated by 
this central interest as to seem nothing but means or illustra- 
tions of its advance. They are necessary, since for a large part 
of the book Sidney herself is outside the sphere of dramatic 
presentation, being practically without a soul. There are dawn- 
ings of one in her love for her widowed father, but this love does 
but arrest the development of being which it betrays, keeping 
the girl content to her twenty-sixth year in that enchanted soli- 
tude of life and thought in which she had been brought up, — 
externally, a-charming young woman; spiritually, almost non- 
existent; intellectually, a reflection of her father’s opinions. 
Mortimer Lee had spared no pains to bring about this result. 
‘To save her from pain” was his one aim in Sidney’s education. 
He had spread his own life, “ like a strange and dreadful pic- 
ture, before her eyes, and she had seen with terror that it had 
been blasted by love and death. Love, he had declared, was 
the certain road to despair, and she was instant to put his de- 
duction into words, — therefore never love.” To reinforce this 
conclusion he taught her carefully — 


to seek for truth; to do without illusions; to look the facts of life 
full in the face. She was to judge emotionally, first, whether it was 
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probable that there was a beneficent and all-powerful Being in a world 
which held at the same time Love and Death ; and next, with inexorable 
logic she was to find a universe of law, empty of Gop. Reason... . 
trampled upon many things before this conviction was reached. It 
pointed out the myths and absurdities of the Bible; it left no hope 
of personal immortality; it destroyed the Curisr of Christianity. It 
demonstrated that morality and expediency were synonymous. It 
counselled negation instead of happiness. 


And after all this Major Lee still felt that he had not dogma- 
tized his infidelity! He pointed out “the wilful blindnesses of 
Christianity,” and then calmly assumed that an inexperienced 
girl, ‘subtly guided” by himself, was capable of drawing an 
absolutely true inference from “certain terrible facts in a ter- 
rible world” which he selected and set forth to her. “ That 
Christians called Law, Gop, Sidney knew, but what they felt 
when they said GOD, was unknown to her. With all his fair- 
ness, Major Lee had never been able to tell his daughter that.” 
She was equally without real knowledge of Love and Death, 
and her opinion—had it been anything but an echo of her 
father’s — as to what they prove, would have been valueless. 
As it was, “she simply took her father’s word, and so her un- 
belief was his, not her own.” What her story traces is the 
process by which she came in actual truth to “ look the facts of 
life full in the face,” and so far as she did so, to reverse her 
father’s conclusions. Her soul came to her by means of love. 
Love in others she had seen with curiosity; when it approached 
to awaken herself, with fear; but reached by its irresistible 
advance, she comes suddenly to life, to such faith as her knowl- 
edge allows, to remorse, to moral effort, to sympathy and 
work for others. Before love came she had smiled at care for 
the poor as only pleasure to the giver; she had declined to 
talk to an invalid because “to see any one who is not quite well 
is not pleasant ;” and “it is not pleasant,” again, seemed to 
her full excuse for the reluctance with which she gave up her 
room to her aunt in the latter’s serious illness. (It is worth 
noting that Major Lee, who was not brought up on his own 
theories, is not inclined to these crude selfishnesses.) On 
surer ground than any underlying the Major’s own propositions, 
Sidney could base her final one to him when she returned home 
a widow, — “ It is worth while.” 
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Love was given, .. . 
For this the passion to excess was driven, — 
Thai self might be annulled ; her bondage prove 
The fetters of a dream, opposed to love. 


The novel has been spoken of as coming to a melancholy end. 
But since its whole motive was to measure the soul of man 
against uttermost sorrow, how, without that tragic close, could 
the higher joy have appeared whereby the soul knows itself the 
greater? An end unsatisfying, no doubt many readers will 
think it: Sidney has not yet looked aé/ the facts of life full 
in the face; she has not wholly shaken off the narrowness and 
ignorance to which her father’s unintelligent love and feeble 
reasoning had condemned her. But how should she? “ The 
girl’s knowledge . . . was only his knowledge ;” and it was a 
brave uprising of uninstructed faith that dared to frame even 
so vague a creed as hers. 


‘I trust him, — that is all!’ she answered eagerly ; ‘and I don’t say 
Unknowable any more. Unknown, perhaps, but, oh, in my soul / now 
Gop! It limits Him to say Unknowable ; and have we a right to do that? 
One has but to give one’s self to the purpose of life, I think, — so far as 
one can see it, —and then, wait.’ . . . She attempted to say that one 
fact which to her mind proved the morality, as humanity thought of mo- 
rality, —the morality of the Eternal Purpose, — was the awful pain of 
remorse for sin. It was in violation of the Purpose,—not the palpable 
inexpediency ; something deeper, — the thwarted Gop! ... ‘The 
Eternal is in us,’ she said. 


That she should go no farther than this, that Alan’s hope, no 
less than Major Lee’s, should wait yet for its fulfilment, we ought 
not perhaps to regret — in the story. The action is complete, 
and stands out with the clearer significance for being so limited. 
One of the Major’s dogmas — that Love is not worth the anguish 
Death adds to it— is upset; is not that enough to indicate the 
fate of the rest in the rising flood of life so admitted ? We re- 
joice, for the sake both of her art and of the ministry that is laid 
on every artist, that we may expect much work in the future from 
Mrs. Deland, and work gaining in depth and strength of thought 
as it is evidently gaining in beauty and skill. 

The present story is, as we have said, exceedingly well told. 
Mrs. Deland has what in reading Florida Days we were inclined 
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to think for her a dangerous gift, —the power to find words for 
all details of change from hour to hour in the aspect and influ- 
ence of the outer world. It is a power of which romancers 
generally know the value, and the charm it can impart to their 
creations leads sometimes to its employment as an independent 
source of pleasure. This, to our taste, is extremely unpleasing. 
Wordsworth, the very apostle of Nature, never sees her save as 
messenger between two spiritual beings ; and we venture to think 
he would have found as jarring as we do those elaborate reports 
of her speech, for the mere prettiness of it, which have become 
one of the fashionable tricks in literature. Many novelists make 
such reports with good intentions, but to the injury of their work, 
for want of the natural perception and sense of the relation of 
things without which their characters had better act on a board 
stage with neither sky nor earth. Mrs. Deland has this natural 
perception; and nothing carries her scenes to the heart more 
than the accidental life-like way in which the weather, the look 
and feeling of the world, preludes and accompanies all the 
strains of deeper feeling, at once enhancing and interpreting them 
with hints of that supreme Meaning in which, as Sidney feels, 
all lesser love is enclosed. We should name this as the chief 
grace of the book, yet another hardly inferior to this is the im- 
pression of common-sense which it leaves, its wholly agreeable, 
amusing, inspiriting tone. Over John Ward’s world there was 
a trace of his own morbidness; in Szduey there is none, — or 
rather, we should say, the morbidness is concentrated in Robert 
Steele, and the atmosphere left clear. Even Robert, portrayal 
as he is of the most cruel of facts, — the possible weakness of a 
right will, — does not convey the hopeless depression which he 
might. Mrs. Deland deals with him straightforwardly. Pitiable, 
contemptible as he is, there is surely the strength of honest 
effort, of unconquered albeit disarmed manliness, in his commit- 
ting to other hands the defence he cannot maintain ? Unless 
he perjured himself for the sake of that alliance, it is implied 
that he deliberately entered his mother’s Church disbelieving its 
doctrines. Certainly, for what her own creations do, we can ask 
no better authority than Mrs. Deland; yet in the impartiality of 
ignorance we cannot resist supplementing her evidence with 
that of the great Cardinal whom the Church and the world to- 
gether have mourned this last summer. 
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. We plainly say that no priest is at liberty to receive a man into 
the Church who has not a real internal belief, and cannot say from his 
heart that the things taught by the Church are true. . . . Unless he can, 
. . . he is no catechumen of the Catholic Church." 


There could have been no pleasanter contrast to Robert than 
his cousin,.Katharine Townsend. We think her as original in 
her way as even that brilliant, terrible, conscienceless old tyrant, 
Mrs. Paul. We know Katharine in real life, but we never saw 
her so complete in fiction, with her womanly warmth of heart, 
her excellent sense, her practical readiness, and with the touch 
of commonplace in her nature taking so exactly its true share in 
both her virtues and her faults. There is one scene — which we 
will not name lest we spoil it for new readers — where she cap- 
tivates us by her courage for the man she loves, her skill in war- 
fare, and her infectious sense of the humor of the situation. 
But everybody in the book is entertaining, as Mrs. Paul boasts: 
“T never pretended to any remarkable goodness, but I am not 
uninteresting, I think!” And neither, if she will allow us to 
contradict her, are the good uninteresting: not her own son 
John, who is, indeed, worthy of Katharine; not Miss Sally, 
whose innocent and beneficent life one should be the better for 
knowing; nor Davids and the self-contained Scarlett; nor the 
excellent Mrs. Jennings and her daughter Eliza, whose troubles 
have caused us much delightful laughter; nor Miss Sally’s little 
maid-servant, who thinks, with a sob that is a whole biography, 
of her mistress: “If it had been any one else that was — that was 
— dyin’, Miss Sally would n’t ’a’ let a girl sit all alone in that big 
kitchen!” Alan, most natural and winning of heroes, is at his 
best on that poetical spring morning when he begins to talk to 
the tranquil Sidney about love; and just when they are coming 
from love in the abstract to the second and more immediately 
interesting division of the subject, Robert Steele, miserable and 
unobservant, imposes his company on them. Certainly, if Szdney 
is not popular, it will be the people’s loss. 


G. E. MEREDITH. 


1 Discussions and Arguments on Various Subjects, p. 391. By JoHN HENRY 
NEWMAN. London. 1872. 
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Savonarola: His Life and Times. By WittiamM Cuiark, M.A., LL.D. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg and Company. 1890. 


N May 23, 1498, the Vigil of the Ascension, about ten o’clock 
() in the forenoon, Girolamo Savonarola was burned at the stake in 
the public square in Florence. During the four centuries which have 
passed since this event, scholars have been studying the character of the 
man who thus suffered. On the one side he has been called a heretic, a 
rebel, a criminal, and on the other, a saint, a hero, a martyr. 

It was at the time when the Papacy had reached its highest glory and 
most extended power, and at the same time its deepest spiritual debase- 
ment. Alexander VI. was Pope, — the very worst that ever brought dis- 
honor on the throne of Peter ; the infamous Borgia, to whom nothing was 
sacred, whose ambition was deterred by no crime, however heinous. Yet 
this same Alexander was one of the greatest statesmen who ever sat in 
the Papal chair. 

Girolamo Maria Francesco Matteo Savonarola was born at Ferrara on 
S. Matthew’s Day, Sept. 21, 1452, in the Pontificate of Nicholas V., 
which Milman calls “ the culminating point of Latin Christianity.” His 
grandfather, Michele Savonarola, was equally renowned as a physician 
and a man of letters. Michele’s second son, Niccold, married Elena, a 
daughter of the illustrious house of Bonaccorsi of Mantua ; and of their 
family of two daughters and five sons, Girolamo was the third son. As 
a child he was distinguished by seriousness. He was intended for the 
medical profession ; but during his studies he became acquainted with 
the writings of S. Thomas Aquinas, and with the Arabic commentaries 
on Aristotle, and later the dialogues of Plato attracted his attention. 
These works, together with the influence exerted on him by the political 
affairs of his country, determined him to leave his home and enter a 
monastery, and he chose the Dominican Order. On April 24, 1475, he 
entered the monastery of S. Dominic at Bologna. There he remained 
for seven years, meditating, writing religious poems and commentaries, 
and preaching occasionally. During these seven years Sixtus IV. was 
Pope, a bad man, in whose reign simony was open and undisguised. 
In 1482 Savonarola had been sent to his native town, Ferrara, to preach. 
A war broke out between Ferrara and Venice which soon divided all 
Italy except Florence into hostile camps. The Venetians having threat- 
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ened to storm the city and massacre the inhabitants, Savonarola was 
sent to the convent of S. Mark at Florence. The Prior appointed him 
to the same office he had held at Bologna, —that of Zeffore, or in- 
structor of the novices. In 1483 he preached the Lent sermons at S. 
Lorenzo. In the two following Lents he preached at San Geminiano, — 
a small town in the mountains of Siena ; and it was here in this secluded 
place, that he first announced the three statements,—(1) That the 
Church will be scourged; (2) And then renovated ; (3) And this will 
be soon. In 1486 he expounded the Apocalypse at Brescia. His 
power of expression grew, and his fame spread. He travelled through 
various cities of Northern Italy, and in 1490 returned to Florence. 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, the Magnificent, was the ruler of the city. At once 
Savonarola began to preach in the Church of S. Mark; and the three 
statements which he had formulated at Brescia formed the burden of 
his sermons. In July, 1491, he was elected Prior of S. Mark’s, the 
former Prior having died. On April 8, 1492, Lorenzo died, and on 
July 25 of the same year Pope Innocent VIII. died, and was succeeded 
by Rodrigo Borgia, known as Alexander VI. 

The popularity of Savonarola became something tremendous. He 
had predicted the death of Lorenzo the Magnificent, and also that of 
Innocent VIII. ; and in both cases the prediction was speedily fulfilled. 
He was regarded not only as the denouncer of all the frightful evils of 
the age, but as the steady and unflinching opponent of the enslavers of 
Florence, the Medici. Naturally the ruling family became his oppo- 
nents. And as he was equally fearless in preaching against the abuses 
in the Church, especially among those in high places, he aroused also 
the enmity of the Pope. Alexander was not a man to allow himself to 
be braved and his authority impugned, without taking measures against 
his accuser. Rudelbach, who published his Life of Savonarola in 1835, 
has tried hard to prove that he was a Protestant, and Meier, whose work 
came out in 1836, also endeavored to show that the fearless monk held 
the doctrines of Luther ; but the only foundation for these suspicions can 
be found in the persistent opposition that Savonarola made to what he 
rightly saw were the evils in the Church, —evils which he believed, if un- 
rebuked and unreformed, would work more harm to the Church than an 
army of heretics could do. 

But Alexander was not of this way of thinking, and he set the Papal 
machinery in motion to rid himself of a dangerous critic ; and the Medici 
saw in the Prior of S. Mark one who would undermine and overthrow 
their authority if he were not himself overthrown. So with both Church 
and State against him, the battle could have but one ending. 

A revolution came. The Medici were driven from Florence ; a new 
form of government was adopted, a theocratic monarchy with Jesus CuRIsT 
as the King. For a while it seemed that Savonarola had triumphed. 

20 
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But opposition came, craftily fomented and encouraged by Alexander. 
On July 21, 1495, the Pope sent to the intrepid preacher his Apostolic 
benediction, and two months later denounced him as a disseminator of 
false doctrines, and commanded him to appear at once in Rome. Piero 
de’ Medici, driven from Florence, was at the Pope’s ear; and the strife 
began to wage hot. Savonarola did not obey the Papal summons, and 
was forbidden to preach. Charges of heresy were now brought against 
him. He knew well what the result would be. Asked this, he said, 
“If you ask me in general, I answer that it will be victory; if you ask 
me in particular, I say, to die and to be cut in pieces ; but that will only 
serve to spread this doctrine more widely, which does not come from 
me, but from Gop. I am but an instrument in His hand; wherefore 
I am resolved to do battle to the last.” 

At last the Pope appointed a consistory of fourteen theologians of the 
Dominican Order to inquire into the conduct and teaching of the Frate. 
It may be well believed that both Alexander and Piero left no stone un- 
turned against their bold accuser ; and the majority of this consistory pro- 
nounced him guilty, the principal reason which they alleged being his 
enmity to Piero de’ Medici, of whose misfortunes he had been the prin- 
cipal cause. His heresy was a political heresy. Alexander hated Flor- 
ence for its freedom, and was determined to restore the Medici. Events 
followed one another rapidly. The Florentines generally stood by Savon- 
arola, but the partisans of Piero were ever active, and the dissensions 
were kept alive. Finally the Pope, on May 13, 1497, issued a brief of 
excommunication against the preacher. This was publicly pronounced 
on June 18, and the changing humors of the people veered back and 
forth, now to Pope and now to preacher; but the intrigues of the 
Borgia and the Medici had done their work. Savonarola had at last 
lost his hold on the people of Florence, and did not regain it. He was 
arrested, tried, condemned, and burned as a disseminator of false doc- 
trine, a rebel against the authority of the Pope, and an enemy of the 
city of Florence. 

But in his death he achieved his greatest victory. Through the four 
centuries that have passed since then, his fame has been increasing ; 
and he stands to-day as one of the noblest men that Italy ever has 
produced. 

The charge of heresy has long since been abandoned by the Roman 
Church itself. There really was never any foundation for it. In the 
case of Giordano Bruno, there may be grounds for believing him a 
heretic. Many of his writings can easily bear a pantheistic interpreta- 
tion ; but in the works of Savonarola only the purest spirituality can be 
found. There is not one sentence to show that he disbelieved any 
article of the Catholic Faith. He shared the fate of reformers the world 
over, but the reform that he did not live to see, came after his death. 
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Professor Clark has told the story of his life clearly and interestingly. 
He has made liberal use of the work of his predecessors in the same 
field, but has formed an independent judgment; and the book is a distinct 
addition to the knowledge of one of the most troublous periods of Italian 
history. 


Henrik Tbsen, 1828-1888. A Critical Biography. By HENRIK JA&GER, 
From the Norwegian, by WILLIAM MorRTON Payne. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg and Company. 18go. 


It is a somewhat curious and interesting fact that literary interest 
often runs in grooves. But a little while ago, everything was Russian. 
The magazines were full of articles on Russian subjects ; and the novels of 
Turgenieff, Gogol, Dostoievski, and Tolstoi came hot from the press, one 
after the other. With the exception of Tolstoi, our interest in Russian 
literature has died out, and just now Norwegian writers are at the fore. 
Ibsen and Bjornson are the subjects of criticism and discussion. 

For some years there has been a mild degree of interest in the litera- 
ture of the Scandinavian countries ; and the presence here of a native 
Norwegian author, Hjalmar Hjorth Boyessen, has kept this interest 
alive ; but the Ibsen mania which has sprung up within a year past is 
running a violent course, which seems to indicate its speedy disappear- 
ance. Mr. Payne, who has appeared already as the translator of Bjérn- 
son’s Sigurd Slemée tells us in the preface to this work that he had 
for some time been contemplating a critical essay on Ibsen and his 
work, when Jzger’s book came into his hands, and instead of writing an 
original essay, he concluded to translate it. 

The book is well called a critical biography, for it is mainly devoted 
to a discussion and analysis of the various poems and dramas of Ibsen. 
The biographical part is merely incidental, and only a sufficient sketch 
of the poet’s life is given as is needed to throw light upon the various 
writings. We are not told so much who or what Ibsen is, as what he 
has done and why and how he has done it. His birth in 1828 in a little 
Norwegian town, — Skien, — his apprenticeship to a chemist in Grimstad, 
his theatrical management in Bergen and Christiania, and his voluntary 
exile from his native land, all contributed towards making him the poet 
and dramatist that he is. 

In the preface Mr. Payne gives an account of the various translations 
of Ibsen’s works, and on a fly-leaf is given a chronological list of them 
with dates of publication. Very frequent quotations appear through the 
book, which also contains four portraits of Ibsen, one of his wife, views of 
Skien, his native town, and his birthplace therein, Grimstad, and Venstol 
Farm, near Skien, where Ibsen spent his childhood. The book is well 
printed and tastefully bound, and is the only English work on the subject 
that we know of. 
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The Writers of Genesis, and Related Topics illustrating Divine Revelation. 
By Rev. E. CowLey, D.D. New York : Thomas Whittaker. 

We have given us in this little book a good deal of information in a 
succinct and logical style. There is by far too much ignorance abroad as 
to the civilization prevalent in the days of Abraham or Judah. It is too 
much the fashion both in sermons and pamphlets to talk slightingly of 
the patriarchs as shepherds. By that designation nine tenths of hearers 
or readers infer that the patriarchs were men of little or no civilization, 
almost savages, leading a wandering gypsy-like life. By reading this 
little book, all such erroneous impressions will be removed ; and when it 
is remembered that the art of writing can be traced a thousand years 
back of Abraham, it will no longer seem such a puzzle as it does to 
some, how records and traditions could have been accurately preserved 
or handed down in these ages that appear so remote to us. Dr. Cow- 
ley’s hypothesis is therefore that Moses had abundance of written records 
antecedent to Abraham’s time wherewith to compile his history. Such 
an hypothesis has much to recommend it, nor is there anything in such 
a view of the writers of Genesis which need conflict with the traditional 
view claiming Moses as the author of the Pentateuch. The chapter on 
the scientific method applied to the Bible is ably written. It really does 
seem that the more we know, the more reason have we to hold fast the 
Faith once for all delivered. Every fact of Science corroborates every 
fact of Revelation. What certainly will be thrown overboard will be 
unsound ¢heories both of Science and Revelation. Unfortunately it is 
harder for some people to part with a pet theory than with anything 
else, and if they have to part with it, they throw away the rest of their 
belief. ‘That the shipwreck of a theory does not entail the shipwreck of 
the Faith is what our teachers ought, in season and out of season, to 
insist upon with much more pertinacity than they do. Dr. Cowley’s 
little handbook we conceive to be just what is required to place in the 
hands of persons who have been disturbed by the constant talk about 
the writers of Genesis. It will show them that there is more than one 
side to the question. It has the merit of being written very temperately, 
and also up to date of the latest archzological discoveries, — an important 
matter in dealing with ancient Biblical history. 


Curist im the New Testament. By Tuomas A. TrpBALL, D.D. New 
York: Thomas Whittaker. 

We have the lectures which Dr. Tidball delivered at the Church- 
woman’s Institute, Philadelphia, together with three additional lectures 
on the Catholic Epistles. The object of these lectures was to show how 
that it is the same Curisr that is presented in the Gospels, Acts, and 
Epistles, and not, as some have ventured to assert, a different personage. 
The first lecture deals with the origin and nature of the New Testament, 
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and abundant quotations in reference to the subject-matter are made 
from Lyman Abbott ; while in the succeeding chapters the works by Sal- 
mon, Westcott, Row, and Farrar are laid under frequent contribution. 
The lectures are thus not original, in the sense of providing new specu- 
lations as to the contents of the New Testament, or as to who were the 
different authors of the Gospels, Acts, or Epistles, but are, quite rightly, as 
we deem, rather elucidatory in scope. 

The idea of the lecturer evidently was to present to his hearers, who 
in all probability had never studied them with any depth, the arguments 
in favor of the historical and traditional view of the Church on the points 
which German rationalists and their followers have, and in England 
loudly, through the newspapers and magazines of the day, asserted they 
had overthrown. 

The advantage of the publication of such lectures will be not only 
to enable the hearers of them to possess them in a permanent form, but 
will, by the constant references to, and quotations from, such standard 
works as Dr. Salmon’s /ntroduction to the New Testament and Bishop 
Westcott’s Jntroduction to the Study of the Gospels, induce many of 
the more thoughtful to read these works for themselves. Dr. Tidball 
was well advised to supplement his lectures by the addition of the three 
chapters on ‘‘ CurisT in the Catholic Epistles.” In them he brings out 
with remarkable clearness and minuteness of detail the real agreement 
of the three great teachers of the Apostolic College — SS. James, Peter, 
and John — not only with one another, but also with the Apostle of the 
Gentiles. Dr. Tidball, with aptness of illustration and lucidity of expres- 
sion, and in language which any layman or laywoman of average intelli- 
gence cannot fail to grasp, shows how it is but one theology which all 
the writers of the Epistles proclaim, and that if a sectarian spirit is found 
in them, it is because that spirit is in the hearer or reader of them who 
gives to terms and expressions meanings which modern controversialists 
have attached to them, and not the plain, straightforward meaning the 
writer attached to his words. Such a battle has raged over one or two 
terms of S. Paul, S. Peter, S. James, and S. John that the great bulk of 
their writings has been ignored in the din of the conflict. What Calvin 
or Luther has said on the subject has been taken as inspired, instead of 
what S. Paul or S. John did really say. We trust that these lec- 
tures will have, for the reasons alone given, a wide and well-deserved 
circulation. 


Bible Illustrations from the New Hebrides. By the Rev. JOHN INGLIs, 
D.D., F.R.S.G.S. London, Edinburgh, and New York: Thomas Nel- 
son and Sons. 


There is a great deal of very quaint lore in this volume, and much that 
apparently illustrates Bible teaching. We say apparently, advisedly, since 
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the customs and manners of the savage tribes in the New Hebrides are 
as poles asunder from the manners and customs of the Oriental or Se- 
mitic nations. There is, however, very much in the lore and manners 
of the inhabitants of the New Hebrides which an intelligent student of 
the Bible would point out to his hearers as helps to a right understand- 
ing of what to them must seem hard of comprehension in the Jewish 
history. Much that Dr. Inglis quotes as “illustrating the Bible,” we 
should rather consider as part of the common stock of all races at that 
peculiar stage of civilization. Under the title of “ Benjamin’s Mess” we 
are told that at “a neityum in heathen times, he was the grea¢ man who 
had the most food, and he was the good man who dispensed it most 
liberally.” We do not see that this is so much a Biblical illustration as 
one which applies to the whole human race, more markedly, of course, 
at a certain period of its early history, but after all equally applicable at 
any period. Do we not even now judge a man’s greatness by the lavish- 
ness of his hospitality, and do we not recognize feeding the poor as a 
mark of a good heart? 

‘The chapter on “the mode of treating natives” is one which the 
white race never seem to take to heart. To be polite and courteous to 
a “nigger,” as every man of a redder or darker skin is called, is deemed 
a work of supererogation ; yet it is this very want of politeness and con- 
sideration which has brought on all the sad*conflicts and consequent 
slaughter between the whites and aboriginal races. To all interested in 
missionary work this little volume will give much that is pleasant reading, 
and will convey much new and interesting information relative to the 
manners, customs, and traditions of these distant races. The work is 
written in a kindly and appreciative spirit of the good qualities of the 
natives ; and if the accounts given are substantially correct, they appear 
to be an intelligent, peaceably disposed, and industrious set of people. 
We could not help regretting, as we read the volume, the constant 
confusion the jarring pretensions of the different divisions of Christianity 
must be to these child-like minds, and we thought what an opportunity 
has thus been missed of building up a strong native Church. 


‘By the Mystery of Thy Holy Incarnation.” By the Author of The 
Chronicles of the Schinberg-Cotta Family. New York: E. and J. B. 
Young and Company. 

This is a little tractate especially welcome at this time of the year. 
It consists of five beautiful but simple meditations on “ By the Mystery,” 
the Angels, the Child Jesus, the Holy Family, and Nazareth. A 
chapter is devoted to a few “ Notes on the Angels,”’ and one descriptive 
of the country around Nazareth. 

Tender, loving, and reverent, these meditations are all that can be 
desired for general distribution at the holy season of Christmas. 
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The Poetry of Fob. By GEORGE H. GILBERT, Professor of New Testament 
Literature and Interpretation in the Chicago Theological Seminary. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg and Company. 


This modest little book gives us first a rhythmical translation of the 
Book of Job, and secondly, a brief interpretation of the poem. Perhaps 
if we take the well-known passage commencing with the twenty-fifth 
verse of the thirty-first chapter, and give Mr. Gilbert’s rendering of it, we 
shall be conveying to our readers the best idea of his powers of versification. 


If I joyed that my wealth was great, 

And my hand had acquired much goods ; 
If I saw the light when it shone, 

And the moon in majesty moving ; 

If my heart became foolish in secret, 

And I threw unto them a kiss: 

This too were a crime for the judges, 
For to Gop above I had lied. 


We rather think that in the twenty-seventh verse the translator has 
missed the right meaning of the verse. Is it not, “‘ And my mouth hath 
kissed my hand,” instead of “I threw unto them a kiss”? We also 
note that in the well-known verse as given in the Authorized Version, 
“Oh, that mine adversary had written a book,” the same misleading 
rendering is given by Mr. Gilbert, who writes, “ And had I the book 
my opponent has writ.” Mr. Gilbert’s rendering is far more unmusical 
and wanting in rhythm than that of the Authorized Version, while being 
equally far from the true meaning of the original. Undoubtedly what 
Job meant in his grand appeal to the ALMIGHTY as Judge Supreme, was 
that as he, Job, was prepared to produce his plea with his signature 
attached to it, so he called upon his challenger to produce his bill of 
indictment against him. 

Still, notwithstanding these and such like little blemishes, the work of 
Mr. Gilbert is deserving of much praise. The Book of Job is one of the 
most difficult of all the books of the Old Testament to translate intelligi- 
bly into our modern tongue, and yet there is no other which equals or 
surpasses it in grandeur. It is the epic of the Hebrew nation. 


The Minor Prophets. By the Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D. New York: 
Anson D. F. Randolph and Company. 

A fresh volume belonging to the series of MEN OF THE BIBLE, to which 
we have frequently called attention. This little volume has all the char- 
acteristics of Canon Farrar, —a fluent style, with much impatience of 
accuracy of detail, and a fondness for novel interpretations. There is a 
quantity of verbiage with very little matter. Chapter XII., dealing with 
the Book of Micah, is perhaps the one illustrating the best peculiarities of 
the writer ; while Chapter XXI., on Malachi, is a fair representation of the 
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Canon’s weak and unsatisfactory style. The chapter on Micah illustrates 
the meaning of some of the prophecies contained in that book in an 
imaginative and poetical manner ; and undoubtedly a fresh light will be 
thrown on these prophecies to many who have read them only in the 
Bible without a commentary. The chapter on Malachi really deals with 
the reminiscences of the writer of that book. Strange as it may seem, 
that book, which of all the works of the minor Prophets has so especially 
endeared itself to the Christian world, owing to its Messianic prophecies, 
appears to wake no enthusiastic chord in the mind or heart of the volu- 
ble Canon. Some allusion at least would have been expected from a 
Christian priest to the promised universality of the One Offering ; some 
allusion would have been expected from a Christian writer, or to express 
it still more mildly, from a student of the Old ‘Testament, to the wonder- 
ful predictions of a future reign by the King of kings over subjects not of 
the chosen race. Not a line, not a syllable does the Canon vouchsafe 
to his readers on these marked and essential characteristics of the last 
of the Minor Prophets. A Jew could have written that twenty-first chap- 
ter, and then only as a Jew since the Incarnation and Ascension, since 
a Jew before Curisr came would have been forced to comment in some 
fashion on the distinct promises of a Messiah. A Jew that has rejected 
the Gospel would alone studiously ignore these prophecies. We do not 
say that Canon Farrar has studiously ignored them ; all we do say is that 
apparently in him those Messianic prophecies awoke no enthusiasm, and 
he deemed them of insufficient worth even to be noticed. 


Veni Creator: Thoughts on the Person and Work of the Hory Spirit of 
Promise. By the Rev. H. C. G. MouLe, M.A. New York: Thomas 
Whittaker. 


We have in this volume much that is of value, though scarcely up to 
the standard of what is required from a work with so ambitious a title. 
The work of the Sprrrr in relation to the human nature of Jesus Curist 
is treated in the detail such a subject deserves. The Incarnation, Bap- 
tism, Ministry, and Resurrection are rightly shown to be mysteries of 
the Christian religion in which the Hoty Spirir had a very essential part. 
It is next shown that union with Curist can only be effected by the 
operation of the Hoty Guost ; and the instrumentality of the third person 
of the ever Blessed Trinity in the salvation of mankind has been much 
obscured, and has not yet received due recognition at the hands of our 
clergy or laity. The converse action of the Spirit glorifying Curist to 
the soul is very beautifully brought out. The last four chapters deal 
with the evidence of the work of the Hoty Sprrrr in S. Paul’s writings. 
It is a painstaking work, and one which we cordially commend to the 
notice of our readers. 
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Our Destiny: the Influence of Nationalism on Morals and Religion. An 
Essay in Ethics, By LAURENCE GRONLUND. Boston: Lee and 
Shepard. 

The Co-operative Commonwealth. An Exposition of Socialism. By Lav- 
RENCE GRONLUND. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 


The titles of these two works sufficiently indicate the nature of their 
contents. There is undoubtedly a great deal of bitter truth in what 
the writer says about the shortcomings of the Republic in its administra- 
tion of its laws, and in its attitude to the economic questions of the day. 
We are daily growing to be a nation, not of free people for the people, 
but of hired people for the rich. The colossal fortunes accumulated so 
easily, owing to the development of new territory, are rapidly growing to 
be a menace to the well-being of the nation at large. The creation of 
trusts, combinations, and monopolies, together with the substitution of 
the irresponsible and soulless “ Company ” for the individual master, are 
fast bringing about a condition of affairs which can only be endured in 
the hope that the evil is only allowed to grow to a head that it may com- 
pel a righteous revolt ending in a complete overthrow. All this the 
most superficial thinker upon the economic questions which are pressing 
so hard upon the men of this generation must readily admit. But where 
there may justly be ground of difference of opinion is not only in the 
means to be taken to accomplish the wished-for result, but also as to 
what those means, if taken, really will bring forth. Not only are the 
means various, but likewise are the opinions as to what will result from 
the adoption of any one of those means equally various. 

We certainly do not anticipate that the adoption of any one scheme, 
however much good it may effect, will make all our men upright or all 
our women pure. The promises held out, if the dreams of a Co-oper- 
ative Commonwealth were realized, are such that they never can be 
fulfilled so long as the human race lasts. Without entering into the 
details of these promises, they may be summed up in one sentence, 
“That all men will be self-sacrificing, and always seeking how to pro- 
mote the interests of their neighbors at the expense of their own.” 
That there may be in the future a greater number of such select spirits, 
we may assuredly hope for, but that they will even constitute the majority 
of the coming race, we refuse to believe. The great mistake our Social- 
ist friends make is to leave the real and practical completely out of sight, 
in their ardor to reach a goal of perfect happiness. The world can 
only be improved little by little, line upon line, by precept upon precept. 
If our Socialist teachers would be content to lead us step by step into 
these Utopian regions, we might be willing to advance with them on the 
road, and see what benefits a sojourn with them will bring to this old, 
weary, sin-laden world. Instead of that, they want us to trust ourselves 
unreservedly to their guardianship and to be whirled away by express 
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speed to their goal without any preliminary testing of the intervening 
road-bed. 

In this Socialistic Commonwealth there are to be no judges, no law- 
yers, only juries, — juries who are always to decide honestly, capably, 
and fearlessly. From all this it logically follows that there will be no 
need of a Church, or, as Mr. Gronlund prefers to call them, sects. To 
us, all this is pitiable nonsense. Mankind is to redeem itself by raising 
into power the many. We doubt any redemption coming to the human 
race in such a manner. 

Nevertheless these two volumes are very interesting reading ; they too 
truly depict the evils of our present system, and by the proposition of 
remedies we may not value, the author yet sets us thinking what other 
remedies could be suggested. What strikes us as the first desideratum, 
and as a really practical end, is this, — to obtain for every human being 
an honest wage for an honest day’s labor. This Mr. Gronlund may 
deem but the first step in the matter, and be impatient with us for refus- 
ing to go farther than this first point. Yet to us it seems so laudable 
an object to secure, that could a reasonable plan to secure it be pro- 
pounded, the communis sensus of America would, we believe, insist upon 
a fair trial of it. Cannot our Socialistic writers condescend to come 
down from the clouds, and descend to this practical issue? Can they 
not leave off endeavoring to compound a cure-all for the body politic, 
and try their skill at prescribing a remedy for one diseased portion at 
a time? Perhaps some may help us to the solution of this baffling 
problem, “‘ How to procure an honest day’s wage for an honest day’s 
labor.’’ If so, let them be sure that they will find a respectful hearing from 
thousands of thinking men and women who see and recognize our pres- 
ent evils, but who are too practical to advise the use of every nostrum or 
to trust the body politic to every adventurous surgeon. The body poli- 
tic, like the human body, is too delicate and complex a mechanism to 
be dealt with haphazard. The result in both cases is the same, an ag- 
gravation of the disease, or the substitution in another part of the frame 
of a worse disease than the one apparently cured, and in the end death. 


The Golden Bough. A Study in Comparative Religion. By J. G. FRAZER, 
M.A. London and New York: Macmillan and Company. 

Under this rather whimsical title Mr. Frazer gives us a most valuable 
contribution toward the study of comparative religion. It is a work 
that exhibits a great mastery of detail ; and Mr. Frazer, though undoubt- 
edly a pupil of Robertson Smith, has in many points treated matters with 
a greater elaboration than his master. The central idea of the work — the 
conception of the slain god — is exhaustively dealt with ; and every student 
of comparative religion will have for the future to take Mr. Frazer’s work 
into account. 
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The Greek World under Roman Sway ; from Polybius to Plutarch. By 
J. P. MauarFy. London and New York: Macmillan and Company. 
Professor Mahaffy certainly ranks among the best authorities on 
any question connected with Greek history, literature, or criticism, and 
every new book of his is welcomed by scholars as sure to present either 
something new or something old in a new light. The present work, the 
latest contribution to knowledge in this line, possesses both of these 
attributes. In it are embodied the results of the very latest researches 
and discoveries; and in the preface, which is dated October, 1890, he 
alludes to the sudden and continual additions to our evidence and the 
sifting of it, as the delight and the despair of historians, — the delight 
of those who are ready to abandon accepted views and popular preju- 
dices, and the despair of those who cling to them, and who pretend to 
give a final judgment on things but partially known, regarding a correc- 
tion as merely a demonstration that they were wrong, not as a means 
of escape from a cherished error, and an enlargement of our common 
knowledge. 

The work under notice is but a continuation of a long series of studies 
in the same field. In previous volumes Professor Mahaffy has treated 
of pretty nearly all the earlier phases of Greek history and life, but there 
are two which immediately precede the present volume, which, with it, 
are consecutive in their treatment. These are Socia/ Life in Greece, 
from Homer to Menander, and Greek Life and Thought, from the age 
of Alexander to the Roman Conquest. By the side of these are other 
works bearing on cognate branches of the general subject, notably 4 
History of Classical Greek Literature, Greck Antiquities, and Rambles 
and Studies in Greece. 

At present the author halts at about the year r20 A. D., pursuing his 
subject from the subjugation of the Hellenic lands by Rome down to 
the accession of the Emperor Hadrian, when it might be said that 
Greece fairly recovered her intellectual ascendency, and an influence 
that was destined to increase to such an extent that even the Roman 
capital was eventually to be removed from Rome to Constantinople, or 
Byzantium, or New Rome, as it was sometimes called. During the period 
thus fixed, Greek literature, influence, and philosophy gradually gave way 
to Roman; and the tracing of the successive steps of this decadence 
forms the burden of this volume. But on the Sophistical revival, which 
began in the reign of Hadrian, there came to be no distinction in honor 
between Greek and Latin, and as a matter of fact almost all of the later 
histories of Roman affairs are written in Greek. 

Professor’ Mahaffy promises to treat the later period in another vol- 
ume, in which he will take into account the influence exerted by the 
new religion, Christianity, which then began to make itself felt in the 
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affairs of the world. But at present he takes no note of Christianity, 
and discusses the Hellenism of the world, without finding a trace of the 
influence of Christianity on the Greek teachers of the first century. 
S. Paul is indeed referred to as a traveller in Greece ; but the theologi- 
cal or doctrinal side of S. Paul’s visits to Athens, Corinth, and other 
Greek cities, is carefully avoided, and the social aspect of the visits 
alone considered. 

Beginning with Polybius, and the thoughtful Greeks who talked with 
him after the fall of Carthage and Corinth, the author traces the immedi- 
ate effects of the Roman Conquest upon Hellenism. Rome had now 
entered upon its widest and most glorious career, which was soon to 
include in its development the whole known world of that time. The 
Greek influence, which Professor Mahaffy calls Hellenism, was, how- 
ever, everywhere potent ; and although politically Greece became only 
a Roman province, the Greek thought, life, and character pervaded 
many parts of the great Roman Empire, and gave color to the litera- 
ture, habits of life, and even the language itself of Rome. The great 
Roman authors, orators, and philosophers pursued their studies in 
Greek schools; and until the poem of Lucretius and the works of 
Cicero, Professor Mahaffy asserts that there was nothing in Latin 
worth reading on the subject of philosophy. Whoever wanted to 
study philosophy down to 60 B.c., must have studied it in Greek. 

In the arts, too, the same state of affairs existed. Painting and 
sculpture did not exist in Rome; and though in architecture there 
were distinctly Roman features, they were mere matters of building, 
and whatever was done in the way of design, in the way of adding 
beauty to strength, was done wholly under the advice and direction 
of Greeks. 

Plautus and Terence were merely imitators of the Greek dramatists. 
Terence, indeed the most perfect, was also the last in the long series of 
early Roman translations from the Greek. The grace and beauty of 
Greek poetry were perhaps unattainable in Latin ; but the refinement 
attained in the style of Terence suggested that the Latin after all had 
a future of its own, and was destined to pursue an independent 
course, which was proved in the rise of Lucilius, the first original Latin 
poet. 

In prose literature the speeches of Caius Gracchus, and the letters of 
his mother Cornelia, present specimens of Latin eloquence with powers 
of its own, and not dependent upon Greek rhetoric ; and Crassus and 
Antonius, orators at the end of the second century B. c., were distinctly 
national. . 

Thus in letters Roman culture began to take its place beside Greek ; 
and the Latin form of culture, being carried to regions where the Greek 
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had not penetrated, began to be exalted above Greek ; and the whole 
civilized world became divided into those who knew Greek letters and 
those who knew Roman only. Professor Mahaffy says of Lucretius that 
he was the first great success in reproducing Greek thought and Greek 
artistic style ina Roman dress. His poem stands beside the prose of 
Epicurus as superior in literary form as the poetry of Virgil beside that 
of Apollonius Rhodius. “The Romans were indeed imitators and pupils ; 
but what pupils!” 

From this point the Greek influence gradually declined until the 
Sophistical revival. The political greatness of the Roman Empire had 
its inevitable effect in carrying Roman culture to regions which never 
came in touch with Greece or her literature. 

But in the East and in Egypt Hellenism never died ovt ; and in a suc- 
cession of brilliant chapters, Professor Mahaffy shows the extent of its 
influence in the far East, in Syria and Asia Minor, and in Egypt. ‘The 
later chapters are devoted to Plutarch and his times, and the litefature 
of the first century ; and in an appendix are given the original Greek 
texts of several inscriptions, letters, speeches, poems, epigrams, etc., 
alluded to in the course of the work. 

In reading the volume, our previous notions concerning some promi- 
nent historical characters will undergo some modification, provided we 
accept the author as an authority, as all must. For instance, he says 
of Brutus, “ The noblest Roman of them all in the judgment of most of 
his contemporaries, but in that of history a very mischievous doctri- 
naire, who, for the sake of a bugbear of his own, — his artificial horror of 
tyranny, — inflicted perhaps the greatest mischief any one man ever in- 
flicted on his generation.” This severe sentence is fully justified by the 
analysis Professor Mahaffy makes of the character of Brutus. Then 
King Herod the Great is shown to have fully deserved his name, and 
to have been in every worldly aspect an able and sagacious statesman 
and ruler. The city of Pompeii, according to the popular notion, was a 
hot-bed of vice and sensuality, but Professor Mahaffy says, “We have 

. in this buried town the picture of a graceful and cheery life, with 
much that was really beautiful and refined, and with less of grossness or 
immorality than would be hereafter found in most of our modern towns 
were they now suddenly sealed up for the inspection of future genera- 
tions.” In a foot-note he protests against the prevalent idea that Cleo- 
patra was a bronze-colored Egyptian. He says, “ We know that she 
was fair, and may infer with certainty that she lived and dressed as a 
Greek.” And again in a foot-note, he advises those who desire to study 
the phase of life exhibited in people who find themselves suddenly 
with wealth enough to live cultivated lives, but with no antecedents to 
enable them to do it, to study it in Mr. Howells’ Zhe Rise of Silas 
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Lapham. This is probably the first time that an American novelist 
was ever alluded to in an English historical work. 

One thing, however, the author continually forgets, that his readers 
are not as thoroughly instructed in Greek as himself. Throughout the 
whole work, both in text and in notes, he continually quotes from the 
Greek writers, giving their quotations in Greek, and rarely giving a 
translation or even a paraphrase of their meaning. Hemakes the mis- 
take of assuming that that which is so perfectly familiar to himself, is or 
shoyld be to his readers. This detracts somewhat from the value of 
his book for the ordinary reader. The accomplished scholar, who 
needs no translation of these passages, will find this work exceedingly 
interesting and valuable. 


Education and the Higher Life. By J. L. SPALDING, Bishop of Peoria. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg and Company. 

The Roman Bishop of Peoria has given us in this little volume most 
excellent and sensible advice. It is a treat which we seldom have, — the 
pleasure of chronicling the publication of an intelligent work on educa- 
tion by a Roman Catholic belonging to this country. The author very 
rightly places in the forefront of his work a chapter on “ Ideals.” In 
this country the boast goes up night and day that we are a. practical 
people ; and our newspaper teachers, who form the majority of those 
who teach Americans, incessantly sneer at idealism. They never appar- 
ently stop to consider that there could be nothing practical unless there 
had first been an ideal. 

We pride ourselves on our inventions, which in most cases, however, 
are really not inventions, but logical deductions from accepted postulates ; 
yet be they inventions or corollaries, what is the real first cause of them 
all? Is it not the search after an ideal? The mechanic has in his mind’s 
eye a certain ideal which he strives to realize in wood or steel; and it 
is only in proportion as he so realizes it that it becomes practical. With- 
out the long search for the ideal which mathematicians pursued in the 
secrecy of their closets, suffering the while the reproach of being unprac- 
tical men, what could have been achieved in the handiwork of the 
machine-shop? It is in proportion as we relegate ideals to the back- 
ground that we get a nation of men and women of stunted moral growth. 
No noble aspiration can be evoked without a looking forward to an 
ideal. ‘True, we never may reach the ideal we strive after, but in our 
attempt to reach the sun, we may, as the poet has reminded us, reach a 
star. In all education the first thing that is essential is to evoke in young 
minds noble and worthy ideals. If this is done, all the rest will come. 
The Roman Bishop speaks as wisely as bravely when he asserts of us — 


We have a thousand poets and no poetry, a thousand orators and no eloquence, 
a thousand philosophers and no philosophy. Every city points to its successful 
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men who have made millions, but are themselves poor and unintelligent; to its 
writers, who, having sold their talent to newspapers and magazines, sink to the 
level of those they address, dealing only with what is of momentary interest; or if 
the question be deep, they move on the surface, lest the many-eyed crowd lose sight 
of them. The preacher gets an audience and pay, on condition that he stoops to the 
gossip which centres around new theories, startling events, and mechanical schemes 
for the improvement of the country [p. 57]. 


Is not all this diseased state of public thought due to the fact that 
the young start out without an ideal in their road through life? The 
greater ideal, the better the man, is an aphorism this nation and this age 
have yet to learn, It is an evidence of their stupidity to learn that lesson 
that we have springing up all around us will-o’-the-wisp fancies, delud- 
ing men and leading them into the quagmires of anarchy, instead of upon 
the solid ground of living progress, which they would have reached had 
they had the light of a lofty ideal ahead. 

What the Roman Bishop says in his last chapter, we do nog quite 
acquiesce in. He is perfectly right in speaking well of the endeavors of 
his co-religionists to improve the education of their children ; but we must 
demur to the statement that the Roman Church has as yet done much 
for ennobling education, or giving youth a lofty ideal. She has done 
so in other lands; she may do so in this one. That she may do this 
is our fervent hope. We freely confess, however, that we do not see 
how the influence of an alien Church can be beneficial to any nation. 
A Church never can bring out the noblest in man, or inspire him with a 
lofty ideal, unless she is a National Church. Let the Roman Church 
cease to be Roman, — let her become the Catholic Church of America, — 
then we shall have some better hopes of her educating the American 
people to a higher life. 


The Protestantism of the Prayer Book. By the Rev. Dyson HAGuE, M. A. 
Toronto: The J. E. Bryant Company (limited). 

This is a very temperate work from the Protestant party in the Church. 
So far as the word “ Protestant ” means what is “‘ not Papal,” we agree with 
what Mr. Hague says about the various portions of the Prayer Book, and 
the motives of the compilers of that book. There is not a shadow of a 
doubt but that the Prayer Book and the Ordinal and the occasional ser- 
vices are in every respect on all points full of teaching diametrically op- 
posed to the pretensions of the Papacy. It is equally beyond cavil that 
the Reformers who helped to compile the Prayer Book intended that it 
should be anti-Papal. No student of the Reformation gainsays this for 
a single minute, If Protestantism is merely “ anti-Papalism,” then the 
Prayer Book is Protestant, and so were the Reformers ; but if Protes- 
tantism means what its friends generally assert that it is, — namely, a vin- 
dication of the right of private judgment against the teaching of the 
Catholic Church from Apostolic ages downward, — then the Prayer Book 
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is not Protestant, nor were the Reformers Protestant. The stand which 
the compilers of our Book of Common Prayer took, was that what was 
not to be found in the Primitive and Catholic Church was new, and 
therefore wrong. Judged by that standard, the Papacy was declared an 
usurpation of the Episcopate, and wrong. The appeal of the Prayer 
Book does not lie, as Mr. Hague and his more violent friends seem to 
think, to the future, but to the past. Therefore if Protestantism means 
what is not Primitive and Catholic, then there is not a single trace of 
such Protestantism in the English Book of Common Prayer. In many 
ways, temperate as Mr. Hague is, and judicious as he endeavors to be, 
it is evident that he has not yet weaned himself from the idea that every- 
thing is not necessarily Popish because it is found in a Roman Catholic 
missal or breviary. There may be many Popish accretions in the Ser- 
vice Books which the Roman Church uses, but that does not prevent 
that there are many things which are Catholic and Orthodox. The 
quarrel of the Church of England is not with what is Catholic in the 
Roman Church, but that which is Papal. It would simplify controversy 
immensely if Mr. Hague and others like-minded would learn this A B C 
of English religious history. 


Loweli’s Prose Writings. Literary Essays, Vol. I11.and 1V. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, and Company. 

Two more volumes of this beautiful edition of Loweli’s complete 
works lie before us. They contain eleven more essays, which, added 
to the fifteen contained in the first two volumes, give us twenty-six of 
these entertaining and instructive essays, by one who is unquestionably 
the finest essay-writer that this country has yet produced. The third 
volume contains, -— “ Shakespeare Once More” (1858); “ Dryden ” 
(1868) ; “ My Garden Acquaintance ”’ (1869) ; “On a Certain Con- 
descension in Foreigners ” (1869) ; “ A Good Word for Winter” (1870) ; 
and “ Chaucer ’’(1870). In the fourth volume are, — “ Pope” (1871) ; 
“ Milton” (1872) ; “ Dante ” (1872) ; “ Spenser” (1875) ; and “ Words- 
worth” (1875). This leaves one only of the essays unrepresented, which 
appeared in tne author’s former two books, — Among My Books, and 
My Study Windows. This one exception is the essay on “ Abraham 
Lincoln,” written in 1865. 

There are still two more volumes of prose, and four volumes of poetry, 
to come in this edition. 
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tions, and Translations. By the late J. B. Lichtroot, D.D., D.C.L, LL.D. 2 vols., 8vo. $10.0 

Cambridge Sermons. By the late Josern BArser Licutroot, D.D., D.C.L., L.L.D. a2mo. $1.75. 

Leaders of the Northern Church. Sermons preached in the Diocese of Durham by the late Rt. Rev. J. B. 
Licutroot, D.D., D.C L., late Bishop of Durham. 12mo. §1 50. 

Ordination Addresses and Counsels to Clergy. By the Right Rev. J. B. Licutroor, D.D., D.C.L., late 
Bishop of Durham. i2mo. $1.7 


BY THE VERY REV. THE DEAN OF LLANDAFF, DD. 


The Church of the First Days. Comprising the Church of Jerusalem, the Church of the Gentiles, the Church 
of the World. Being Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles. By C. J. VauGuan, D.D., Dean of Llandaff, 
Master of the Temple. New Edition. 12mo. $2.75. 
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Roman Literature in Relation to Roman Art. By the Rev. Rosert Bury, M.A, LL.D. With numerous 
illustrations. 8vo. $2.25. 

A History of the Later Roman Empire from Arcadius to Irene, A.D. 395—800. By Joun B. Bury, M.A 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 2 vols. S8vo. $6.00 

The idea of this work is to exhibit the function that the Roman Empire, after its disintegration in the fifth 
century, continued to perform in the development of Europe, down to the coronation of Charles the Great ; thus 
it covers the four centuries in which the change from the ancient to the medieval order of things was taking 
place. Since Gibbon, no English writer has dealt with this period in its entirety. and Gibbon’s account of the 
Empire itself becomes, as is well known brief and inadequate after the death of Heraclius. 

The Conflicts of Capital and Labor. Hi storically and Economically considered. Being a History and Review 
of the Trade Unions of Great Britain, showing their Origin, Progress, Constitution, and Objects in their varied 
Political, Social, Economical, and Industrial Aspects. By GsoxGe Howett, M P., author of the Handy 
Book of the Labor Laws,etc. i12mo $2.50. 


NEW BOOK BY THE REV. PROF. MAHAFFY. 
The Greek World under Roman Sway. Forming a sequel to Greek Lifeand Thought. By the Rev. J. P. 
Manarry, D.D, Professor of Ancient History in Trinity College, Dublin. 12mo0. $3.00. 


Probably there is no other book from which the English reader can learn so much about the subject, and 
none of its kind that wil! be more useful to the true, serious student.— Zhe Saturday Review. 





An Introduction to Social Philosophy. By loun S. Mackenzie, M.A., B.A., Assistant Lecturer on Philosophy 
in Owens College, Manchester, formerly Examiner in Phil sophy in the University of Glasgow. 8vo. $2.60 
Contents: The Scope of Social Philosophy — The Social Problem — The Social Organism — The Social Aim 
— The Social Ideal — The Elements of Social Progress. 

A review of the chief topics of society made by a man of fine and deep culture who has the rare merit of 
uniting comprehension, strength, and can¢ jor. The elements of social progress are, according to Dr. Mackenzie, 
the subjugation of nature, social orga nization, and personal development, These do not conflict, but agree, as 
factors m producing one Ingh and large result. Mr. Mackenzie writes with a fulness of knowledge and ripe- 
ness of wisdom that will commend themselves most to those who have read widely in the social literature of 
the day. The volume will be delightful and stimulating to such.—ZLaterary World. 





The Development of Theology in Germany since Kant, and Great Britain since 1825. By Orro Pris: 
DERER, D.D , Professor of Theology in the University of Berlin. Translated under the author's supervision 
by J. FREDERICK SMITH. Large 8vo. $2.75 

Dr. Pfleiderer’s work is not a translation in the ordinary sense. It has been written for the Library of 
Philosophy, and appears first in English. This involves the disadvantage that the reader will not have (as 
usually im translations) the original to which to refer in case of doubt. For this reason special care has been 
taken to secure a clear and accurate rendering. The Author’s MS. has been translated into English by Mr. J. 
Frederick Smith, whose work has been revised in proof by Dr. Pfleiderer, by the translator, and by myself.— 
General Editor. 


Lectures on the Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Lamguages. From the papers of the late WiLtiam 


Wricut, LL.D., Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. Edited by W. Rosertson SMITH. 
8vo. $3.50 


MACMILLAN & CO., 142 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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MACMILLAN & COMPANY’S 


NEW THEOLOGICAL BOOKS 


THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. With Notes by C. J. VauGHAN, D.D., Dean 
of Llandaff, Master of the Temple. 12mo, $2.25. *, A companion volume to that 
on the Epistle to the.Romans, of which the seventh edition has lately been published. 

Dr. Vaughan is one of the ablest of living scholars in the department of exegesis. His con- 
tributions during the past forty years have fully shown this, and his volumes on the Epistles to the 
Romans, the Philippians, etc., are highly esteemed by competent judges everywhere. The present 
volume is the result of his latest efforts in Biblical studies. The exegesis is clear, consistent, and 
animated by the best spirit of Churchmanship ; and as the volume is well printed in good-sized Greek 
type and with surprising accuracy, it deserves our warmest commendation. — Living Church. 


LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF THE SEMITIC 
LANGUAGES. From the papers of the late WILLIAM WRIGHT, LL.D., Professor of 
Arabic in the University of Cambridge. Edited by W. RoBERTSON SMITH. 8vo, $3.50. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Thoughts in Verse for Sundays and Holydays throughout 
the Year. With a Memoir and Portrait. Red lines. Cloth, gilt edges, $1.50. 


IMITATION OF CHRIST. Four Books. By Tuomas A Kempis. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay on the authorship of the work, and an engraved portrait from contem- 
porary sources. Red lines. Cloth, gilt edges, $1.50. 


STUDIA BIBLICA ET ECCLESIASTICA. Essays chiefly in Biblical and Patristic 
Criticism. By Members of the University of Oxford. Vol. Il. 8vo, $3.25. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S SERMONS. New editions. 12mo. Uniformly bound 
in cloth, $1.25 each vol. 
Sermons for the Times. 
Water of Life, and Other Sermons. 
Village Sermons, and Town and Country Sermons. 
Sermons on National Subjects, and the King of the Earth, 


SEAS 




















Works of the RIGHT REV. BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, 
D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Durham. 


THE EPISTLES TO THE HEBREWS. The Greek, with Notes and Essays. 8vo, 
$4.00. 

This noble commentary on the subject of the noblest of the Epistles will be welcomed by all 
lovers of profound and accurate scholarship. . . . Among the choicest products of English Biblical 
criticism in the latter half of the nineteenth century. — Manchester Examiner. 

THE EPISTLE OF ST. JOHN. The Greek, with Notes and Essays. Second edition, 
revised. Svo, $3.50. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 12mo, $2.25. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE ORIGINAL GREEK. The Text revised 
by L F. Westcott, Bishop of Durham, and Prof. F. J. A. Hort, D.D. 18mo, cloth, 
$1.00; bound in leather, $1.25; bound in morocco limp, gilt edges, $1.75. 


Students’ Edition of the above, with Lexicon, in strong leather binding, $1.90. 





* Macmillan’s MEW COMPLETE CATALOGUE will be sent free by mail 
to any address on application. 


MACMILLAN & 00., 112 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


HAVE JUST READY 


LETTERS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 
DURING HIS LIFE IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH. Arranged and Edited 
at Cardinal Newman’s request. By ANNE MOZLEY, Editor of Letters of Kev. J. B. 
Mozley, D.D. 2 vols., with two portraits and Index, small 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $4.00. 











“It has ever been a hobby of mine, though perhaps it is a truism, not a hobby, that the true 
life of a man is in his letters. . . . Not only for the interest of a biography, but for arriving at the 
inside of things, the publication of letters is the true method. Biographies varnish, they assign 
motives, they conjecture feelings, they interpret Lord Burleigh’s nods: but contemporary letters are 
facts.” — Dr. Newman, to his Sister, Mrs. Fohn Mosley, May 18, 1863. 


These words, addressed to his sister by Cardinal Newman, may explain the purpose of 
the present work, which is, through the medium of his letters, to place tobe Henry 
Newman before the reader as he was to his family, to his friends, to his correspondents ; 
as he was in early youth and in manhood; in public and in private ; and in his action in 
and for the English Church, while he remained in her Communion. 


Prospectus and Specimen Page Sent on Application. 





WORKS BY CARDINAL NEWMAN. 

PAROCHIAL AND PLAIN SERMONS. 8 vols. SELECTIONS ADAPTED TO THE SEA- 
Sold separately. Library Edition, each, $1.75. SONS OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR. 

Cheaper Edition, each, $1 25. From the Parochial and Plain Sermons. 
SERMONS B Library Edition. $1.75. 
EARING UPON THE SUB- | FIFTEEN SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE 
JECTS OF THE DAY. am THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, between 
Library Edition. $1.75. A. D. 1826 and 1843. Library Edition. $1.75. 

LECTURES ON THE DOCTRINE OF JUS- | THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS. 16mo. 
TIFICATION Library Edition. $1.75. Sewed, 20 cents; cloth, 35 cents. 


*.* 4 Complete List of Cardinal Newman’s Works Sent on Application. 





THE WEIGHTY CHARGE, and other Ordination Addresses. By the Rev. GEORGE 
J. Bore, D.D, Honorary Canon of Canterbury, formerly Head-Master of the King’s 
School, Canterbury, and some time Senior Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Fop. 8vo, $1.25. 

LESSONS FROM THE LIVES OF THREE GREAT FATHERS: S. Atha- 
nasius, S. Chrysostom, and S. Augustine. By WILLIAM kricut, D.D., Canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford, Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History. With Appendices. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

TOHU-VA-VOHU (“WITHOUT FORM AND VOID”). Being a Collection of 
Fragmentary Thoughts and Criticisms. By the late ALFRED EDERSHEIM, D.D. Edited 
with a Short Memoir by his Daughter. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, white vellum, gilt 
top, $2.00. 

THE ORACLES OF GOD. Nine Lectures on the Nature and Extent of Biblical Inspira- 
tion and the Special Significance of the Old Testament Scriptures at the Present Time. 
By W. Sanvay, M.A., D D., LL.D., Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis, Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford Preacher at Whitehall. Crown 8vo. 160 pages. $1.50. 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHING OF THE APOCALYPSE. By G. V. Gar. 
LAND, M. A., Rector of Binstead, Isle of Wight. 508 pages. 8vo. $5.00. 





Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co. will be happy to send their New 
Theological Catalogue to any address upon application. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & 00., 15 Hast Sixteenth Street, NEW YORK. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


OF 


THE 


LONDON SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


THE MONUMENTAL HISTORY OF 
THE BRITISH CHURCH. By J. Romitiy 
ALLEN. With Illustrations. 16mo, cloth, $1.25 
In this volume is collected together a mass of infor- 

mation on the archeological side “of the question as to 

how and when Christianity was first introduced into 
the British Isles, giving new light on the story of our 

Mother Church 


THE TITLE-DEEDS 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
M.A. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 

An historic vindication of the position and claims 
that the Church of England 1s the true lineal descend- 
ant of the first fellowship of the disciples on the Day 
of Pentecost. 


ST. BERNARD, Abbot of Clairvaux, 
AbD 1091-1153 By the Rev. S. J. Eaves. 
cloth, So cents. 


OF THE 


By T. P. Garnier, 


1o0mo, 


This volume is the last issue of The Fathers for 
English Readers, and is a clear and interesting account 
of the “last of the Fathers,”’ and of his great influence 
over the age in which he lived. 


A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF 
EUROPE, chiefly International. By A. R. Ropgs, 
M.A. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 

A sketch of the history of Europe as a system of 

States from the time when the Roman Empire gave 

that history unity down to the present day 


THE EVIDENTIAL VALUE OF THE 
HOLY EUCHARIST. By the Rev. G. F. 
Mactrar, D.D. Author of Class-Book of Old 
and New Testament, etc. Second Edition, revised 
and corrected. 12mo0, pages 352, cloth, $1.50. 
Extract from a letter to the Author by the Rt. Rev. 

A. CLeveLanp Coxe, D.D, LL.D., Bishop of Western 

New York. (Reprinted by permission.) 

I have been reading, since Mid-Lent, your mas- 
terly work on *‘ The Holy Eucharist’ as evidence, etc., 
and long and lovingly as I have studied the Passion and 
Resurrection of our blessed Lorp, I have just closed 
this work of yours, feeling how you have freshened 
and amplified what I knew before, and how much you 
have made me know which | ought to have studied out 
and discovered for myself I feel as if I ought to be- 
gin all over again, with new helps and suggestions, the 
study of my Greek Testament. 


THE CHURCH CATECHISM: with 
Notes by E. M. Illustrated with twelve colored and 
many wood-cut engravings. 18mo, illuminated paper 
boards, 40 cents 








NATURAL HISTORY OF THE ANI- 
MAL KINGDOM. Adapted from the German 
of Professor Von Schubert by W. F. Kirsy, F E.S 
Illustrated with 91 full-page colored plates containing 
nearly 850 figures of animal life and 120 pages of 
descriptive matter, : Intarmpores d with numerous wood- 


cuts. 3 vols, folic $3 Oo per vol 
Vol. I MAMMALIA: 31 colored plates, includ- 
ing 171 figures 
Vol. II. BIRDS : 30 colored plates, including 195 
figures. 
Vol. II. REPTILES, AMPHIBIA, FISHES, 


INSECTS, etc.: 

cluding 48o figures 

The work will also be 
handsomely half bound, cloth sic 


30 colored plates, in- 


supplied, the 3 vols. in 1, 
I les, red edges, $8. 50 


SCRIPTURE  encddi aa BOOK. The 
Story of the Old Testame Printed in large type 
Numerous full-page and « ot *r illustrations. Small 


sto, limp cloth, 50 cents. cloth boards, illuminated 


side, ved edges, So cents. 


TWELVE TINY TALES. By 
Moreswortu. A charming series of books, 
colored illustrations by Harrison Weir and W. 
Morgan. Small 4to, cloth, side in gold and colors, 
$1 oo. 


THE PETRINE CLAIMS. 
Inquiry by RicHArRD FREpDERICK 
LL.D., D.C.L.  16mo, cloth, $2. 
Phis is the most unanswerable book ever written 

on the Roman controversy. It gives Roman definitions 

and Roman authorities, and by them unanswerably 

proves that there has not been a legal Pope for 400 

years Let them answer this—if they can. — The 


Rev. J. H. Hopkins, D D. 


TWO EXCELLENT BOOKS FOR 
THE STUDY OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
Illustrated Notes on English Church History. By 
the Rev. C. Artuur Lang, 2 vols., 16mo, cloth, 
49 cents each. 


Mrs. 


with 


A Critical 
LITTLEDALE, 


oo. 


Vol. I FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO 
THE DAWN OF THE REFOR- 
MATION. 
Vol. Il. 


THE REFORMATION AND MOD- 
ERN CHURCH WORK. 

The two volumes traverse the whole range of Church 
History in Britain. They contain over 200 illustrations, 
including every Cathedral in England and Wales, and 
many notabl Abbeys and Churches. 


A STORY OF THE CHURCH OF 


ENGLAND. Vol. II. Illustrated. 16mo, cloth, 
60 cents 





The above may be obtained from any bookseller, or will be sent free by mail on receipt of price, by 


E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO., 


COOPER UNION, FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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»~NEW BOOKS. 
BOOKS FOR LENTEN READING. 


By the Rev. A. G. MORTIMER, D.D., Rector of St. Mary’s, Castleton, N. Y. 























LEARN OF JESUS CHRIST TO DIE. Addresses on the Words of Our Lorp from the Cross. 
Taken as teaching the Way of Preparation for Death. Preached in Trinity Church, New York, at the Passion 
Service. 18mo, cloth, red edges, 60 cents wet 

The idea of using the Three Hours as a time of instruction for the last solemnity on earth is a new and ex- 
ceedingly fruitfal one. Preachers will find Dr. Mortimer’s brief thoughts very helpful. — Church Times. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that they are very suggestive and helpful Living Church 

NOTES + THE SEVEN PENITENTIAL PSALMS. Chiefly from Patristic Sources. 16mo, 
cloth, red edges, $1 00 met 

HELPS TO MEDITATION, Vol. I. Apvent ro Trinity. Svo, cloth, $2.50 wef. Vol. I]. Trinity 

» ADVENT. 8vo, cloth, $2 50 met. 

INSTRUCTION ON MEDITATION, Reprinted from Hels to Meditation. Paper, 5 cents. 

LAWS OF PENITENCE, (Addresses on the Seven Words from the Cross.) Cloth, 45 cents met. 

LAWS OF HAPPINESS. (The Beatitudes.) Cloth, 60 cents net 

THE STRONG AND THE STRONGER. A Series of Forty Short Readings upon the Temptation 
of our Lorp in the Wilderness. By the Rev. T. H. BarNnetr. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 

A BavosrOr AL LIFE OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. By the 

Rev. E. L. Cutts. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 

DIVINE ENTREATY. Lent Lectures on Gop’s Appeal to Man, ‘t My Son, give Me thine heart.’ By 
the Rev. H. C. Atwoot. 16mo, cloth, 60 cents 

THE CORN OF WHEAT, ETC. Meditations on the Later Ministry, Passion, and Resurrection of 
Our Lorp and Saviour By the Rev. V. W. Hutton. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 

THREE COUNSELS OF THE DIVINE MASTER. For the Conduct of the Spiritual Life 
Part I. The Counsel for the Commencement. Part II. The Counsel for the Virtues. Part III. The Co un- 
sel for the Conflict. By the Rev. E M. Goutsurn, Dean of Norwich. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $4.50. 

THE GOSPEL AND PHILOSOPHY. Lectures delivered in Trinity Chapel, New York. By the 
Rev. MorGan Dix. 16mo, paper covers, 50 cents wef ; cloth, $1.50 

A BABVAL FOR LENT. Meditations for Every Dav, and for the Sundays and Eastertide. By the 

Rev. F. ©. Woopnouse, M.A., Rector of St. Mary’s, Hulme, Author of Zhe Life of the Soul in the 
World, etc. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


For Holv Weck -_ Good fFridav. 


A Complete Service for the ‘‘ Three Hours,’’ Compiled by a Priest of the Diocese of New York, 
and Used in a Large Number of Parishes throughout the Church. 


COMMEMORATION OF THE THREE HOURS’ AGONY OF OUR MOST HOLY 
REDEEMER UPON THE CROSS. A Devotion for Good Friday, with appropriate Hymns and 
Prayers for the Silences. Paper, 5 cents, or $4.00 per 100, ef 

This service will be found most useful for the proper and devout rendering of the Good Friday “ Three 
Hour’’ service. The hymns and prayers have been selected with inuch care and the private prayers for the 
seven silences are very beautiful. 

“BY THY CROSS AND PASSION.” Thoughts on the words spoken around and on the Cross. By 
the author of the Chronicles of the Schinberg-Cotta Family. 16mo0, cloth, 60 cents 

HOLY WEEK IN NORWICH CATHEDRAL. Being Seven Lectures on the Several Members 
of the Most Sacred Body of Our Lorp Jesus Curist. By the Rev. E. M. Goutsurn, D.D. 16mo, cloth, 
reduced to so cents met. 

GOOD FRIDAY MEDITATIONS. On the Seven Words from the Cross. By the Rev. J. C. Bet- 
LetT, MA 16mo, cloth, 60 cents 

BRIEF DEVOTIONS FOR PASSIONTIDE. Seven Devotions, with suitable Collects, Prayers, 
Litanies, etc 18mo, cloth, red edges, 25 cents 

THE OR RS AND DECISIONS OF THE PASSION OF OUR MOST HOLY RE- 
DEEMER. rmons by the Rev. W. J. Knox-Littie, M.A. 16mo, cloth, $1.10. 

THE ayerany OF THE PASSION OF OUR MOST HOLY REDEEMER. 
Preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral and in St. Alban’s, Manchester. By the Rev. W. J. Knox-Lirrie. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00 

THE SEVEN VOICES OF THE CROSS. A series of addresses upon the Seven Last Words of 
Our Blessed Lorp. By the Rev. H. B. Ortey. 16mo, cloth, illuminated cross, 40 cents. 

AGNUS DET; or Meditations on the Events of Each Day in Holy Week. By the Rev. W. C. E. New- 
BOLDT. 16mo, cloth, 40 cents 
A special list of Books for Lenten Reading, Confirmation, Private and Family Prayers, etc., will be 


& J. B. YOUNG & CO., 


COOPER UNION, FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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READINGS IN CHURCH History. 


BY THE 


REV. JAMES S. STONE, D.D. 


42mo. Cloth, extra. Pp. 584. Price, $1.50. 





The author has written so entirely from the sympathetic standpoint that he has 
made a delightful book, — one which will make the Churchman proud, and the non- 
communicant respectful and admiring. — Herald, New York. 

The book deserves 2 wide circulation among Church people, and especially 
among the religious-minded of the denominations. It cannot fail to soften asperities, 
remove prejudices, and lead humble souls to inquire further about that society which 
possesses what is so dear to the American mind, historic interest. — Church Review. 

This is a delightful and inspiring book. The style is glowing and graceful. 
Pleasing thoughts are pleasantly expressed. The author extracts the sweets, the 
melodies, and the benedictions from the history with unerring skill, and has made a 
book which it expands the heart to read. — /ndependent, New York. 

The author possesses to an unusual degree the sense of historic perspective, — 
that is, he places in the foreground of his pictures the persons and objects which one 
wishes to see, and leaves in obscurity those which are not necessary to produce a 
clear impression. His sketches of the early Church, of the Nicene Council, of 
monasticism and of Puritanism, indicate both accurate knowledge and sound judg- 
ment. Any man who can introduce into the same picture Bishop Andrewes and 
Richard Baxter without throwing one of them into a high light and the other intoa 
deep shadow, knows how to wield the brush. Of course, this way of painting will 
not produce the kind of piece which many would have. These wish not for accuracy, 
but for effect; but all the same it is the kind of .work which fair-minded folk desire, 
and which will survive. Upon the whole, we cannot but regard this as one of the 
best and most satisfactory pieces of work that has been turned out for some time. — 
The Churchman, New York. 

Rev. James S. Stone, D.D., the Rector of Grace Church, of this city, in his 
Heart of Merrie England surprised the connoisseurs of elegant literature by at 
once taking a high place among the masters of English composition. The magic of 
his style, vigorous and flexible, characteristic and varied, impressive and charming, 
which gave his studies of life and its environments in our old home such wide accep- 
tance, is again richly and delightfully illustrated in his more important work entitled 
Readings in Church History. — Philadelphia Inquirer. 

The doctrine and the opinions are those of a pious and learned, but. withal, of a 
very conservative Churchman, — Christian Standard, Cincinnati. 
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THE HEART OF MERRIE ENGLAND. 


BY THE 


REv. JAMES S. STONE, D.D. 


42mo. Cloth, extra. Pp. 404. Price, $1.75. 





The record of travel of a student and thinker, which addresses the most cultivated 
taste. It is in the remote midland districts that the author loiters and lingers, now 
admiring Nature with a poet’s love, now attracted by the human, now restoring in 
imagination old characters, scenes, customs, and lore, and now adorning his thought 
with recollections from choice books. Thus one may accompany him with the most 
alluring intellectual pleasure. — Literary News, New York. 

Dr. Stone’s Merrie England is a book of unusual beauty and novelty. — 
Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia. 

In an introductory chapter, without pestering the reader with dates, the author 
gives a series of captivating pictures of ancient, medieval, modern, and present 
England. There, in the region made suggestive to those of us who possess specimens 
of the baked soil of England from the Stourbridge potteries, we walk the streets, hear 
the local and homely talk of the people, see history in the transparent survivals of 
the past, compare Puritan and Churchman, and see the landscape through loving 
eyes. At Oxford we enjoy the splendor of sunset, as it falls on the age-gray towers 
and spires ; we make a pilgrimage to Canterbury, chat with the haymakers at Edge- 
hill, and recall the ghosts of the famous battlefield, as we hear both sides of the story 
from sympathizing historians. No book on England, of the many we have read, so 
impresses us, as this does, with the fact that the author is in living contact with the 
people, and understands them. The back-country farmer we know in Tennyson and 
in Punch, but he is about as real to us as a porcelain image on the mantelpiece. Dr. 
Stone almost makes us talk with him. We hear his dialect, feel for him in the 
sweat of his brow and the break of his back, and know the very weeds that bother 
him. Yet while we hear about the lime-trees and stinging nettles, and low-ceiled vine- 
covered cottages, we enjoy with our guide the splendors of the cathedrals, the music 
of England’s singers, the glory of her art, and the immemorial majesty of her institu- 
tions. Altogether, this is a delightful book. — 7he Critic, New York. 

Dr. Stone writes well, with many poetic touches, a strong feeling for Nature, a 
reverential spirit, and a knowledge of his subject, which appears on every page. — 
Tribune, New York. 

To the author’s foot the soil of England is like moist moss, every step making it 
to stream with memory and tradition. The book is always entertaining, and is 
thoroughly penetrated with the charm of its subject. — Literary Opinion, London. 
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HISTORY OF GREECE, 


AND OF THE GREEK PEOPLE, 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE ROMAN CONQUEST. 
EDITION DE LUXE. 
LIMITED TO ONE THOUSAND COPIES FOR AMERICA. 





By VICTOR DURUY, 


MEMBER OF THE INSTITUTE OF FRANCE, Ex-MiNIsTER OF PuBLic INSTRUCTION, AUTHOR 
or ‘“* History oF Rome,” ETc. 


Translated and Edited by M. M. Ripley, Translator of Duruy’s ‘‘ History of Rome,’’ 
Guizot’s ** History of England,’’ ete. With an Introduction by J. P, Mahaffy, 
Dublin University, Author of ‘* Social Life in Greece,’’ ** Greek Life 
and Thought,’’ ‘* Studies and Rambles in Greece,’’ etc. 


It is plain that M. Duruy is a very learned man; his book is pleasant reading, and very 
attractive for the general public. This pleasant effect is enhanced by excellent maps and illus- 
trations from all the newest and best sources, including, for example, Dr. Schliemann’s 
“ Tiryns,” with which the work is copiously and splendidly adorned. — 7he London Atheneum. 


One of the most striking merits of M. Duruy’s work as a historian is the rare indepen- 
dence of mind, or, I may say, the singular freedom of judgment to which these superb volumes 
again bear witness. No man is more master of his own opinions ; and in a subject loaded, so 
to speak, with ready-made ideas, no man selects among them or brings in his own with more 
simplicity, decision, and authority. — Revue des Deux Mondes. 





CONDITIONS OF PUBLICATION. 


1st. — This edition ts strictly limited to one thousand copies for America, which will be num- 
bered and registered, and sold to subscribers for complete copies only. 

2d.— Tt will be printed at the celebrated University Press, Cambridge, on the finest parchment 
linen drawing-paper, made expressly with vellum surface for this work. Each sheet will contain 
the watermark monogram of the publishers. 

38a.— /t will contain over two thousand illustrations, including numerous finely engraved 
maps and colored plates, especially executed in Paris for this edition. 

4th.— It will be completed in eight imperial octave sections, or volumes, of about three hun- 
dred pages each, and will contain a full index. 

5th.— Each section will be bound in smooth vellum cloth, gilt tops, uncut edges, with printed 
paper titles on the back. 

6th. — The price will be $10.00 fer section, delivered to subscribers, carriage free, and the 
publishers reserve the right to advance the price on unsubscribed copies without notice. 

7th. — Subscriptions received only on the above terms. No other conditions, made verbally or 
otherwise, will be recognized or accepted by the publishers. 


Specimen Volumes for examination will be sent free upon application. 


BRYAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 757 Broadway, New York. 
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Chureh BWeunion. 


Discussed on the basis of the Lambeth propositions. 
The most notable and important religious discussion that has taken 
place since the Reformation. 
Writers. 

BAPTIST —T. Armitage, D.D., and R. S. MacArthur, D.D., New York. 

CONGREGATIONAL — Lyman Abbott, D.D., Editor Christian Union; H. M. a er, D.D., 
Editor Cougregationaiist, Boston; Prof. E. C. Smyth, D.D., Andover; and W. M. Taylor, D.D., 
New York. 

LUTHERAN — E. T. Horr, D.D., Charleston, S.C., President United Synod of the South; Prof 
W. E. ~ ann, D.D., LL.D., Theo. Sem., Philadelphia; Prof. E. J. Wolf, D.D., Theo. Sem., Gettys- 
burg, Pz 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL— J. M. Buckley, D.D., Editor Christian Advocate, New York; 
Prof. Geo. R. Crooks, D. ny Drew Theo. Sem. W. V. Kelley, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

PRESBYTERIAN —C. A. Briggs, D.D., Union Theo. Sem. ; Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D.; 
John Hall, D.D., wee Thee Hastings, D.D., President Union Theo. Sem., New York; James 
McCosh, D.D., LL. Ex-President Princeton College; H. ]. Van Dyke, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

REFORMED DUTCH Talbot W. Chambers, D. D. .. and E, B. Coe, D.D., New York. 


Answered by 


The Right Rev. Bishops Coxe, Doane, Perry, and Seymour; and Wm. D. Wilson, D.D., LL.D. ; Jos 
F. Garrison, D.D., Prof. Canon Law, Divinity School, Philadel phia ; Prof. ]. }. Elmendorf, D.D., 
Racine College; Prof. Thos. F. Gailor, S.T.D., Vice-Chancellor of the University of the South; 
John Henry Hopkins, D.D.; F. P. Davenport, D.D., Prof. Canon Law, Western Theo. Sem. ; 
and the Rev. Arthur Lowndes. 

With a Monograph on the Holy Eastern Church by the Hon. Francis F. Parker, 
and a review of Littledal-’s great work on the Petrine Claims, by Dr. Hopkins. 


[Bishop Perry in the /owa Churchman.] 

We have just received from the author, the Lord Archbishop of Dul yhin, the paper read by his Grace at the 
Hull Church Congress, on ‘* Home Reunion: its Conditions and Prospects A glance at its pages is of interest, 
in view of the fact that the only citations made by L ord Plunkett in support of his argument, found in the foot-notes 
of his paper, are from the Cuurcn Review, —‘‘the organ of the American Episcopal Church,” as his Grace 
happily styles this valuable quarterly. ‘Ihe essays and papers on the question of Church Unity, first brought out 
in this admirable serial, — the handsomest as well as the most excell ent of our American quarterlies, — have been 
issued in a volume of upward of four hundred pages, and form an elegant and most valuable octavo, quite ex- 
haustive, so far as its subject 1s concerned, and worthy of a place in every earnest, thinking Christian's library 
We have here the proceedings of the L ambeth Conference on Church U nity, the essays of a score or more leading 
Presbyterian, Congregationalist, Baptist, Methodtst, and other divines on this subject, and the rephes and argu- 
ments of several of our bishops "and scholars in further elucidation of the question involved 

These papers furnish a complete armory for the contending parties on either side ; and we have — thanks to the 
happy thought and bold venture of Dr. Baum — in a single volume all that can be said or even thought on a matter 
of interest to the who!e Christian world., A wide and prompt circulation and sale of a work like this is greatly to 
be desired by all interested in the present problems of the ecclesiastical world. 

[From the Boston Herald. 

This is a great number of the only quarterly in the American Episcopal Church. It is devoted to “C hurch 

Reunion,” for the most part, and contains articles by four American b: shops on the * * Historic Episcopate 

and Dr. John Henry Hopkins concludes the discussion with a paper entit led ** Three Points,” in which he m sakes 
o it some things which stand forth in a new light. It is these articles which give this number a special distinction. 
It is perhaps the most .horough discussion of the si ngle point of difference between the Episcopal Church and other 
Protestant bodies that has ever been undertaken in this country. It is not the bringing out of the old points so 
much as the discussion of the whole matter in a fresh hght and in connection with living questions. Nearly every 
important point is here touched upon, and this number of the Review will be referred to hereafter as of the greatest 
value in the discussions which may grow out of the further pressure of this point, in reaching a P ractical solution of 
the problem of Christian unity. The rest of the number ts devoted to the principal theological and literary works 
that have appeared during the last six months, and are suited to the demands of this Review. We congratulate 
the Editor upon the excellence of this number There will be a demand for it outside of his own Communion, on 
account of the importance of the discussions which it enters into. It is printed on good paper and in fine style, and 
its literary merits are of a high order. 


One large Octavo Volume. Cloth, 418 pages. Price, $200. Reprinted from 
the Church Review, 1890 


THE CHURCH REVIEW COMPANY, 


1 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


DON’T BE DUPED. 


SO-CALLED Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary is being offered to the public at a very 
low price. The body of the book, from A to Z, is a cheap reprint, page for page, of the 
edition of 1847, which was in its day a valuable book, but in the progress of language for 
over forty years, has been completely superseded. It is now reproduced, broken type, 
errors, and all, by a photographic process, is printed on cheap paper and flimsily bound. It is 
advertised to be the substantial equivalent of “ an eight to twelve dollar book ;’’ while in fact 
it is a literal copy of a book which in its day was retailed for about $5.00, and that book was 
much superior in paper, print, and binding to this imitation, and was then the best Dictionary 
of the time instead of an antiquated one. A brief comparison, page by page, between the 
reprint and the latest and enlarged edition will show the great superiority of the latter. No 
honorable dealer will allow the buyer of such to suppose that he is getting the Webster 

which to-day is accepted as the Standard and The Best. 
There are several of these reprints, differing in minor particulars, but, don’t be duped, 

the body of each is a literal copy of the 1847 edition. 


WHAT THE PAPERS SAY. 


The New York Times says:— 

“ Only those who are ignorant of the great advances that have been made in dictionaries are likely 
to buy this reprint at any price.”’ 

The American Bookseller, of New York, says: — 

“ The etymologies are utterly misleading, and naturally so ; for when the Webster of 1847 was issued, 
Comparative Philology was in its cradle. The definitions are imperfect, requiring condensation, re- 
arrangement, and additions. The vocabulary is defective, some of the commonest words of to ‘day, 
especially scientific terms, for which a dictionary is most often consulted, being entirely absent. In not one 
of these three prime requisites of a dictionary is the Webster reprint a trustworthy guide, or, rather, it is 
a misleading one. . . . This ‘reprint’ is not intended for intelligent men. It is made expressly to be 
foisted by all the arts of the book canvasser on those who have been precluded from a knowledge of what 
developments lexicography has undergone during the last forty-two years. This is the cruelest feature of 
this money-making enterprise.” 

The Buffalo Christian Advocate says: 

“Don’T BE DUP ED. Thousands are, or are likely to be, by the flashy, fraudulent advertisements of 
The Original Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, which is offered for three or four dollars. . . . If any 
of our readers wish to invest in a purchase which they will be likely afterward to regret, they will do so 
after being duly notified.” 

The Journal of Education, Boston, says:— 

“ Teachers cannot be too careful not to be imposed on, since the very things which make a dictionary 
valuable in school are wanting in this old-time reprint. Any high-school dictionary which can be purchased 
for a dollar and fifty cents is worth more for school use than this.”’ 


Many other prominent journals speak in similar terms; and legitimate publishers write us 
in strong condemnation of this attempt to foist an obsolete book on the public. 

The latest and the best, which bears our imprint on the title-page, has cver two 
thousand pages with illustrations on almost every page. 





G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., SprinGFIELD, Mass. 
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THE ENCYCLOPA:DIA BRITANNICA. 


EDINBURGH SUBSCRIPTION EDITION. 
(NINTH.) 


PRINTED FROM THE ORIGINAL PLATES. ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK, 
EDINBURGH. IMPORTED FOR THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA BY CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, NEW YORK. 





THE BEST REFERENCE LIBRARY FOR HOUSEHOLD USE. 


Any one who wishes to provide himself and his family with a work suitable for 
general and satisfactory reference, which is at the same time of the highest authority, 
cannot, in my judgment, do better than to purchase this edition, for which, I may add, 
I became a subscriber on its first announcement.— NOAH PORTER, £2-President of 
Yale College. 


BEWARE OF ALLEGED * REPRINTS.” 


THE ENCYCLOP2DIA BRITANNICA, Ninth Edition, stands unrivalled among all 
existing works of its class, in point of comprehensiveness, of the authority of the 
writers contributing to it, and of the care exercised in even the minor details of its 
making up. 

This commendation applies only to the authorized edition, printed from the 
original plates. The cheaply made “reprints” do not deserve the same confidence. 
They are not only inferior in print and illustration, but more or less mutilated, defec- 
tive, and unreliable for reference, and as unauthorized reprints are unworthy of 
honest support 

Signed by WILLIAM D. Wuitney, JAMES D. DANA, GEORGE P. FISHER, 
WILLIAM G. SUMNER, and Forty-five other Members of the Faculty of Yale 
University. 





LATEST ISSUE. — Complete in Twenty-five Volumes, including the 
Index. Sold only by Subscription, through authorized agents. 
For further information apply to 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 and 745 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 
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SWVEF REFERENCE Books. 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA FOR SELF-EDUCATORS. 


Jounson’s UNIveRSAL Cyctoppia has long enjoyed an enviable reputation for 
comprehensiveness and correctness. To enable it to meet the demand for the latest 
obtainable data on the subjects treated, the publishers have prepared a new and 
revised edition, giving the most careful attention to every detail. Of the eight 
thousand articles contained in the volumes, one hundred and fifty were written by 
the editors-in-chief, President Barnard, of Columbia College, and Prof. A. H. 
Guyot, of the College of New Jersey. Eminent specialists have edited the various 
scientific and literary departments, men whose names signed to the articles are a 
guarantee of their accuracy. In biography the volumes are especially rich, three 
hundred American names appearing, and four hundred foreign. The industrial 
arts come next in the amount of space occupied, sixty-two subjects being treated 
under that head. The departments of public and civil law, in charge of Presidents 
Woolsey and Dwight, are particularly valuable. Astronomy, botany, geography, 
history, medicine, music, mythology, physics, politics, and zodlogy each receive 
full attention. There is an entire avoidance of the expression of critical opinions, 
thus keeping it within the limits which were set for it, as simply a book of facts. 
This vast amount of material is well arranged with reference to saving the time of 
the reader, a praiseworthy feature being the many sub-divisions of subjects, by which 
is avoided the necessity of reading the whole of a long article when but one point is 
sought. The maps and illustrations are many and excellent. Taken as a whole, 
the Cyclopedia is as nearly perfect as the best work of its scholarly editors and con- 
tributors could make it.— Zhe Chautauquan. 

















From the Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntington, S.T.D., LL.D., Bishop of Centrai 
New York: 

‘*So many of the editors, associate editors and special contributors of JoHNSON’s 
UNIVERSAL CycLoppIA, are known to me personally as scholars and writers in their 
several departments, that I have no hesitation in certifying to the great value and 
unquestionable accuracy of the work as a whole, though I have been able to give it 
oniy a cursory examination. The scope of the undertaking goes much beyond that 
of any of the class that I am acquainted with. I have exchanged my subscription 
for the volumes of Encyclopedia Britannica, as far as published, even, for Johr- 
son’s.”’ 





A. i. JOHNSON & CO., Publishers 


ZI Great Fones Street, New York, N. Y. 
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LITTELLS LIVING AGE 





i. 




















ie 1891 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-eighth year. 
It has met with constant commendation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double-col- 
umn octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 
The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, 

Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, from the entire body 
of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 


The Foremost Iuiving UV riters. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature the only compilation that, while 
within the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it em- 
braces whatever is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


intelligence and literary taste. 


OPinions. 


“It is nearly half a century since the first volume of 

this sterling publication came from the press, and to- 
day it stands the most perfect publication of its kind 
in the world. . There is but one LIVING AGE, though 
many have essayed imitatious. While their intent 
has no doubt been worthy, they have lacked that rare 
discriminating judgment, that fineness of acumen, and 
that keen appreciation of what constitutes true excel- 
lence, which make LITTELL’s LIVING AGE the incom- 
parable publication that itis. No one who has once 
vecome acquainted with its educating and uplifting 
qualities will ever be induced to_dispense with its 
visitations.” — Christian at Work, New York. 

“Itis indispensable to intelligent people in this busy 
day.” — New- York Evangelist. 

“Many other and deservedly popular favorites have 
entered the periodical field, but none of them have 
diminished the importance of THE LIVING AGE. . 
With its aid it is possible for the busy reader to know 
something of universal literature, Indeed it may well 
be doubted whether there exists any more essential 
aid to cultivation of the mind among English-speak- 
ing people; and its importance increases with the 
ever-growing rush and hurry of modern times. . No 
one knows its value so well as the busy man who 
without it might well despair of keeping in any way 

yosted as to the trend of modern thought in this day of 
immense activity."— Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia. 

“This periodical fills a place that no other occupies. 
. Biography, fiction. science, criticism, history, poetry, 
travels, whatever men are interested in, all are found 
here.” — The Watchman, Boston, 

“It contains nearly all the good literature of the 
time.” — The Churchman, New York, 


“It is incomparably the finest literary production 
of modern times. In its own peculiar sphere it has 
no peer. It embraces within its scope the matured 
thoughts, on all subjects, of the greatest authors and 
ripest scholars in Europe.” — Herald and Presbyter, 
Cincinnati, 

“ There may be some things better than THE LIVING 
AGE, but if so we have not seen them. . For the man 
who tries to be truly conversant with the very best 
literature of this and other countries, it is indispensa- 
ble.” — Central Baptist, St. Louis. 

“It retains the characteristics of breadth, catho- 
licity and good taste which have always marked its 
editing. The fields of fiction, biography, travel, 
science, poetry, criticism, and social and religious 
discussion all come within its domain and all are wel. 
represented. . The readers miss very little that is 


important in the periodical domain.”— Soston Journal. 
“Tt may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.”—New- York Tribune. 


* No better outlay of money can be made than in sub- 
scribing for THE LIVING AGE.”—J/artford Courant. 

*One who keeps up with THe LivinGc AGE keeps 
up With the thought of the day.” -— Al/any Times, 

“To read it is itself an education in the course of 
modern thought and literature.”"—Sufa/o Commercial 
Advertiser. 

“Coming weekly, it has a great advantage over the 
monthly magazines and reviews.” — San Francisco 
Chronicle, 

** He who subscribes for a few years to it gathers a 
choice library, even though he may have no other 
books.” — New- York Observer. 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


“ Possessed of LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthiies, a 

subscriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.) 

For $10.50, THe Livine AGE and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines 
or Harper's Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, postpaid; or, for $9.50, THE 
IvVING AGE and Scribner’s Magazine, or Lippincott’s Magazine, or the St. Nicholas. 

Rates for clubbing more than one other periodical with one copy of Tur Livine 


AGE will be sent on application. 
ADDRESS 


LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston 
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THE CHURCH REVIEW 


For 1891. r 














The Church Review will be published quarterly during 1891, in the months 
of January, April, July, and October. 


TERMS :—Library Edition (each quarterly issue bound in cloth), $500 a 
year in advance. Paper covers, $4.00 a year in advance. The price of a 
single copy, library edition, $150; paper covers, $1.25. 





HOW IT I$ REGARDED IN OTHER CHRISTIAN BODIES. 


The CHURCH REVIEW contains more valuable matter than any other Review published in 
this country. — Pror. E. J. Wo.re, D.D., Lutheran Theological Seminary, and Assuciate 
Editor of the Lutheran Quarterly. 


Permit me to express my appreciation and admiration of your skill and energy in forming 
this interesting and instructive volume (CHURCH REUNION reprinted from the CHuRCH RE- 
view) and in the whole management of your valuable REVIEW. — REV. HowARD CrosBy, 
D.D., LL.D. (Presbyterian Church, New York). 


I admire the ability and thoroughness of your REVIEW, and trust it has an adequate sup- 
port. — Rev. T. W. CHAMBERS, D.D. (Dutch Reformed Church, New York.) 
The Boston Herald. 


This is a great number of the only quarterly in the American Episcopal Church. . . . The 
CHURCH REVIEW evidently deserves the prosperity to which it has attained. 


The following are from many kind words received from Churchmen :— 


From Gen. James Grant Wilson. 


I trust it will meet with the success to which it is fully entitled. The REvrew is a credit 
to the City and to the Country. 


From the Rector of a large Country Parish. 


The CuurcH Review is simply magnificent, and any clergyman who will not subscribe 
for it and pay gladly the bill, misses a privilege, and deserves to, of reading the most stimu- 
lating quarterly of the age. 


From the Rector of a large City Parish. 


The CHuRCH REVIEW, as at present edited and published, is invaluable to the individual 
and an honor to the American Church. 

The January number of this year is a marvel of comprehensiveness ; it is in itself a library, 
the suggestions growing out of the articles embracing topics of the most extensive range, 
variety, and necessity. 

I am a subscriber to twenty-three different publications, from the daily to the quarterly; 
but of all the CHurRcH REvIEw is the most useful, the most readable, the most thoughtful, 
and the most comprehensive. 


From the Bishop of a large Diocese. 
The Review has greatly improved, so that I think we may well be proud of it. 





THE CHURCH REVIEW COMPANY, 


I AND 3 Union Square, New York. 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THE CHURCH REVIEW 
UNDER ITS PRESENT EDITORIAL MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Reverend Bishops: 


J. Wittrams, D.D., LL.D. 

T.M Crarx, DD., LL.D 

G. T. Bepett, D.D., LL D 

W. Bacon Stevens, DD, LLD. 
A.C Coxe, DD., LL.D. 


Of the Clergy: 
W. Avams, D.D. 
J. ANKETELL. 
D. M. Bares. 
W. W. BaTrersHatt, D.D. 
H. G. Batterson, D.D. 
E. E. Bearpstey, D.D, LL.D 
Samvet Benepict, D.D 
Anceto A. Benton, D.D. +* 
Bever-y R. Betts. 
E. A. Braptey, D.D. 
ARTHUR Brooks. 
J. W. Brown, S T.D. 
Apert C. Bunn, M.D. 
C.ement M. Butter, D.D. 
T. S. CARTWRIGHT. 
A Sr. J. Cuamart, D.D. 
Joserpu M. Crarke, D.D. 
Sytvester Crarke, D.D. 
Georce F. Cusuman, D.D. 


Freperick P. Davenport, S.T.D. 


Moracan Drx, D.D., D.C.L. 
GeorGce Witt1am Dovctas, S.T.D 
J. H. Etuiort, S.T.D. 

Joun J. E-_menporr, D.D. 
CampsBect Farr, D.D. 

Prof. Henry FerGuson. 
Benjamin FrAnkun, D.D. 
Samuet Futter, D.D. 

Joun Futton, D.D., LL.D. 

Prof. Tuomas F. Gartor. 
Frepvericx Garprner, D.D. 
Joserx F. Garrison, D.D 
CunniInGHAM Gerxtig, D.D. (Eng.) 
Frepericx Gisson. 


Among the Laity: 

The late Princess Dora p’IstTRIA 

(Italy). 
Mrs. Janz MARSH PARKER. 
Miss G. E. Merepitu. 
Hon. Joun W. AnpDReEws, 
Wo tcort BALesTier. 
Hon. Geo, M. Bares. 
Earl Beaucuamp (England). 
Hitt Burcwin, Esq. 
Cartos A. Butter. 
Prof. Henry Corre, LL.D 
The late Judge Emmorr. 
H. W. Fritn, Esq. (Canada). 


Rosert H Crarxson, D.D. 
Henry A. Neecey, D.D 

J. F. Youn, S.T.D. (deceased). 
A.N. Littrejoun, D.D., LL.D. 
Witiram C. Doansg, D.D., LL.D. 
F. D. Huntincton, D D., LL.D. 


D. R. Goopwin, D.D., LL.D. 
D. H. Greer, D.D. 

Cuartes R. Hate, S.T.D. 
ArTuur C. A. Hatt. 
Cuartves H. Hatt, D.D. 
Samvuec Hart, D.D. 

G. Wootsey Hopae. 

Cuarves Hoimes. 

Joun Henry Hopkins, D.D. 
Gerorce B. Hopson, D.D. 

E. J. V. Hutcenn. 

Wituram R. Huntincton, D.D. 
Epwarp H. Jewett, S.T.D 
Joun Jonnson. 

J. Stetnrort Kepwney, D.D. 
Prof. Maximitian L. Keviner. 
Joun KersHaw. 

J. H. Know es. 

W. Cuauncy Lanopon, D.D. 
Dean Witt1AmM LawRENCg. 
Joun S. Linpsay, D.D. 
ArTuur S. Lioyp. 

Cumton Locke, D.D. 
Rosert T. S. Lowett, S.T.D. 
ArTHUR Lownpzs. 

Pé&re Loyson, D D. (France). 
Rosert C. Matrack, D.D. 
Samuet D. McConnet, D.D. 
Ranpotrex H. McKim, D.D. 
G. H. McKnieut, D.D. 
Cuartes H. Mocxriper, D.D. 
J. Istpor Mompert, D.D. 

F. J. Cray Moran. 

Crecanp K. Netson, D.D. 


Prof. Gassa, LL.D. (University of 
Pisa, Italy). 

Joun G. Hatt, Jr. 
D. E Hervey, LL.B. 
Epwarp Hiaains. 
Hon. S. Corninc Jupp, LL.D. 
W. G. Low, Esq. 
Prof. Marcu, LL.D. 
Gen. Epwarp McCrapy. 
Epwarp McCrapy, Esq. 
Dr. A. Henry MasstTrr. 
AppLeton Morcan, Esq. 
Srepuen P. Nasu, Esq. 
Hon. Francis J. PARKER. 
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Grorce F. Seymour, D.D., LL.D. 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL D. 
Leicuton Coreman, D.D., LL.D. 
Cuar.es C. Grarton, S.T D 
Epovarp Herzoc, D.D 

Wituram F. Nicuors, D.D. 


Krintock Netson, D.D. 

Rosert J. Nevin, D.D., LL.D. 
W. W. NewrTon. 

Canon Norman, D.C.L. 

W. W. Otssen, D.D. 

W. P. Orrick, D.D. 

Dean Henry Po.trarp (Canada). 
EvrpHacet N. Potter, D.D,LL.D 
Scott B. Ratusun. 

W. C. Ricnarpson. 

Tuomas Ricuey, D.D 

Henry Y. Sattrer.es, D.D. 

W. J. Seasury, D.D. 

Georce W. Suiwnn, D.D. 
WiruraM A. Snivety, D.D 
Witutam Staunton, D.D. 
Epwarp J. Stearns, D.D 
James McBrive Sterrett, D.D. 
James S. Stone, D.D. 

R. Rusu Swope, D.D. 

Epwarp W. Sytez, D.D. 

F. W. Taytor, D.D. 

C. C. Trrrany, D.D. 

W. H. Van Antwerp, D.D. 
Georce R. Van De Water, D.D. 
Prof. J. A. WarnwricuT, M.D. 
Cornetius WALKER, D D. 

H. D. Watuer. 

J. H. Warp. 

E. WaLrote WARREN. 

Witttam D. Wirson, D.D., LL.D 
Ws. C. Winstow, D.C.L., LL.D. 
Prof. Worker, D.D. (Switzerland.) 
Paut Ziecter. 


James Parker, Esq. 

C. Stuart Parrerson, Esq. 
Tuomas Ports. 

Hon. L. Braprorp Prince. 
Joun J. Resse, Jr. 

W. M. Runwk. 

James C. Servers, Esq. 
Grorce C. Tuomas 

Samugr Wacner, Esq. 
James WARRINGTON 
Everett P. Wueever, Esq 
Stpney Wetmore, Esq. 
Hon, E. T. Witper 

Henry Youre Hrnp, D.C.L. 

















Che Church Review, 


What the Press has said about the Church fieview. 


THE CuurRCH REVIEW for April contains twenty responses to the proposition of 














the Lambeth Conference on the basis for possible Christian reunion. ... It is a 
remarkable collection of thorough papers, worthy of being purchased and read by 
all progressive students of current Christianity. Its perusal confirms us in the 


The Chris- 





opinion which we have long held, — that organic union is impossible. 
tian Advocate. 


The enterprising Editor of the CHURCH REvIEw, the Rev. Henry Mason Baum, 
tells us in the opening words of the April number, ‘We thought it would be not 
only a courteous act, but that it was due to representative men of the chief Protestant 
Communions in this country, to offer them an opportunity to say in the pages of 
the CHurcH Review how far they were willing to accept the basis for Church Re- 
union proposed by the Lambeth Conference.’ . . . The REVIEW then gives, upon 
about one hundred and forty of its fine large pages, the views of twenty well-known 
clergymen of different denominations. These communications are the simple views 
of the individuals that wrote them, and none of the writers takes it upon himself to 
speak for any one but himself. The articles vary in size, from that of Prof. Charles 
A. Briggs, which covers thirty pages, to those of a page or a little over. All the 
writers express themselves with the utmost candor and courtesy, and it is exceedingly 
interesting to read what these men of different denominations have to say upon the 
proposed basis of union, Although they do not speak with authority, and as repre- 
sentatives of their respective bodies, there can be little doubt that they correctly voice 
the prevailing sentiments of the Churches or ‘ Christian bodies’ to which they belong. 
If we are correct in this opinion, this symposium in the CHURCH REVIEW shows, 
as clearly as anything can, that the Reunion, cr Union of Christendom, on the pro- 
posed éas/s, is not likely to take place. . . . These extracts show where these Lu 
therans of the United Synod of the South, of the General Council, and of the General 
Synod, stand. We commend these one hundred pages of the CHURCH REVIEW as 
very interesting reading, and hope that ‘ts enterprising Editor will publish in a sepa- 
rate volume, not only these independent utterances of men of different denominations, 
but also the replies of the ‘representative Bishops and Priests of the English and 
American Churches,’ which are to appear in the October issue. — 7he Lutheran 
(Philadelphia). 


The CHurcH REVIEW, Quarterly, April, demands more than a passing recogni- 
tion. Mr. Baum has certainly achieved a commanding position, and the REVIEW 
challenges respectful consideration among the numerous publications of its class. 
Quite one half, one hundred and forty-four pages, is given up to a brilliant symposium 
on Christian Reunion, on the basis of the Lambeth Conference. The documentary 
history of the movement very properly appears as a frologamena, followed by contri- 
butions from twenty representative theologians of the various denominations, — Pres- 
byterian, Congregationalist, Baptist, Methodist, Reformed, and Lutheran. . .. The 
result, while it demonstrates the literary enterprise of the Editor, must be accepted as 
a humiliating and depressing exhibit of the futility of the project so charitably broached 
by Church authorities. As our best thinkers have long foreseen, such a ‘reunion,’ 
while generally conceded to be desirable, and to be cherished as a possible realization 
of our Blessed Lorp’s own supplications, as yet must be regarded as an ideal lying 
far in the future. There is a great deal of ‘human nature’ developed, and certain 
of the contributors have treated their literary hospitality with singular rudeness. Dr. 
John Hall fills his nearly two pages with queries bristling with badly concealed irony 
and contempt. Glimpses of similar acerbities are encountered elsewhere. In the 
main, however, the replies are creditable to the intelligence and spiritual integrity of 
the writers. Drs. Briggs, Smyth, Van Dyke, of Brooklyn, and Lyman Abbott, will 
be read with more than respectful interest. Of course we encounter the ‘ Baptis- 
tery,’ and the ‘ Parochial’ or ‘ Presbytero-Episcopate,’ with samples of Lutheran and 
Methodistic myopia, all of which was to have been expected. — Zhe Living Church 
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. . » The CuurRcH REVIEW represents the High-Church views of the American 
Episcopalians, and is always scholarly, high-minded, and polished, whether it dis- 
cusses marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, the ‘ Teaching of the Twelve Apos- 
tles,’ or Mr. Howells’ St/as Lapham. — The Beacon (Boston). 


. . + While this REvrEw does not seek its topics for discussion, to any extent, 
outside of the Episcopalian fold, it is rapidly gaining an excellent reputation as the 
channel through which some of the strongest men in the Church are speaking their 
minds on the religious questions which are an expression of its active life. — Boston 
Herald. 


The current number of the CHURCH REVIEW, which occupies in America a posi- 
tion corresponding to Zhe Church Quarterly Review in our own country .. . con- 
tains nine well-written articles, the chief of which are, — one on ‘ Liturgical Colors,’ 
a criticism of Mr. St. John Hope’s paper thereon, and pleading for American national 
colors ; an extremely interesting account of ‘ King’s College, Windsor, Nova Scotia,’ 
and of the ‘Religious History of Mexico ;’ a somewhat fanciful defence, on Old 
Testament grounds, of the Eastward Position; and a comprehensive though un- 
friendly review of Lux Mundi. The lesser reviews and notices of books are very 
well done, and there are some interesting notes on ‘The Music of the Church,’ 
especially ‘Anthems for the Christian Year.’— Church Bells (London). 


The CHURCH REVIEW, under the editorship of the Rev. Henry Mason Baum, 
takes a first place among publications of its kind. Its discussions of religious, social, 
and philosophical questions from the point of view of the Protestant Episcopalian 
Church, are able, and both sides of questions in controversy at present are allowed a 
hearing. It ought to obtain a liberal patronage from Churchmen and scholars. — Zhe 
Central Christian Advocate (St. Louis). 


We think we hazard little in saying that in make-up and appearance, in the scope 
and character of its articles, in the life and energy that pervades its pages, in its inde- 
pendence and outspokenness, it has no equal, not to say superior, in the long line of its 
predecessors. We are glad if there is a constituency that calls for such a publication ; 
if there is not now, we believe its merits will soon create one. — Zhe Churchman 
(New York). 


The CuurcH ReEvtew has struck the keynote of the time in admitting into its pages 
the different schools of thought which are represented in the Episcopal Church by the 
terms High, Low, and Broad. Mr. Baum has succeeded in enlisting the services of 
men who cannot afford to put their name to anything which falls short of the best 
they can do, — men whose words are always entitled to weight, — and in allowing full 
and free expression to parties who take opposite sides on important subjects, has not 
only increased the value of their articles, but widened the circle of his readers. Fifty 
pages of carefully written book notices complete a very remarkable number of this 
REVIEW. — New York Times. 


This always valuable REviEw is rendered still more desirable by a series of arti- 
cles on. . . . We cannot praise too highly this able REviEw. and wish it could be 
brought within the reach of all our clergy. — Church Guardian (Canada). 


The scholarship and good judgment of the Editor, the reputation throughout the 
Church of the contributors, and the excellent work of the publishers, say more in 
praise of this Church and Churchly periodical than a column by the reviewer. — Zhe 
Church Kalendar. 


Our Episcopalian friends ought to be proud of their CourcH REVIEW, and give 
to it a hearty and generous support. The issue for the first quarter of 1889 contains 
nearly three hundred and fifty pages of reading matter, —a goodly volume in itself. 
Some of the ablest men in the Episcopal Church contribute to its pages, their articles 
dealing with many different phases of Church life and doctrine. — Zhe Jnterior. 
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The CuurcH REVIEW for October is a number of even exceptional excellence and 
charm, its most important paper being a... . The Review is one of the ablest of 
the theological and philosophic magazines — Boston Evening Traveller. 


The CuurcH REVIEW for October is an unusually interesting number. This ex- 
cellent periodical should be widely circulated. Every issue presents some topic of 
stirring interest for thoughtful consideration. — Evangelical Churchman (Canada) 


We cannot too highly commend both the form and substance of the CHURCH 
REVIEW as recently remodelled. With the October issue closes the year of the 
kev. Henry Mason Baum’s editorial management, and during that period it has 
passed from stage to stage of improvement till now there is no magazine or review of 
its kind comparable with it for comprehensive ability, for beauty of appearance, and for 
the excellence of its paper and type. . . . Altogether the CHURCH REVIEw is worthy 
of the high praise that it has received in so many quarters. We wish it continued 
success. — Zhe Gazette (Montreal). 





There is no quarterly which sticks to its own line of business with more honest 
determination than the CHURCH REVIEW. . .. It does its work on a high plane. 
The Editor is not afraid of forty pages, and the writers do their work thoroughly and 
write themselves out. The January number contains a series of remarkably solid 
papers, which are both valuable in themselves and as showing the state of opinion 
inside the Episcopal Church. .. . It is the handsomest Review published in this 
country, and we remember nothing to surpass its rich, open type and fine execution 
anywhere. — 7he /ndependent. 


We feel inclined to give this REvIEw as strong a commendation as possible. It 
is not in any sense a newspaper. It is distinctly a review of such topics in the 
Christian and literary world as will be most likely to interest intelligent Church 
people. We do not hesitate to say that the July number is the peer of any quarterly 
_published in our language. — Pacific Churchman. 


Mr. Baum is to be congratulated on this issue of the REVIEW, presenting, as it 
‘does, the same scholarly and attractive characteristics as formerly. . . . There is much 
other attractive matter in this ample and ably-conducted quarterly we have not space 
to mention. — Episcopal Recorder. 


This fine-looking quarterly is on time, and presents a table of sixteen articles, 
besides book reviews. This number is marked by freedom of discussion, and the 
taste and the Churchmanship that cannot find something with which to be pleased in 
the very table of contents, must be hard to suit. . . . There are other articles by 
distinguished men, worthy of attention and study, but we shall pass these by at this 
time, to speak of. . . . It will thus be seen that the contents are varied and impor- 
tant. worthy also of the attention of every intelligent reader. — Standard of the Cross 
and the Church. 


Three months are a long while to wait for a budget so good as this admirable 
periodical always brings us. . . . We can assure those who have had no experience 
with the REVIEW that its contents consists of the thoughts of some of our best and 
most practical scholars. This able Review leaves American Churchmen nothing to 
want In its sphere. The Editor and publishers have set themselves the task to furnish 
a magazine not to be outdone in the field of periodical literature. We hope they are 
receiving the encouragement they deserve. — Zhe Church Messenger. 


- + » We wish more of our laymen read the REviEw. It would do them far more 
good than the Sunday newspaper. — Zhe Church News (St. Louis). 


It is useless to say what a splendid feast is here spread, and while we might find 
ourselves disagreeing with some utterances, this is small matter, for there is much to 
agree with As we said before, we congratulate the accomplished Editor in giving 
this Church so able a Review, one more worthy of it than any other that has yet 
appeared. — Southern Churchman. 
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. . « This is one of the most useful and helpful documents that has appeared in a 
long time. The several writers speak their minds and have something to say. These 
are the principal papers in the number, and they have such importance that no one 
can belong to the Episcopal Church and take a real interest in its affairs who neglects 
them. — Boston Herald. 


The CHuRCH REVIEW for October is before us, —a valuable number. and con- 
ducted with much ability. . . . This is a free and independent journal, which handles 
all subjects with much impartiality. — Christian Leader (Cincinnati). 


. . . This REvieEw is thoroughly scholarly, of a high character, and well edited. — 
The Western Christian Advocate (Cincinnati). 

. . « It is scholarly, varied, conservative, and critical. . . . The Book Reviews are 
able and critical. — Zion's Herald (Boston). 


. .. The department of Contemporary Literature is full and excellent. — 7he 
Lowell Daily Courier. 


The Crurcn Review for... is an excellent number of a periodical which 
steadily increases in efficiency. . . . Rev. Henry Mason Baum is editing the CHURCH 
REVIEW with good judgment and discretion. — Zhe American (Philadelphia). 


Mr. Baum deserves the thanks of the Church for his success in bringing out a 
Review so creditable in scholarly ability. The Church needs such a periodical where 
subjects of importance can be treated thoroughly and exhaustively, as they cannot 
possibly be in a weekly newspaper. — 7he Guardian. 

... For Churchmen this is the magazine far excellence, and we feel sure it 


only requires to be known to secure hearty recognition in Canada. — 7he Gazette 
(Montreal). 


. . . Its typographical dress is probably not surpassed by any similar publication 
in this country. The profound scholarship, clear thinking, marked literary excellence 
of this number is, we hope, a forerunner of what will follow. — Boston Evening 
Transcript. 


. «+ The department of Contemporary Literature contains some timely and valu- 
able discussions, and altogether the number presents to readers as good religious 
thought as there is current. — Pudlic Opinion (Washington). 


The CuurcnH Review undoubtedly stands at the head of Church periodical 
literature, and it is invaluable to the individual and an honor to the Church. . . . It is 
a thoughtful, comprehensive, and readable quarterly. — 7rtbune-Republican. 


The Church in the United States should feel proud of the appearance of the 
January number of this most valuable REVIEW . . . which quite equals, if in some 
particulars it does not surpass, its English contemporaries, etc.— 7he Guardian 
(London). 


Last but not least among many commendations is the following : — 

At the General Convention held in Philadelphia, October, 1883, the REVIEW re- 
ceived the commendation of all the American Bishops present (fifty-nine) over their 
signatures, and from which the following extract is taken :— 


It is of pre-eminent importance that the Church shall have a literature to express its best thought, 
and to stimulate its mental activity. It is a matter of duty as well as of pardonable pride to make this 
literature as good as possible, and at least to keep it up to the average standard of the age. 

At the head of our current literature stands the CHuRCH Review. During the last few years, and 
under its present editorship, it has won a deservedly high place among all similar publications in the 
country. It is as comprehensive in its tone as the Church itself. All schools of thought that may law- 
fully claim recognition are welcome to its pages. The most vital questions of the day have been discussed 
by it with dignity, learning, and commanding abilitv. The field it occupies, intellectually considered, 
could not be allowed to become vacant without inflicting a stigma on the character and culture of our 
Church, 
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JOHN WILSON. 


CHARLES E. WENTWORTH. 


Aniversity Bress, 


(ESTABLISHED 1639.) 





Joun WILSON AND Son, 


Electrotypers and Printers, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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Tue Eacre Lectern is one of the most appropriate articles 
for a memorial gift to a Church, as it adds both beauty and 
dignity to the interior. We made the first Eagle Lectern 
manufactured in this country; and we have now in stock a 
greater variety of designs than any other establishment. 


FONTS. 


The Font is also largely used as a memo- 
rial, and aids in beautifying the Church in- 
terior. 

Easter is particularly appropriate for the 
placing of memorials or gifts to the Church. 








We have an assortment of 
both Eagle Lecterns and Fonts 
which can be delivered in time 
for Easter. 

Call or send for photographs. 


JORIAMB 


Ig CARMINE: ST PASS THE DOOR. 


JEW Yor«, 
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ECC’L ART. eRe 
Easter >< #18915 


™HURCAMEN who contemplate enriching the Church with a memorial at 
Easter, would do well to communicate with us in good season, that every atten- 




















tion may be paid to the details. 
Inquiries and correspondence solicited, and special designs can be made by our 
staff of trained draughtsmen. 
To enumerate a few articles suitable — 
EUCHARISTIC CANDLESTICKS, 


VESPER LIGHTS, ALTAR CROSSES, STALLS, 
MEMORIAL BRASSES, ALTAR DESKS, CHURCH PLATE, 
LECTERNS, LITANY DESKS, PULPITS. 


Fabric and Tertile Department.— vamask Silks, SILKS FOR EMBROIDER- 
ING FOR EITHER CHURCH OR DOMESTIC USE, TAPESTRIES, Etc. 


Clerical Clothing, Church Westment Mepartinent.—a carce stock 
OF VESTMENTS ALWAYS ON HAND. Special Illustrated Catalogue forwarded on 
application. 


COX SONS, BUCKLEY »* CO. 


8 EAST FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 





Memorial CUindows. R. GEISSLER, 


a 


OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS, 


MAYER & CO. | 52 & 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, 
NEW YORK. 


OF 


MUNICH and LONDON | STUDIOS AND WORKROOMS, 


(318, 320, & 322 East 48th St., 
hn? . 4 NEW YORK 
Stuined Glass 
SIMIC VOUT, nae 

pre ad Church Furniture fcr, 
Call Decoration 0% 2" 
STAINED GLASS. 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS. 
FABRICS. FRINGES. 
EMBROIDERIES. 
London Academies of Art exclusively engaged STONE, MARBLE, AND 
METAL WORK. 
— 
COLORED DESIGNS SUBMITTED. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
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NEW YORK BRANCH: 
124 West Twenty-Third Street. 





Artists of superior rank from the Munich and 


on our work. 
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MAYER & CO. 


MUNICH, LONDON, 


AND 


NEW YORK, 


124 West 23d Street. 


Memorial 


CUindows, 


Mural 


Paintinas, 


Statuary 
1 


fFlarble, TElood, 


and Cerra Cotta. 


Executed in our 
mens N70) Studios 


+ yy “7% 


mess by Artists of the 
Roval Academy. 


HANKEY MEMORIAL WINDOW, 
DESIGNS SUBMITTED. 


Library of Columbia College, New York. 
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ESTABLISHED 18358. 


H. H. UPHAM & CO. 


OF 





MAKERS 


MEMORIAL * 
*« TABLETS, 


Brass, Bronze, and Marble. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 





641 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


MEMORIAL + 
* WINDOWS 


Stained Glass for Dwellings. 
CHARLES BOOTH. 


Church Furnishings, 


In Wood, Metal, and Stone. 
Communion Plate, Basins, ete. 


COLOR DECORATION 


For Churches and Dwellings. 
CHARLES F. HOGEMAN. 
i 


OFFICE: 
Churchman Building, 47 Lafayette Place, New York- 


WORKS : 


12 Minton Pi., Orange, N.J., U.S.A. 
115 Gower St., London W.C., Eng. 





R. GEISSLER, 
Office and Showrooms, 
52 & 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Studios and Workrooms, 


318, 320, & 322 East 48th St., New York. 





CHURCH FURNITURE % WALL DECORATION 


Of every description. 


In Oil and Fresco. 


STAINED GLASS. MEMORIAL WINDOWS. 


FABRICS. FRINGES. EMBROIDERIES. 


STONE, MARBLE, AND METAL WORK. 


% 


S=aND FOR CIRCULAR. 


3 
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ORGANS ano PIANOS. 


MASON & HAMLIN 
—$—ORGANS.——= 


—— ———— 























TESTIMONIALS FROM 
Theo. Thomas. John K. Paine. S.B. Mills. Wm.L. Tomlins. Geo. W. Morgan. Sam'l P. Warren. 
Dudley Buck. Eugene Thayer. P.S. Gilmore. Franz Liszt. Saint-Sains Ch. Gounod. Campanini 
Christine Nilsson. Marie Rose. Dr. Stainer. Johann Strauss. X Scharwenka. 





HIGHEST: HONORS AT EVERY GREAT WORLD’S EXHIBITION, 


PARIS, 1867, TO LONDON, 1885, INCLUSIVE. 





FASHIONABLE MODELS. 

LISZT ORGAN. — The finest and most powerfully toned Reed Organ made. 
The first one made expressly for the late Abbé Liszt. The Organ par excellence 
for the drawing-room, and used largely in churches and chapels. With one 
and two manuals. 


TTHREE-MANUAL and 32-feet PEDAL ORGAN.— The most complete Reed 
Organ Manufactured. Contains 32 stops, composition pedals, etc. Used in 
Westminster Abbey. 


UEEN’S MODEL. —So called from the fact that it was made from furnished 
specifications expressly for, and sold to, Her Majesty, Vicroria, Queen of 
England. 


EOLIAN HARP ORGAN. — This style combines the effect of a stringed orches- 
tra with the organ. It is possible to produce the undulating effect of stringed 
instruments with the one hand, while the other gives the organ tone. 





An Illustrated Catalogue of over 100 Styles, suitable for - - - 
- = = Churches, Chapels, Sunday Schools, etc., sent free on application. 


== PIANOS.==—= 


The improved method of piano construction, invented by Mason & HAMLIN in 





1882, has been fully proved, many excellent experts pronouncing it the greatest 
improvement in pianos of the century. 
Send for full information. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Organs and Pianos so'd for Cash, Easy Payments, and Rented. 
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| > | 
| a 
a | >| 
5 | | 
| | 
| 5 
2) ; < 
m| The Choicest Ever Imported. 5 
| Nothing like it ever known in | # 
5 quality, prices, premiums, and & 
4 discounts. rej 
> & | 
wt 
5 Fl] The only perfect substitute for 


A CHANCR OF ALIPE-TIME, GET PREMIUM No.2, |  Mother’s Milk, Invaluable in Chol- 
Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and era Infantum and Teething. A 


Discounts to introduce and get — ~ ——- ees 

ust Received, which are Picked from the Select di : 
ren Gardens « f China and Japan, none but the pre digested food for Dyspeptics, 
Highest Grade Leaf being used. All guaran.eed abso- - — 
lutely Pure. Handso me New Premiums of Imported Consumptives, Convalescents. ier- 
China, Lamps, etc.. given away with orders of $10.« 


and upwards, or discounts made if prefe rred. Gi sod fect nutrient in all Wasting Diseases. 


Teas, 30, 35 & go cts. Excellent Family Teas, 50 & 60 

cts. Very Best, 65 to go cts. per Ib. Special—We will send | . -: i 
by mail a Trial Order of 3% lbs. of our very Fine | Requires no cooking. Our Book, 
Teas on receipt of $2.00. When ordering, be particular “ 

and state if you want Formosa or Amoy Oolong, Mixed, The Care and Feeding of Infants, 
Young Hyson, Gunpowder, Imperi al, Japan, English 

Breakfast, or Sun-Sun Chop. No Humbug. Remem- i 

ber we deal only in Pure Goods. Send at once fora mailed free. 

Trial Order the Old Reliable and enjoy a cup | 

of Good Tea. For —— address THe Great s 

Augwican ‘Tiga Coy gt 833 Vesey st, New Yor | DOL D@r-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass, 


N. Y. P.O. Box 287. 









Mock Turtle, Terrapin, 
Ox Tail, © OkraorGumbo, Macaroni, 
Pea, Green Turtle, Consommé, 
Beef, Julienne, Soup and Bouilli, 
Vermicelli, Chicken, Mullagatawny. 


RICH and PERFECTLY SEASONED. 


Require only to be heated, and | Prepared with great care from | Have enjoyed the highest reputa- 
are then ready to serve. only the best materials. tion for more than 32 years. 


Send us 20 cents, to help pay express, and receive, prepaid, two sam- 
TEST FREE | ic cans of these Soups, your choice. 
Jd. H. Ww. HUCKINS & Co., 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING GROCERS, Sole Manufacturers, Boston, Mass 
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Castoria is Dr. Samuel Pitcher’s prescription for Infants 
and Children. It contains neither Opium, Morphine nor 


other Narcotic substance. It is a harmless substitute 
for Paregoric, Drops, Soothing Syrups, and Castor Oil. 
It is Pleasant. Its guarantee is thirty years’ use by 
Millions of Mothers. Castoria destroys Worms and allays 
feverishness. Castoria prevents vomiting Sour Curd, 
cures Diarrhoea and Wind Colic. Castoria relieves 
teething troubles, cures constipation and flatulency. 
Castoria assimilates the food, regulates the stomach 
and bowels, giving healthy and natural sleep. Case 
toria is the Children’s Panacea—the Mother’s Friend. 





Castoria. 


* Castoria is an excellent medicine for chil- 
dren. Mothers have repeatedly told me of its 
good effect upon their children.” 

Dr. G. C. Osaoon, 
Lowell, Mass. 


“* Castoria is the best remedy for children of 
which I am acquainted. I hope the day is rot 
far distant when mothers will consider the real 
interest of their children, and use Castoria in- 
stead of the various quack nostrums which are 
destroying their loved ones, by forcing opium, 
morphine, soothing syrup and other hurtful 
agents down their throats, thereby sending 
them to premature graves.” 

Dr. J. F. Kincux.og, 
Conway, Ark. 





Castoria. 
** Castoria is so well adapted to children that 


I recommend it as superior toany prescription 


known to me.” 
H. A, Arcuer, M. D., 
111 So. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





“Our physicians in the children's depart- 
ment have spoken highly of their experi- 
ence in their outside practice with Castoria, 
and although we only have among our 
medical supplies what is known as regular 
products, yet we are free to confess that the 
merits of Castoria has won us to look with 
favor upon it.” 

UniTep HosprTrau AND DIsPENSsARY, 
Boston, Mass. 
ALLEN OC. Surru, Pres., 


The Centaur Company, 77 Murray Street, New York City. 
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STONE FILTERS. 























NATURAL STONE WATER FILTERS 
IN USE ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


FINE DECORATED CHINA 





er eeeeeeeteseeneensceeescnees - : . —_ 
F ae. = wai ies SS Siel 
BOOSIE) «© GRAY STONEWARE JARS 
a. 99, - - Sy TO 


HOLD THE WATER. 





A NATURAL STONE FOR A 
FILTERING MEDIUM. 


FITTED WITH SEPARATE PATENT 
ICE CHAMBERS 


TO COOL THE WATER. 





As Easily Cleaned as a Water Pitcher 


Open cut shows filter disc used in our filters, ie xh 
and separate patent ice chambers. * + * 


FOR USE IN OFFICES, HOMES, AND SCHOOLS. 


GATE CITY STONE FILTER CO, 
J. A. DAVENPORT, MANaceR, 


46 Murray Street, New York City. 
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INSURANCE. @axgge 


Che Equitadle Life Assurance Boriety. 











120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK OITY. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE SOCIETY'S 


TWENTY-YEAR TONTINE POLICIES 


Showing at maturity cash surrender values equal to a return of all 
premiums paid, with compound interest of from 3 to 5 per cent per 
annum added. 

The Society issues policies for any amount from 
$1,000 to $100,000. The latest form is the 


FREE TONTINE. 


It becomes Incontestable after two years, and thus becomes a 
simple promise to pay in consideration of the premiums paid. It is 
unrestricted as to travel and occupation after one year, and gives a 
choice of six methods of settlement at the end of the Tontine period. 
The Society also issues a 


BOND 


under which a safe and profitable investment is combined with the 
most liberal form of /ife assurance extant. This Bond is payable in 
cash, or may be ertended at interest. Apply to, 


CAPT. WILLIAM H. THOMPSON, 
Manager, Metropolitan District, 
120 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 
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INSG€RANCE. 














STABILITY, EXPERIENCE, 
PROTECTION, 


PROVISION FOR THE FUTURE, 


ALL COMBINED IN THE NEW POLICY OF THE 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. ORGANIZED, 1850, 





THIS OLD COMPANY 


NOW OFFERS TO THE INSURING PUBLIC ITS NEW 


SURVIVORSHIP DIVIDEND PLAN, 


hich affords all the advantages of Life Insurance during the earlier years 
of life, and at the same time makes a provision for old age, as the Policy- 
holder can surrender bis Policy at the end of the Survivorship Dividend 
Period and receive its Full Value in Cash —thus combining INVESTMENT 
and PROTECTION. 


ANY INFORMATION CHEERFULLY FURNISHED, 





HENRY B. STOKES, Prestpenrt. 
JACOB L. HALSEY, Vice-Presipent. 


H. Y. WEMPLE, 2d Vice-PrRes. J. H. GRIFFIN, Jr., Asst. Secy 
W. C. FRAZEE, Secretary. E. L. STABLER, Actuary. 


3$0 

















INSURANCE. Pax 


SHePparD Homans, Wma. E. Stevens, Secretary. Cuas. E. Witctarp, 
President and Actuary Sup't of Agencies 


THE 


PROVIDENT 























SAVINGS 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 











OF NEW YORK. 


Renewable term insurance a specialty. The cheapest, safest, and 
fairest contracts of life insurance attainable, and the most easily sold 
by Agents. 

Limited-payment whole-life and endowments are also issued by 
the Provident Savings, upon which the surrender value is entered on 
the policy for each year, and where the withdrawal of the surrender 
value (investment) does not necessarily terminate the insurance, 


which may be continued on the low-priced renewable term plan. 





FULL INFORMATION GIVEN ON APPLICATION TO 


HOME OFFICE: 





120 BROoADWay, NEW YORK, 





OR TO ANY OF THE AGENTS. 
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SUMMARY oF tHe FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


PNew Pork Life Jnsurance Co, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. } 








—————————— 


BUSINESS OF 1889. 











Premiums . . ar ae ee ee ee er ee ee $24,585,921.10 
i ee we. « + s «¢ + « + + © fe we ee 4,577,345.14 
Total Income. . . . . - - + + + + + + + +) _ 829,163,266.24 
Death-Claims and Endowments .. . a ae ee ee $6,252,095.50 
Dividends, Annuities, and Purchased iuswrenees i a wd 5,869,026.16 
Total to Policy-holders . . . . . . « «© «© « « ~ $12,121,121.66 
eee . sk se + lu SU lhl hl! hl 39,499 
a re Wn 6 fs se 4 Se we ee $151,119,088.00 
CONDITION JANUARY 1, 1890. 
Assets .. 8105,053,600.96 
Divisible Saryles, Co's ow Senders « eee Ole ak we Ge 7,517,823.28 
Tontine Surplus. .. A me -l tar 7,705,053.11 
Liabilities, New York State. Sienderd 1 eee eon ws 88,761,058.57 
Surplus by State Standard (4 per cent) . . . .. . 15,600,000.00 
Twa « ££ + ane es 6 % 4% 4 © @ & 8 150,381 
Insurance in Force. . .. . ; + & $495,601,970.00 
PROGRESS IN 1889. 
Increase in Interest .. FA 7 ae $303,653.06 
Increase in Benefits to Policy-holders c.<« 2S &@ eu % 1,148,051.61 
Increase in Surplus for Dividends ......... 1,716,849,01 
a ee ee ee ee 8,458,330.35 
pe 3,761,983.41 
Increase in Assets. . . a ae a oe ee ee 11,573,414.41 ; 
Increase in Insurance Written Se ee ee ee ee 26,099,357.00 


Increase in Insurance in Force 75,715,465.00 


RESULTS FOR FORTY-FIVE YEARS FROM 1845 TO 1890. 
Total received from Policy-holders . . . the ~é ws $223,526,284.49 
Paid to Policy-holders and their seteanenetees ae $129,.344,058.87 
Assets held as security for Policy-holders, January 1, 1890 105,053,600.96 
Total amount paid Policy-holders and now held as security 

















ae ee” « «i. « we ee st ek ef} $234,397,659.83 
Amount paid and held exceeds amount received. . $10,871,375.34 
Interest and Rents exceed Death-losses puid . . . 2,827,812.34 















These figures show a growth as marvellous as it has been continuous, and a pres- 
ent strength and volume of business that furnish the most ample guarantees to 
intending insurers. 
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-SPRCIAL ATTENTION 1S CALLED TO THE FOLLOWING FACTS. 


: Pew Dork Life Jnsurance Co. 


——_ -__.>- —_—. 

















































1. The New York Life was the first Company, and for thifty-five years the only Com- 
pany, to omit from its policies the clause making them void in case of suicide. 


2. The New York Life was the first Company to recognize the policy-holder’s right to 

id-up insurance, in case of a discontinuance of premiums, dy originating and intro- 

ducing, in 1860, the first non-forfeiture policies, — the beginning of the modern non-forfeit- 

* ure system, which has become a part of the insurance statutes of the country. | On 

the present volume of business, the saving to policy-holders, by reason of the non-forfeiture 

principle, as originated and introduced by the New York Life, is about eight million dollars 
per year. 

3. The New York Life issues a greater variety of policies than any other life company, 
thereby adapting its contracts to the largest number of people, It has jately perfected a. - 
Mortuary-Dividend system, under which many of its policies are issued with guaranteed 
return of all premiums paid, in addition to the face of the policy, in case of death during a 
specified period. 

4@- The returns on the New York Life’s Tontine Policies have been unsurpassed by 
those of any other company, comparison being made Letween policies taken at same 
age and premium rate, and running through the same period of time. 

5. The policies of the New York Life, as now issued, are notably free from restric- 
tions as to occupation, residence, and travel, and claims are paid upon receipt and 
approval by the Company of satisfactory prow of death. 
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The New York Life Insurance Company has also devised and is offering a plan for 
Life Insurance at abou cost of Fire Insurance on household effects. 

It is a protection for the family that all classes have sought, and is adjusted as 
to price, amounts, and methods of payments, to conform to every condition of circum- 
stances and of life. 

Policies on this plan are issued in amounts from $1,000 to $20,000; the insured pays 

only for what he gets, and gets what he pays for. To those insured for large amounts it 
may be taken as supplementary insurance, as it is afforded at about one half the regular 
rate for ordinary life insurance, and thé premiums may be paid annually, semi-annually, 
or quarterly. 

If you are struggling with the uncertainties attending a co-operative insurance, or 
paying the price required for that furnished by the Industrial Companies, here is a 
method of relief, and the policies are like a Government Bond, payable immediately in the 
event of death, for the full sum mentioned in the policies. 


Information with regard to the various plans of insurance, rates, and actual results 
of matured policies, can be obtained by addressing the home office of the Company, 


346-348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


or any of ite General Agente,  twenRyY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, 2d Vice-President. 


TRUSTEES. 
Wo. H. Aprceton. ’ Joun CraFii, Epwarp Martin. Ww. L. STRONG. 
Wrixiam H. Beers. OBERT B.Cottins. RICHARD MUSER. W. F. Bucx.ey. 
WitiraM A, Boor. ALEX. STUDWELL, Grorce H. Potrs. Henry Tuck. 
Hon, Beny. H. Bristow. Extas S. HIGGINS. C. C, BALDWIN. A, H. WELCH. 


HENRY Bowers. WALTER FP. Lewis, Joun N. Stearns, L. L. Waite: 





THE 
ONLY 


Perfect Substitute 
ror Mother’s Mitk. 


INVALUABLE 


| 


IN CHOLERA INFANTUM 
AND TEETHING. 

A Quickly Assimilated Food for 
DysPerrics, CONSUMPTIVES, 
CoNnVALESCENTS, 

A Perfect Nutrient tn all Wasting 
Diseases. 


REQUIRES NO COOKING. 
KEEPS IN ALL CLIMATES. 


SEND FOR “THE CARE AND 
BOOK { FEEDING OF INFANTS.” 


MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 
DOLIBER-COODALE Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 





Is Absolutely Pure 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 


W. Baxer & Co's 
' \ from which the excess of 

|; i oil has been removed, is 

| | and it is Soluble. 
" | ; . : 

wi No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 


admirably adapted for invalids as well 


as for persons in health. 
Sold by Crocers pocers evarywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 








for infants and Children. 





“Castoria is so well adapted to children that 


known to me.” 


“The use of ‘Castoris * is so universal and 


so well known that it seems a work 

toendorse it. Few arethe 
Sere epgeherage 
easy reach.’ 


Late Pastor Bioomingdabe resoruusd 





Castoria cures Colic, Constipation, 
Sour Stomach, Diarrhoea. Eructation, 
ar tells: «ne harsge sets 


ee 


% your Castor, 7 are Ih have recommended 
co hes invarisuty produced beneficial 


Epwin F. Parves, M.D., 
“The Winthrop,” 125th Street and 7th Ave., 
New York City, 


Pee Cewravr Company, 77 Mornay Staeet, New Yore. 
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